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» April Is a Month of Struggle in Michigan 
oe April in Michigan will be a month of struggle for 
Rainn, Seaaees oe peace. | | ‘ 
Bho eR Rs Michiganders: are moving into high gear to show 
RS BE es Winston Churchill and his Wall Street sponsors that the 
oe BER F Fe American people are not willing to be hurtled into a war 
Re BH Dee § R of aggression. | 
‘ on Soo & . The man in the street, in the shop, on the farm, is 
Sie 7 — ‘as 
; os : x , “America and Russia can and must live side by side 
ine : ‘ at peace. We're sick of being taxed to the bone to fill the 
— — : . coffers of the armament makers and to bolster the reaction- 
a 2 ee: - aries and royal wastrels of Europe.” _ 
oa jew Bio = That determination will be reflected at important mo- 
+4 . Bg ES ) =) bilizations which are sure to be full of the same militancy 
=o BEERS rg. i mal } which has brought out auto workers in shop after shop 
se Si against speedup and layoffs. , 
6 Re —? ces0 igh * . 
y's 2 3 On April 1 and 2 the Civil Rights Congress rally and 
ag Boog = conference at Music Hall and Jewish Cultural Center will 
= 5 aa launch struggle against those who would muzzle forever 
ee te the advocates of peace and security and equality. 
wae, i On April 4 the state's spring elections will enable 
ee ae voters to express their disgust with Churchill’s Republican 
rg 5 Be and Democrati¢ pals — with the Congress and administra- 
ae tion which has ignored the people's needs, concentrating 
ae on voting huge appropriations for war. : . 
oe On Apfil 7 Professor Frederick L. Schuman, authority a 
on American-Soviet relations, will expose the aggressive : 
intent of the North Atlantic Pact at an Institute of Arts : 
meeting. 
APRIL 8 is a most important date. That evenin 
Dmitri Shostakovich and other outstanding cultural an 
a »: scientific figures. from abroad will make their plea for 
Last peace at Music Hall, sponsored by the Michigan Council 
ee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions and the Detroit: Peace 
ess Council, | | 
ere -, On April 21 the Michigan Young Progressives (YPA) 
= 2 will lead a big people’s lobby in Lansing. The young 
a _ Michiganders will stress the need for civil rights legisla- 
“tbe tion, for protection against the. mounting economic crisis, 
- for funds to do what is needed to make this truly a land 
ie _ of peace and plenty. | 
i Combined with these events, there are sure to be 
ae: more and more protests pouring in to President Truman 
EG and Attorney General Clark against the trial of the 12 
2 Communist leaders. The vicious bias of judge and jury “ 
E: will arouse Michigan trade unionists to the peril in which 
% their unions stahd should freedom of political thought be 
4 | outlawed through this rigged trial. And all who seek 
| 3 | * peace will understand that their right to speak and act 
: | td against war is at stake. : : 
: | yr CLIMAX to all these activities will be the May lL 
. ry or : a Detroit rally of the Progressive Party where Henry A. - 
pe 8 | pee | ey Wallace will present his case for peace to the people of 
ae. TU ae __ Michigan. : 
: : . “4s “es : ev e sentiment against the Churchillian war moves 1s 
] es | , ps here. The vehicles for its expression are on hand. All 
A) e ar a q é i $ * that remains is organization of the struggle so that it will 
> ars - . “= | | be effective, _.. eeu | 
oe ee a bs ~ |. cy siteues eas) Time is short. The, danger is immediate. Michiganderss. aes 
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pril 4th Elections 


DETROIT .—Interest in the April 4 state election is growing keener, Progressive 
Party officials report. Volurtteers working in shops and communities find that Michi- 


anders are seeking just such a channel to express their resentment at the bi-partisan be- 


ayer Oe eee steel ecomumic el 


security promises. 


The increasing danger to peace (73 ay 
’ — seen in the North Atlantic Pact Sees ae ee 
* and the Churchill visit—has made | ee 
-many who voted for Truman in fe 
November realize. that Henry Wal- @3aae 
Jace and the Progressives were & -! = 


right. 


& 


“A last minute push is essential - 


‘to; bring the many thousands of 


potential Progressive Party voters . 
to the polls,” said Coleman Young, . 
the party’s state executive . direc-' 


tor. “Many feel resentment at the 


bi-partisan sellout and fear for the | 
future — but too few as yet realize § 


that their most effective protest is 


at‘the polls on April 4.” 

A tip-top example-of Progressive 
Party “electioneering’ is in Flint, 
where baeking of Progressive can- 

: didates ig combined with circula- 
tion of a petition ta President Tru- 
man demanding that the Demo- 
crats fulfill their campaign ‘prom- 


ises by repealing Taft-Hartley and: 


ré-enacting the Wagnér Act. 
‘Genesee County Progressive 
Party Chairman Ralph Horton in- 
- vited AFL and CIO locals to join 
the anti-T-H campaign. A mass 
signature-getting rally was' sched- 
uled-for busy South~Saginaw St. 
on April 1. | 
Other issues being stressed by 
the’ Progressive Party are the anti- 


Negro discrimination. practiced by’ 


insurance companies and the need. 
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E MRS. ANNABEELE McLAY, 


ing labor attorney, who is Pro- Progressive candidate for State 
Board of Agriculture, who is 


gressive: Party candidate for Jus- ! 
tice of the State Supreme Court. — steeped in the agricultural know- 
behest 228% A how of the Wallace family. 


‘Excuse’ for War Drive 

-DETROIT.—The people, not the diplomats, are am- 
bassadors of peace, says the March issue of the Michigan 
'Teamster, sent to 50,000 AFL union drivers. The Michigan 
Teamster. : warns. its. readers that > 


all the protestations against Com- 
munism . will -lead nowhere and 


or consulted.” 


MICHIGAN 


y Asks Final 


AFL Teamsters’ Organ 
Blasts Anti-Communist | 


when war comes, are never asked’ 


for. increased unemployment bene- 
Candidates ,for. state office are: 
Morton- Eden for Supreme Court 
Justice, -Georgina’ K. Fields. and. 
Ruby Sweetman for Regents of the 

_- University of Michigan, Walter H. 


Allmendinger -for Superintendent 


anyhow, it asks, where was it ever 


proved: that. the two systems of 


society, Capitalism- and Commu- 
nism cannot live. together? , 

- “16 we have the right,” ques- 
tions the Teamsters’ newspaper, 
“to ‘sacrifice: millions of lives in 
another war for the sake of ‘lib- 


The writer of the article. editor 
George A. Lethem,..goes on to 
state that he is against “painting 
this world black and. white, and 
that everything we do is great and 
evervthing the other side does. is 
wicked. That’s’ neither honest or 
fruitful. It does justice to no one. 


of:.. Public Instruction, .Devera. 
Stocker for Member of the Board 
of Education,. Annabelle McLay 
and Clyde Smith for members. of 
the Board of Agriculture and A. 
John Zaremba for Highway Com- 


- missioner, 


April 4 marks the first time ai 


progressive : third party appears 
vw on Michigan’s spring bal- 
ot. 3 


“Things are: not: being helped 
by overstating: them. -It seems that 
we have lost all moderation, and 
therefore our judgement often is 
carried away by our emotions. ° 


erating’ people who feel perfectly 
happy under their form of govern- 
ment?” | | 

The Teamster then goes on to 
state that the experience of our 


,He then advises no American 


generation seems to bear out the n 
talk of “‘regimentation” in Russia. 


fact that diplomacy in the cus- 
tomary way is a questionable pre- 
server of peace. _ 


first, before we 
“The people, the real sufferers 


to do.” 


tell others what 


As Aid to 


DETROIT —Shop workers here 


orkers Nail Churchill Visit. 


the Big Monopolies 


guys like Churchill are here to, Nick Swetnik: “People wip 


“Let’s clean up our own. house} 


important friends in the Politburo. 
* ‘ : 2 : *® 


‘were vehement in their statement 
to The Worker that. Winston 

Chirchill’s visit here only helped 
to: flame the fires of war. At the 
Bohn Aluminum’ plant 2, we got 
the followjng reactions: . 

John J. Delcioppo: “He should 
get out of the country. He is the 
world’s troublemaker for.war.” 

Reno Smith: “That bird wants 
to get us into another war. Our 
people don’t want-another war but 


i eieteeattieme alll 
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pour oil on the fire.” 

Jim Finley: “I don't agree with 
anything he says and particularly 
the North Atlantic pact.” 

Alex Thomas: “I am against 
another war. I am in that age 
group that would have to go are 
this Churchill visit doesn’t look 
good to me, with all his talk along 
‘with the. rest° of them about. a 
North Atlantic defense pact.” 

Ed Kane: “Keep Churchill out 
of this country, we don’t want an- 
other war. I am too old to fight 
but I am not in favor of sending 
our young people to fight for 
profiteers of England or America 
That's why I also am opposed to 
to: the North Atlantic Pact.” 
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speak for peace are kept out of 
our nation, while a rabid warmon- 
ger like Churchill eats chow with 
President Truman. What a deal.” 
John Reynolds, president. of 
Bohn Aluminum Local 208: “His 
Fulton speech: was what gave the 


headlines to the warmongering|; 


newspapers the last time. He is 
here again and we should answer 


-|him by demanding from our Con- 


gressmen that the North Atlantic 
Pact should jbe scrapped and 


peace be the thing were for. 


That's what the workers want.” 


we 
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Hits War — 


DETROIT.—Rep. George Sadowski, Detroit Democrat, 
bitterly denounced the huge appropriations for war and the 
Marshall Plan as “nothing more than plain thievery of the 


income of the American worker.” 
_ Angered by the fact that $32,- 


Vs" Sai eS 


-+000,0000,000 will go to aid reac- 


tionary forces and war prepara- 
tions, Sadowski warned Congress: 


The greedy and selfish interests 
have swooped down upon us like 
a flock of vultures and by shout- 
ing ‘communism’ are picking the. 
flesh ‘off our’ bones... .”, 

_ He said. that the bankers and 
internaional cartelists saw they 
could best rebuild their power’ 
and international cartels and mo- 
nopolies by raiding the U. S. 
Treasury under the cry of saving . 


the wo rid .from.communism. 


Sadowski who was bitterly op- 
posed for reelection by the Reuth- 
er-Scholls,. Marshall Plan advocates | 
in CIO. -because he_ supported 
Henry -Wallace, continued his 
scorching: attack against war prep: 
arations by: stating: 

“TY serve: notice: now that I shall 
continue ‘to vote against all these} 
programs: ‘And on the other hand, 
I. shall support ‘a decent old age 
pension, hospitalization, health and 
education of our citizens.” t 
Exposing the fakery of the cry 
of danger to the United States 
from abroad, Sadowski said: — |recommendations to save a few 
“The United States will not be|nickels here and there, and_ then 
destroyed by any foreign power, 
but the United States can be de- 
stroyed by. our economy going into 
bankruptcy . . . which has been 


He also -exposed the phony 
economy program advanced by 


tee when he said: 
“It is indeed. humorous to read 


~ Pd 


nations.” 


a famous anti-Communist skin specialist will not be there. 
Ilse Koch has a few more months in jail. 


° oe « 
Just by coincidence of course the darling of Imperialism, Win- 
ston Churchill, has,arrived in our country in order to ignite war with 
the Soviet Union. 


but he better haul his ashes back to England. ~~ 
, ! ° o . 


THAT THERE HAS BEEN promotions in the Soviet Army is 
explained by the Detroit News as. falcon: It may be a move to put the 
Red Army on a war footing; maybe the military is restive under polit- 
ical control; maybe Bulganin has ulcers; or maybe Vasilevsky has 


doesn’t know;. maybe it tells lies; maybe it doesn’t like Socialism; or 
maybe the editor has. a publisher in the front office who has ulcers. 


THE RECENT CENSORSHIP of any photos showing the 
President in bathing trunks with a protruding stomach naturally has 
a political side. All the world now sees Harry Truman as the out- 
standing symbol of Capitalism. | : 

It wouldn't do to show him gone to pot. 
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the reports of the task force of 
the Hoovér Commission making 


Herbert Hoover and-his Commit- 


to find no agency who would stand ; 
up and protest against. the shelling, 
j out of billions of dollars to foreign | 


has Wall Street scared silly. So they organized a “rival group called 
the “Americans for Intellectual Freedom” who are busy rounding up- 
any celebrities who will smear the Peace Conference. Unfortunately, © 


‘No one here knows what kind of cigars the old warmonger smokes | 


Here is the explanation for these explanations: Maybe the News 
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isolated operations, disciplinar 


_ partments and’ other techniques 
are intended ‘to squeeze at least 
another $89,000,000 profit from 
~Chrysler workers in 1949, even 
though car sales have hit the skids. 


The chalk marks have welded 
unity of Chrysler workers, but on 
the other are sapping off their mil- 
itancy into uncoordinated, inde- 
cisive walkouts. 

In its test run at Dodge Main, 
Chrysler selected an eight-minute 
operation involving 28 workers on 
one of two assembly lines in Dept: 
- 99 (trim); fourth floor. Six Super- 
intendents stood. alongside the 
chalk mark to intimidate any 
worker who might dare to step 
across it. 

When the foreman had earlier 
removed. 20 percent of the workers 
from the operation, those remain- 
ing no longer completed their work 
at the san.+ spot. Continuing to 
do each job in eight minutes,: they | 
had been carried slowly down the 
line. General foremen and super- 

intendents had taken up positions 
behind the workers. Watching and 
_ inspecting finished jobs, these of- 
ficials attempted to prod individual 
workers into moving faster. . 

After three weeks of tense daily. 
skirmishing, Dodge forced the 
workers the entire length of the 
quarter-mile building over the 
course of an eight-hour day. 

The workers. wavered ‘and 


© 


knocked. a_half-minute off their| 
~ working time. Chrysler repeated 
the process later and took another 
half-minute. _ hh eA | 

Chrysler ordered night-shift re-' 
Ppairmen to complete the target op- | 


eration on unfinished bodies and | 
work their way back tothe group's 
original station while the line stood 
still—thus pitting production work- 
ers against repairmen. When Trim 
Unit leaders objected, Chrysler 
began keeping older- workers to 
complete the jobs after. dismissing 
the rest—thus building antagonism 
among workers of different senior- 
ity standings. ~ 


‘The first 11 workers to cross 
the chalk mark, when it appeared, 
received one-Gay disciplinary lay- 
offs. The remaining workers con- 
tinued as before to the end of the 
building, at which point Chrysler 
_ shut down the line. Workers on 


the other line then walked off their 
Ae ea | 

Chrysler laid off a~ half-dozen 
_ departments and issued a press 
release stating that more than 
10,000 had been sent home be- 
cause of a “slowdown” of only 12 
trim workers. Second chalk mark 
. offenders were given three-day 
layoffs. 

Meanwhile, as workers contin- 
ued to be carried down the line, 
Chrysler began laying off three or 
four of them at a time, no longer 
bothering to draw a chalk mark, 
but simply picking those who had 
slipped furthest down the line. 

en even this tactic failed to 


ers gathered alongside the line and 
enthusiastically urged them on. 

When the chief steward was 
laid off because he so violently 
protested the disciplinary action, 
however, more than 500 workers 
refused to work without their 
leader in the plant. 

When three workers were dis- 
ciplined, a day later, the workers— 
now assured of support by their 
unit officers—instantly dropped 
their tools, accompanied the vic- 
tims out of the plant, and were 
followed by the entire depart- 
ment. — ‘ 

Then Chrysler tried to provoke 
a disturbance immediately befor 


a scheduled layoff. 


-Knowing that the workers had 
already struck. Midland Steel, 
which supplies Chrysler with 
frames, and desiring not to jeopar- 
dize eligibility for unemployment 
compensation, unit officers sug- 
gested that workers on the -unmo- 
lested line, which was running be- 
hind schedule, help those on the 
target line temporarily. They re- 
sponded enthusiastically and pre- 
vented disciplinary action until 
the layoff order came through. 

The workers carried out specific 
directives and suggestions of unit 
leaders to the letter. Their great- 
est lament was that these direc- 
tives were too few, infrequent and 
puny in scope. 


Why. Workers 


Strike Midland 


Editor, Michigan Worker: | 
_On March 23 the Midland Steel 
Co. fired 11 workers in our shop 
because they asked for settlement 
of a grievance that had been: hang- 
fire for two and a half years. As 
I write this we are on strike be- 
cause on the general assembly line 
the company tried to up the stand- 
ard from 102 on the old model to 
150 frames this year. _ 

This means for us workers not 
only speedup but also wage cuts 
as we are under a group piece 
work system. .We fought back 
against this, we Negro and white 
workers. After the company fired 
11 men over this, 2,500 men 
walked out Iast Thursday. 


The day after we set up a pick- 
et line, the Reuther. International 
Union office told our. local execu- 
tive board that we were on a wild- 
cat strike and that they would not 


support us, unless we went back to. 


work and took a secret strike vote, 


then they would try to authorizef 


the’ strike. 
MIDLAND STEEL WORKER. 


irm’s Crafty Squeeze 


nee HAMTRAMCK,—Chalk marks drawn across assembly lines and labelled “End of Op-| 
eration are the “new look’ in Chrysler's postwar speed-up drive. Productivity campaigns against 
vy actions against a few workers, wholesale layoffs of unaffected de- 
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Rank and file auto workers in a number of Detroit plants 


Takes Company Line | 


Rank and File Battle 
Speedup But Brass 


last week struck back against company speedup, but én some cases 
they were hogtied by their- UAW leaders from winning victories 
in the fight. aces | 

In Dodge’s: main plant.trim shop, the door mould operation 


has more work to it this year than in 1948.’ Hence, the workers 


were turning out 7% jobs, equal to 1] jobs of 
the old model. The corporation demanded 12 jobs. 
For days the moulders fought -back against 


- speedup and the penalties inflicted against the 


leaders of their fight. When the corporation, for 
example, gave three men a three-day penalty 
layoff for fighting the speedup, all of the 500 ia 
workers o3 their floor walked out with them. . 

- But UAW Brass Hatter Norm Matthews 
intervened. The. announcement was then made 
to Dodge main stewards that an agreement was | 
reached with the corporation for 10 jobs as the: 
new “speedup standard.” The day following this ] 
announcement, the ‘Dodge management proceeded to speedup 
another door trim operation on the fifth floor, affecting older 
seniority men. The workers let unfinished jobs pile up, and 
Trim Dept. was -again shut Gown: 

DODGE IS no exception. At Chrysler-Jefferson, the corpora- 
tion gave the ultimatum to metal fihishers in Dept. B-72: “You 
will do 36: jobs instead of 28.” In resistance, the metal finishers 
left their jobs and the whole plant joined them solidly. 
The Midland Steel Co. makes car frames for the Chrysler 
Corp. On their general assembly line the company tried to 
raise the standard from 102 on the old model to 150 frames this 
year. This means not only speedup, but also wage cuts, since 
most of these, workers are under a group piece work system... — 

The Midland workers fought back, spearheaded by the Negro 
workers in’ the paint. shop. They demanded that a long-standing 


_ NAT GANLEY 


egrievance be adjusted to allow them to make 18 percent over 


their guaranteed rate of. $1.47% per hour. The 18 percent piece 
work earning is provided for in the union contract. After the 


company fired 11 men over this dispute, which included one white - 


and 10 Negro workers, all of the 2,500 workers in the plant 


’ walked out in protest: , 


WHY WAS this speedup drive unleashed in two major 
Chrysler plants and in a key Chrysler supplier? . 

Chrysler grabbed off $89,000,000 in profits last year. With 
the car market going down, they aim to do as good or better this 
year, even if they sell less cars. They aim to take it out of the 
hides of their workers. : , . 

Here's the backing they count on: Reuther’s acceptance of 
the 2-cent GM wage cut; the pressure of 66 unemployed to each 
1,000 eligible. son ai in Michigan areas, according to MUCC 
figures; Truman’s betrayal of his election promises; the failure of 
the auto workers so far to speak up against the Wall Street North 
Atlantic pact which rushes us towards war; and the fact that the 
UAW is not fighting to halt the greatest frameup against American 
democracy since 1776—namely the phony thought-control trial of 
the Communist leaders in New York. 

It's clear that if there were mass. support among auto workers 
for the fight against war and for saving American democracy by 
preventing the illegalization of the Communist Party, the auto 
barons wouldn’t dare unleash this renewed drive of wage cuts, 
speedup and union-wrecking. We can’t win economic’ security 


without halting the drive towards war and fascism. i 


Chryslér would rather provoke its strikes and stoppages now, 
than wait until the coming wage bargaining commences. 

BUT IF THE UAW Brass Hats succeed in beating down the 
militant resistance of the auto workers to speedup and wage cuts 
now, then the workers may not have the aghting morale for the 


egreater battle when bargaining day rolls around. 


There's only one conclusion for the workers. They can’t 
rely on their union Brass Hats to do the job for them. They might 
as well follow the UAW constitution which declares the member- 
ship to be the union’s highest authority and take things into their 
own hands. - : | 


the : 


Greathouse. - - 


| trations 
1Dodge Local 3; Federal Mogul 


UAW POLL 
NETS GAIN 
AND LOSS | 


DETROIT.—A set-back for 
Pat Greathouse, Reutherite 
regional director of the UAW 


tory for the Reuther forces in Cad- 
illac Local 22 in Detroit and Buick 
Local 599 in Flint highlighted re- 
turns from elections of UAW local 
officers last week. ; 


This brings the returns to 49 lo- 


| cals, with 25 of them recording 


anti-Reuther results, 17 pro-Reu- 
ther and 7 recording mixed re- 
sults. There are some 900 UAW 
locals, most of them in small shops. 

Dave Miller, incumbent anti- 


Reuther prexy of Cadillac Local 
22, receivéd 1,288 votes to 1,400 


for George Scopus, his cy ge 


opponent, and 253 votes for Pitt, 


' 
i 


ent ; 
Reuther forces for the first time 
in two years won all posts, except 
recording secretary in Flint Buick 
Local 599, Joe Berry was defeated 


| as. prexy 2,657 to 2,450. 


_ Returns from Greathouse’s re- 
gion showed: 


Local 453, Amakgamated, Hil- 


f= |liard Ellis, anti-Reuther “adminis- 
«..| tratien re-elected without opposi- 
| tion. Local 788, Ill. Malleable, 
‘anti-Reuther Solak administration 


re-elected.. Ford Local 551, mid- 


dle-road Hamby administration re- 


elected. 


Kensington Steel Local 162, 
Reuther-Greathouse administration 
won the election. Loeal 447, Re- 
vere Copper, anti-Greathouse slate 
elected.. But they don’t oppose 
Reuther. Local 719, Electromotive, 
pro-Reuther-Greathouse adminis- 
tration remains. 

Local 6, Harvester, Melrose 
Park, recorded a complete rout 
of the Reuther-Trotskyite slate. 
New officers strongly opposed to 


Anti-Greathouse slates were also. 
elected in Chicago Bumper Local 


932, Great Lakes Spring Local 


457 and Local 72,.Nash-Kelvina-— 
tor. However, the. anti-Reuther 
sentiment in these locals is mixed. 

Local 75, Seaman body, elected 
anti-Reuther officers for all posts 
except the presidency. The ond 
prexy supports Reuther, but op- 
poses Reuther’s Regional Director 
Greathouse. 

Additional reports from Ply- 
mouth Local 51 in Detroit now 
show 5 officers in the anti-Reuther 
column and 5 in the Reuther col- 
umn, as compared witha pro-Reu- 
ther majority in tae Local Board 
prior to the election. Frank Dan- 
owski was defeated for president 
and the control of the local will 
be decided in the race for shop 
committee. 

Inroads made by the Reutherites 


wood Local 15, where the Reuther 
ticket 
John Anderson slate, the primary 


def: 

mo; ‘li. 
In contrast, Reutherite adminis- 

were toppled over in 


of Frank Danowski in Ply- 


Local 202, Kaiser-Fraser Local 


Harvester Local 6 in Melrose Park, 


a, .. 


——p 


anti-Reutherite who ran independ- — 


were previously recorded in Fleet- ° 
defeated. the Trotskyite | 


election results in Cadillac and the * 


142, Detroit Steel Local 351 and 
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Illinois-Wisconsin area and a vic- | 


A 


Record Local 600 Vote Answers Bugas — 


faze the group, foremen handed | 
layoffs to workers indiscriminately 
during lunch periods.- After six 
weeks of ‘battle, Chrysler had. 
squeezed two minutes from the 
operation and was still removing” 
20: percent of the workers from 


the group. 


Reaction to the chalk mark was 
at first simple defiance withvut 
va ganized retaliation, resulting -in 


DEARBORN.—Ford. Local 600 
election of officers for the coming 
year has produced a record vote 
of the workers, ,50,000 casting 
their ballots between March 21 
and 25. Never in the history of 
this mighty local which has had 
as high as 87,000 members, back 
in 1941, till today with 65,000, 
has such a turnout. been seen..<: 

Tremendous vital issues moved 


{the Ford workers in this election. 


|Bugas that no wage increase will 
be granted in 1949, nor any pen- 
sion paid by the company, but 
rather speedup will be increased 
22. percent, has moved the Ford 
workers. ~ | : 


; 


~The great vote shows they feel 


that with such an offensive against 
them, the _.only. way -to fight 


-|unitedly is. through the union. The 
older workers who are being}: 


thrown out. onto Miller Road 
dai 


orpudent ngdl  amjgpe pt ll ig ao kl ie 1B a 


vice president John 


y by the score know ‘that only: : 
‘ acts, italk‘about supporting judges. 
Another thing stimulating hele 


great turnout has been the helly- 
crawling policies of the Thomp- 
son clique. Thompson on Feb. 12, 
1949, said that wage increases 
will not. answer Ford workers’ 
problems. Speedup was a “red 
plot,” according to him. He char- 
acterized Bugas’ demand for 22 
percent increase in production as 
“a publicity stunt.” 

No battlecry for struggle. has 
been sounded by him, rather his 
long and windy columns in Ford 


vicious foes of organized labor. 
Again and again he- has. deliber- 
atey sabotaged any~.militant ac- 
tion by workers fighting the com- 
pany'’s attacks on the ynion mem- 
bership. - 

Leading the fight to expose this 


Worker and the Dearborn section 
of the Communist Party. 

The Dearborn Communists is- 
sued a quarter of a million leaflets 
or. speecup that made the entire 


} ‘ . 
of--reelection; = most of - whom ‘are: 


lant coiscious of the need .for 
action, a 


misleader has been the Michigan - 


an APRIL 3, 1949 


How Jimerow Plunders Virginia : 


Wall Street's Byrd Machine Monops olizes Politics, Rebs the People 


ginians, a third of whom are © 
Negro. Reais of the machine is 
‘Démecratic U. S. Sen. Harry 
{Flood Byrd, the millionaire apple 
ories.”"——Thomas } grower who was aoe to the 

Senate in 19384 by onl 7? seven per- 
cent of Virginia’ s adult popula- 
|tion. Previously he was Governor 
jof Virginia. 


Virginia, the “cradle of democ- 


“Every government degener- 
ates when trusted — the rulers of 
the people alone. The people 
themselves therefore, are the. 
only safe de 
Jefferson. 


‘By Alice Burke 
RICHMOND, Va. 


For two decades the notorious 


Byrd machine has had a strangle- 
hold on the economic, political racy,” itself has no democracy. A 


and social life of 2,677,773 Vir- vicious system of Jimcrow national 


ee Go a 


SOUTH in STRUGGLE 
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What Frank Graham’‘s Appointment 


Means to People of Carolinas 


NOTE: This week Junius Scales, chairman of the Carolinas 
District of the Communist Party and veteran of World War II, 
has written a guest column about North Carolina, where he and 

_ generations of his family were born and reared.—SAM HALL 


By Junius Scales’ 
Chairman,| Carolinas District, Communist Party 


[THE PEOPLE of North Carolina were * generally surprised to hear 

March 22 that Governor W. Kerr Scott had appointed univer- 
sity president Frank Graham, to fill’a vacancy in the U. S. Senate. 
“Liberal” machine Democrats, right-wing trade union leaders, and 
many Negro people gave the new Senator blankcheck support, ‘con- 
vinced that hé can do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more. 
reactionary Democrats were enraged. 

Most North Carolinians consider Dr. Graham something of a 
“radical.” He has been president of the University of North Cs.,o- 
lina since 1930, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- 
ing Southern university, and a center of liberalism. 

However, Graham’s desire is to make progress without hurt- 
ing any one’s feelings. He holds the belief that the struggle against 
fascism and white supremacy in the U.. S. must be waged as a 
moral and religious educational campaign. This dulls his ability 
to come to grips with the material and economic basis for the 
centuries-old subjugation of the eae people. ‘ 


RAHAM’S progressivism had serious weaknesses before the 
war (witness his red-baiting in the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare). These weaknesses have intensified since the war. 
Recently, especially s Roosevelt's death, he has 

engaged in more recent red-baiting. He is tied 

- completely to Truman's foreign policy and war 

program. 

ae _ The State Department used him to give lib- 

‘ q@j[e™ eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia 
‘2 eee (much as it used Mark Ethridge, another Southern 
3 liberal for similar purposes in Greece and Bul- 
garia). Lately, he has become a national com- 
mittee member of ADA. -He is. not so brave 
in defense of free-speech as he was in the Roose- 
velt days. He upheld the action of Jesser Univer- 


FRANK GRAHAM sity officials in barring John Gates, editor of The 


- Worker from speaking on the campus because he was under in- | 


dictment. Many of the Democratic hacks who fought him bitterly 
in the ’30s lately have had kind words for him. 
However, Graham is not the customary type of Southern Sen- 


ator, and many people are ‘asking why he was appointed. Much of — 


the answer lies in the peculiar position that North Carolina occu- 
pies in the South. The Democratic Party in North Carolina has 
ruled, when possible, with a velvet glove. A policy of force and 
violence was used against the Negro people only in Reconstruction 
days, and to @@8troy the unity achieved with small white farmers 
in the Populist period. Subsequently, under the guidance of men 
»  Jike C. B. Aycock, Josephus Daniels, O. Max Gardner, and the pres- 

- ent Governor ‘Scott, corporation rule has proceeded under the 
guise of liberalism, paternalism, and 
marked contrast to most other Southern states. 

* 
[DESFIE all the talk of “progress” and “solving the Negro prob- 
lem,” actual conditions of the Negro people are not a great. 

deal better than inthe rest of the South. T Abthenah the Negro pop- 
ulation is about the same, much fewer Negroes vote in North Caro - 
lina than in Georgia. When the plantation system operates in the 
East, police brutality is a daily occurrence and there is always 
the threat of lynching. 
~ _ Negroes are being driven from industry, unemployment is 
daily increasing. The proportion of funds spent on Negro educa- 
tion, as compared to white, is one of the lowest in the South. As 
might be expected. conditions of white workers are bad. The aver- 
age weekly unemployment compensation payment is the lowest 
in the country. As a part of Scott’s “go forward” program, the 


Pe) 


‘minimum compensation has just been raised from four dollars to six | 


dollars per week! Only a aa 
- trial workers are organized, and 
- on the books. 

Under these conditions the. people are becoming more de- 
manding. The Graham appointment must be considered as recog- 
_ nition by the state and national administrations of the fact that we 
are entering a period of growing mass struggles. It is an attempt 
to use Graham’s liberal reputation to encourage illusions about 

_ __ the Democratic Party and it is a concession to the common people. 
re Graham’s record ‘and recent statements indicate that mass 
“ movements in North Carolina can ensure a progressive vote from 
_ him on such issues as Taft-Hartley, Mundt-Nixon, minimum wage, 
* and health insurance. The common ‘people cnnot lean back com- 
' placently. because they see in him a person far superior to corpora- 
-tion lawyers like Mc and ‘bosses like ‘Umstead and 
 Waynick. There will be pressure on Graham from two directions. 
_ Rea pressure will come from his su = po va of the Truman Ad- 
: ministration: and its foreign fe eR ike er pressure that must 
me Anti ang, 


|, Mbererented ERS <fg hi class and the’Neg gro ‘| with 


{orc )+ ta 


tap mp of the state’s indus- 
is: an anti-closed shop law 


4 


_{state, county and city. 


- ALL OF THE STATE em- 
ployes, as well as certain county 


Negroes Stage 


|He was rudely ordered to leave 


“go forward” programs in . |; 


|them drove’ Whitfield ‘to the city 


letter was sent to the head -of the 


oppression of the Negro neice 

polltax, voting restrictions and 
tricky registration qualifications | 
have deprived more than _ three- 
fourths of Virginia’s adult popula- 
tion of the right to vote. 

- Virginia is controlled by a. com- 
bination of Wall Street industrial- 
ists and big landowners operating 
through one of the most en- 
trenched and vicious political ma- 
chines- in America wealthy, 
despotic and. unscrupulous Byrd 
machine. 


by Byrd, run the machine. The 
machine, in turn, through its con- 
trol of the Democratic Party and 
state and federal patronage, runs 
every government department— 


Here’s how the set-up is con- 
trolled. . | 


SEN. HARRY BYRD 


Boycott Over 
Cop Brutality 


GREENVILLE, N. C. — The 
Negro people of this eastern 
North Carolina black - belt. town 
fare fighting back ‘against Jim 
‘Crow. 

On Februa 
mond Whitfiel 
‘veteran, was waiting for a young 
lady in thedlobby of a movie: the- 
atre in the Negro section of town. 


a, 


2, George 
fe’ Negro 


by the white theatre manager. 
Whitfield replied he would leave 
when he met the girl he was wait- 
ing for. The theatre manager 

called two cops and the three of 


jail. He was told to get-out of the 
car and was knocked cold as he 
stepped from the door, 


He gained consciousness several 
hours later in jail with his head 
badly beaten. In spite of pleas by | 
his family physician he was re- 
fused medical treatment. As a re- 
sult one of his eyes is probably 
permanently damaged, 


Mr. Whitfield was tried on 
three charges: (1) trespassing, . for 
which he was fined $15.00, (2) re- 
sisting arrest, 60 days in jail and 
(3) assaulting an officer, 90 days: 
in jail. The case was appealed 
and is pending. 

Meanwhile people in the Ne- 
gro community from various or- 
ganizations and clubs, sparked by 
members of local 10, FTA-CIO, 
staged a one-week boycott of the 
theatre which was one hundred 
per cent effective. Meetigs of 
Negro citizens were held and a 


theatre chain in Raleigh demand- 
ing that he fire his manager in 
Greenville, After the boycott a 
theatre official arrived, fired the 


jestablished by Byrd in 1934. The} 
‘board is chaired by Byrd’s right- 


A handful of men, hand-pidhed? 


dustry, together with the local in- 


ka |SION of the Negro people is the 
Fe |chief reason why Byrd has been 


{have taken place in Virginia dur- 


Jers rule the state and the people 


‘of medical, dental and — 


-| 


and city employes, such as Com-' 
monwealth attorneys, county and 
city treasurers, have no tenure. 
Their tenure and salary is deter- 
mined every year by -the State 
Compensation Board which was 


hand man, E. R. Combs, who is 
also secretary of the State Senate. 
For both his jobs he makes 
$10,500 yearly—more than the/|1 
Governor's salary. 


Besides this, the Compensation 
Board, through the state, pays 
part of the salaries of county and 
city officials. Because of this gov- 
ernment employes have to toe the 
mark. They dare not say a word 
against the Byrd machine and its 
lieutenants—otherwise it's a _pay- 
cut the next year'or no job. Less 
than one-tenth of one percent of 
the state employes are Negro.- 
Thanks to the Byrd machine, 
the Wall Street bankers and in- 
dustrialists who own controlling 
interests in most of southern in- | 
dustrialists and plantation. own- 
ers, have kept Virginia a semi- 
feudal colony. 
* 


THE NATIONAL OPPRES- 


able to rule Virginia ai why Wall 
Street is able to drain huge super- 
profits out of all Virginians, Negro 
as well as white. 

Jimcrow, segregation and lynch 
terror are the weapons of Byrd 
and of Wall Street against the 
growing unity and militancy of the 
people. . Twelve cross burnings 


ing the past year—eight of them 
in the black belt counties near the 
site where Nat Turner led the 
famous rebellion against the slave- 
__ | holders. 

Wall Street and plantation own- 


pay the price. Virginia's indus- 
trial workers, as the workers of all 
southern states, are robbed of $10 
every week because of the Jim- 
crow system, The results can be 
seen at a_glance—sub-standard 
housing, poor health and under-' 
nourishment are everywhere. . The 
me on) oy dual school system 
robs both Negro and white chil- 
dren of an adequate education. 

“Ten cent an hour Harry” is 
‘what Byrd is called by Virginia's 
working people because of the in- 
‘famously low wages paid to agri-| Bp 
cultural workers in his apple 
orchards. He serves Wall] Street 
well. There is no minimum wage 
law. The child labor law is com- 
pletely inadequate. 

* 


ALL THESE AGENCIES are 
administered by Byrd’s henchmen. 
It was. Byrd's handpicked Gov- 
emor Tuck who drafted striking. 
utility workers into the militia in 
1946 and defeated the workers’ 
demands. Tuck _ then jammed 
through one of the most vicious 
anti-strike laws, which_ prohibits 
organization’ of city, coufty or} 
state employes. 

At this very moment Byrd is 
mailing .out thousands of letters 
to Virginia farmers, postage paid 
iby the American taxpayers thanks 

te the franking privilege, in an 
effort to mobilize them against the 
75-cent minimum wage bill and 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

All working Virginians pay the 
price for Byrd’s Wall Street rule. 
The heaviest price,. however, is 
being paid by the one-third who 
are Negro. Segregation and dis- 
crimination is enforced by law. 
Schools for Negro children. are 
far worse than those for white 
children. Negroes. receive the 
lowest wages, live in the worst 
slums, and: suffer most from lack 


Care. eS 

ae: 
PARTICULARLY. VICIOUS is 
the almost ..complete exclusion of 
Negroes from Virginia's major in- 
Most other indus- 


brutal manager and replaced him 
“a local Negro 3 , 
the pom trrnity. . Rr ee Oa 


er oleae 
mination. In Norfolk: gressive, ° militant’ program. 


|up the fi 


fexcellent .o 


‘whee the Ford assembly plant 
employs some 1,500, less than a 
dozen are Negro! In other indus- 
tries they are restricted almost en- 
tirely to the least skilled and low- 
est paying jobs. — 

Negroes who do find jobs in 
industry are the last to be hired 
and the first to be laid off. In 
the tobacco industry in Richmond 
- gi workers with as much as 

ears seniority are bein ei ow laid 
ause of speedup an 
eee | 

More’ than anything else age 
and his masters fear the unity of 
Negro and white. The movement 
to abolish segregation has been 
growing. This is being answered 
with increased terror and vicious * 
“white supremacy’ ravings. _ The 
machine plots to squeeze millions 
out of the people by the proposed 
sales tax in order to maintain the. 
vicious segregated- dual school 


System. 
° 


THE LOCAL PRESS and radio. 
dominafed by:the machine, calls 
for armed, resistance should fed- 
eral civil rights legislation be 
enacted. They know that their 
stranglehold, and the super-profits 
of Wall Street, depend on the 
continuation of the Jimcrow na- 
tional » oppression of the Negro 
people. They shudder at the 
growing unity of Negro and white 
to abolish segregation, because it 
threatens their rule. 


But Byrd's control over Vir- 
ginia is not a problem of Vir- 
ginians alone. Byrd also controls, 
almost completely, the Virginia 
delegation in Congress which has 
lined up the reactionaries in Con- 
gress to defeat progressive legisla- 
tion, and enact anti-labor, anti- 
people’ $ measures. 


Byrd is a supporter of the Tru- 
man bi-partisan war drive and 
joins with the admmistration in its 
red-baiting, its loyalty oaths and 
unconstitutional efforts to outlaw 
the Communist Party. 

While he opposes Truman’s 
demago; ic promises and speeches 
on civil rights and progressive 
legislation, Byrd actually is a great 
}aid to Truman as are the other 
southern reactionaries who give 
Truman an alibi for his own fail- 
ure to push through legislation 
which the people want. 

* 


FOR TWO DECADES, while. 
oe ruling Virginia, ~ 
has served his Wall Street- 
p antation Owner masters not on 
in. Virginia but also in the ha 
of Congress. 

But a have never given 
ht to smash the Byrd mae 
chine. Slowly. but surely the unity 
of the people against the machine 
has n rising. 
headway swiftly in the past few 
years. 

Two years ago, ued Roose- 
velt's program, a loose grouping 
of Negro, labor and other pro- 
gressive forces came within sight 
of victory. A switch of 25,000 
votes would have defeated Byrd 
for reelection to the Senate. 

Since then, a Negro was elected 
to the Board of County Super- 
visors in Nansemond County. A 
prominent Negro attorney, Oliver 
Hill, was elected to the Richmond 
City Council. A labor ‘man, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Central La- 
bor Union, AFL, was elected to 
the State Legislature. The Negro 
pone and labor have —— 
muc more active itica 
Dozens of Negro and idler conde 
dates have run for election to 


various local offices. 


* ” 
THIS YEAR’S ELECTION for 


‘Governor and the -State _— 


ture presents a real oppor 
deal a fatal - blow to he Byrd 

clique.- In several areas ‘Goce are 
rtunities ‘to elect 
Negro and labor: candidates to the 
Legislature me proved that the a- 
bor movemen join with ‘the 
Negro eee and pro gressive 
forces a out a joint cam- 


also closed _ to them | 


paign. strategy and #1 pro- 


It has gained © 


_ Young Folks Like 
_ YPA's Canteen 


ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON-—The young folks enjoy a 
taste of good healthy fun at the YPA Canteen in Club Sudan. 
Affi xzffiffi xzfififfi vb vbgk xzfillfixz 


vb cm cm cm cmfwyp 


DETROIT. — “Doing anything 
Sundays? You bet. I am going to 
the YPA canteen—stag I guess.” 

This is becoming a typical re- 

mark in progressive youth circles 


these ‘days. The afternon jazz ses- 


sions at the Young Progressives 
.canteen, cokes, good  entertain- 
‘ment~ and democracy, aftratced 
125 youngsters to the. clul¥ on its 
opening day. 


~~ 


ov ployment Compensation checks. © 
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Unemployment Up, 


Negroes Worst 


i 


: DETROIT.—Unemployment in Michigan will reach a quarter of a-million by the 
end-of March, a total of 12 percent of.the labor force in the state, it was predicted by re- 
liable authorities this week, ApPECaya ery 175,000 are drawing or have pending Unem- 


fg |An estimated 36,000 ‘families, are 


getting direct relief. Aother D5... 


+000 workers, not eligible for Un- 


employment Compensation, © are 
idle. 

Another 200,000 persons are re- 
ceiving either old age .pensions, 


aid to dependent: children’ or aid 


2 | to the blind. 


In 13 major areas: in: the state 
the Michigan Unemployment 


i | Compensation Commission survey 


The interracial canteen, located 
in Club Sudan, 550 E. Adams, is 
the first of its kind in Detroit. The 
Canteen opens at 4 p.m. and the 
doors are open to everyone. 


Fran Barat, recreatiohal director 
of: YPA, said the first 50 girls in 
the canteen next Sunday will 4: 


admitted free. _ Admission for a 
couple or a stag is $l. 


for February presents a grim pic- 


‘ture of rising unemployment. 


In the Upper Peninsula more 
thai 10,000 are unemployed with 
‘the figures each weak slowly ris- 


ing. 
In Muskegon 7,000 are ‘un- 


employed; Grand Rapids, 6,400: 
Jackson, ‘4 ,200; Lansing, 6,100. 
These figures are much higher 
as we go to press, as_ the 
MUCC reports. show only uftem- 
ployment for February and not the 


fact that rolls have been climbing 


at the rate of 10,000 to 20,000 a 

week state-wide during: March. 
In Detroit, Jast week's unem- 

ployment figures were 68,000 and 


Vote ‘Yes’ on Proposal Card D 
To Improve Education in Detroit 


By Jack Steel | 
DETROIT. — On April 4 

Detroit voters will have a 

chance to vote for more 


schools, more teachers, more edu- 
cational supplies, and more libra- 
ries for the benefit of all Detroit 
residents, from four to eighty-fouw. 
_ That is the meaning of the two 


proposals, D and C, on the coming 


ballot. 
Evéryone knows that the Detroit 


~school system is breaking out at 
the seams. Some children go to 
school half a day; others must ride 
buses across town to attend; many 
have to try to learn in crowded 
Gassrooms in dilapidated build- 
ings. The school system needs 


ilowed for taxation for use by the 


Prescriptions Called for 
and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
Phone AR 2990. 


| needed. 


| problems that must be solved be- 


WHAT TO READ 


Next Week 
12 Vel. LENIN SET 
2 Vol. KARL MARX 
Selected Works 
VLADIMIR LENIN. . 
(A political biography) 
PIALECTICS OF NATURE 
by Friedrich Engles 
SCIENCE AND IDEALISM 
by Maurice Cornforth 
THE‘ ORIGIN ef the FAMILY 
PRIVATE PROPERTY and the STATE 
by Friedrich Engles 1.50 


$15.00 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE 1917 

by Maurice Dobb - 4.00 

* §OVIET ECONOMY DURING THE 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

by N. A. Vozmesensky 

THE CIVIL ‘WAR IN FRANCE 
by Karl Marx with introduction 
by Engels 3 


PROGRESSIVE | 


BOOK STORE. 
2419 Grand River — Reom-7_ 


SPLEEN Lala SET 


1.06 


3 ve = 


as owe we Oe tO Oe eS Ft Oe Hee FeBNnensest 


teachers, buildings, repairs, and 
supplies, 
Where should the money come 


from? | 


According to Proposal D on the 
ballot we must vote as to whether} 
we will raise the millage limit al- 


city for education and other func-. 

tions of government. Raising the 
millage from 15 mills per $1,000 
valuation to 17% mills would mean 
$2.50 per year per thousand. 

For .the average Detroit home 
owner this would mean $10-12 a 
year more taxes for a much im- 

proved school system. At present 
this is the only way of helping the 
schools. Proposal D has the back- 
ing of teachers’ unions, parent and 
civic groups all over the city. 


Proposal C would mean more 
money for the city’s library system. 
Unplanned confusion in the city’s 
expansion led to ng libraries in 
many sections. Ne libraries, 
books, and more librarians are 


Neither proposal gets to the real 


fore Detroit and Michigan have the 
sort of educational system they | 
need. A fundamental change is 
needed for permanent improve- 
men.t 


_ A democratic, people’ $ tax pro- | 
gram would cut -out the taxes 
which .are a burden on lower in- 
come groups like the excise and 
sales taxes, and would institute 
new taxes on incomes over $5,000 
and on the fattened corporations 
a get by now with a $50,000 
imit. 


Looking at the auto corpora- 
tions in Detroit alone, each that 
has published - figures has an- 
nounced tremendous incréases in 
profits for 1948. Chrysler made 
$89 million het rofit, an increase 
of 33%; an AS — in- 


crease 1,400%: and General Mo- 
tors, $440 million, increase 53%. 
Both the workers in the UAW and 
the children of Michigan could use: 
some of that profit ‘squeezed out 
of the workers by speed-ups and 
raised productivity. 

Even such a tax change—and it 
would take a great political upset 
to bring even that about—would 
not solve everything. 

The Marshall Plan, 
the Atlantic Pact mean continued 
war production, false price levels, 


| scarcity of many. building items, in- 


security and eventually war or de- 
pression. ‘The only solution known 
to that puzzle is socialism. 


Under socialism, when the peo- 
ple run the show for themselves, 
a universal, free, democratic edu- 
cational system is possible with no 
discrimination because of race; 
color, creed, or national origin. 
with no upsets due te depressions 
er wars. 

For better education next fall: 


vote yes on Proposals G and D. 


For better education next year 
| 


support a people'’s,tax program. 
And for better education for the 
‘next fifty years work for socialism. 


Burrough Fires 1,500 

. DETROIT. — Result of’ failure 
to organize into a trade union is 
being felt at Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., where both old and 


the lay-off axe. 
The company announced that 


1.500 workers are due to be laid 
off on April J. An earlier lay-off 


ERP,,. and. 


with loud howls of glee by the 


new workers are living in fear ot | 


16,000 .on direct relief. Thej 
MUCE report on* Detroit states 
that the labor market in the future| 
points to a gradual downtrend in 
employment. 

While state ‘agencies "declare | 
they. keep no specific records of | 
Negro layofts, all of them will ad- 


mit that well over 60 percent of 
the total unémployed are Negro 
men and women. 

In Willow Run, Desibias Harbor 


jand St. Joe, the first unemployed 


councils have been _ established 
and are recognized by the local 
welfare authorities. 


— 


——_ 
2 


Housing Need Soars - 
But Plan Limps Minus — 
State Government Aid — 


DETROIT.—It seems that little 
interest will be shown by govern- 
ment bodies in Michigan to .con- 
tinue rent control or build. low- 
cost public housing. ac 

Governor “Soapy” Williams has 
already announced that: he will 
leave the continuance of rent con- 
trol “up to the cities and commu-: 
nities.’ 


This outright retreat in? com- 


| bination with the retreat’ re Con-| 


gressional forces, has been greeted 


real estate cliques here who have 
returned flushed with victory 
Jafer their weeks -of hectic lobby- 
ing in Washington. - 

The Detroit City. Council al- 
ready has given a signal of where: 
it stands when it refused to raise 
the income limitation “on city 


; 


housing units. 

In Detroit there are some 46,000 
families living in sium. conditions, . 
$7,000 doubled up: and 16,000 
without adequate - housing . facif- . 


ities. An additional 7,000 families 
{will be without homes or: shelter . 


because of the building of the: 
Edsel Ford super highway. A total 


jof 200,000 families are estimated 3 3 


to need’ housing in the ‘state. ~~ 

Evictions: per month in Detroit 
are estimated to ‘run anywhere 
from 1,500 to 2,000, according to 
reports of Circuit Court Commis- 
sioners handling eviction cases. 
Meanwhile Govermor Williams’ 
housing program consists. of ask- 


ing the legislature to pay out each” / 


year $3,000,000 for interest on 
revenue bonds that the cities will 
float to build homes, | 


TO OUR READERS ...| 


Again we call the attention: of 
our readers to the importance of |: 
getting acquainted with ‘our ad- 
vertisers. 

Again -we ask our readers to 


dustry, and against Jimacrow anal = 
all forms of discriminaton. | 

_Qur readers, we are sure, will | 
understand. 


ee 


support the’ people who buy ad- 
vertising space in our newspaper. 

We urge our readers to buy 
their goods and services from 
Michigan Worker advertisers and 
then tell them why we give them 
our patronage. 

Every dollar a reader spends on 
the goods and services required 
for his personal needs and for the 


needs of his family is a powerful |} 


weapon in the fight against reac- 
tion. The effectiveness of this 
weapon must be fully realized and 
treated with proper consideration. 

It is a weapon fighting for 
peace, against the speedup in in- 


| Paints, Appliance and Furniture 
- the most reasonable prices 


NATE’S OUTLET 


13606 Fenkell near Schaefer - 
Phone VE 8-3020 . 


‘General Repairs 


® GAS ® OIL 


Road Service Brake Service 
Collision Bumping 
Painting Undercoating 


GEORGE POSEN 
‘ SSERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
C Phone TR 3-9887 | 


—_— 


© Borsht 


COOPERATIVE 


lst Branch 
2934 YEMANS 


© Golubtsi 
DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 


hs Nalesniki 
ca Vareniki : 


RESTAURANTS 


2nd Branch 
9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


affected 522. 


CLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
-s SHOWER DOORS 
NORTH GLASS co. 


8016 MecNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 


. Phone TA 5-9366 . 
ee oe sae 


PIANOS 
| Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK | 


HAROLD SMITH 


Niagara 0673 


Ee ~ t 


‘Patronize Our Advertisers-Mention The Worker, 
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' Evicted at Gun Point from Pontiae Home: 


pond 


Vet 


 Railroaded 
‘To Pris on 


By William Allan 


- PONTIAC.—Giles Curry, 


year-old Negro World War II vet- 
eran, is serving.3'2 to 10 years in = 
Jackson State prison because the 4:63) 
‘Oakland County Circuit | Court a 


says he was guilty of felonious _jggaay 


assault. 


Giles Curry was laid off at 3 
the Wilson Foundry last October #4 
alorig with his brother Lester and #4 
his friend Lee Roy Kill, both of #23: 
whom lived with him in Crystal © 
Beach government “housing” proj- = 


ect, a trailer camp. 


When the 3 
workers were laid off funds ran : 3 


short and they got a month be- @ 


hind in their rent. | 

They pay $27.75 a month rent 
for the trailer. They have to pay 
‘extra for light, heat, gas and any 
" repairs. 
ning water, no inside toilet, no 
bath. Besides, they cost a mini- 
- mum of $1 a day to heat. 

Felix McDavitt, manager of 
this federal housing project, lost 
no time in taking. Giles Curry to 
- court and seeking an eviction or- 
der for non-payment “of one 
month's rent. The judge ruled in 
December that if Curry could pay 
then he shou's! not be evicted. 
~ Curry then took up part of the 
rent, which was refused. He then 
borrowed the rest, as he just had 
gotten back to work. Again it 
was refused. 

On Jan. 16, McDavitt, his as- 
sistant, Young, a poliecman and 
a constable came to Curry’s trailer 


with four maintenance men to. 


a 


evict him. 


Curry vainly tried to remion- 
strate with them, telling them he 
had nowhere to go and’ that he 
still had the rent. © 


According to the story told in 
court later, shooting began _ be- 
tween Curry, who had a .22 rifle, 
and the four leaders of the evic- 
_tion. No one has clearly brought 
out who fired the first shot, al- 
though witnesses claim it was*Mc- 
“eg 9 Others say Curry fired 

rst. 


' What was established beyond a 
shadow of doubt is that McDavitt 
and his assistant both carried re- 
volvers when they came to evict 
Curry, as did the constable arid | — 
the policeman. While all wit- 
messes say that Curry fired just 
two shots, the others fired volley 
after volley. 


Curry gave himself up without 
a struggle. When*he was tried he 

did not have a lawyer, pleaded 

uilty and was sentenced. to 3% 
a 10 years in the state prison, 
Jackson. 

Curry never had been in any 
trouble before, had no criminal 
record. N evertheless, he received 
thé maximum sentence. 

3 Meanwhile, McDavitt and 
Young are let off scot free. 

Some ‘months ago this paper 

rinted pictures and stories ex- 

sing the Hooverville character 
of the Crystal Beach federal hous- 
ing project. We showed jammed 
up toilets. We reported broken- 
down trailers that got no re oe 

In our story we demand 
know why repairs and rehabilita. 
_fion_were not carried out by peo-| ar 

ple like McDavitt. ~_- 
‘Some weeks after the e 
conditions at reo 


ure 
ach, 


The tenants of 
UAW-CIO, : oe! 


The trailers have no run- * 


GILES _CURRY-Railroaded 
to jail for defending his trailer 
home against armed eviction. 


answer to many. questions about 


the entire Curry affair. 


® Why did the court make no 
issue. of the fact that McDavitt 
and Young came to evict Curry 
armed with revolvers? 


_@ Why did they refuse to ac- 
cept rent from a World War II 
jveteran when vets are not sup- 
posed to be evicted on any fed- 
eral housing project when they are 
unemployed? 

© Why was Curry, a first of- 
fender, not turned over to the pro- 
bationary department? 

® Why didn’t the court take 
into consideration the human as- 
pects of the case, particularly 
when Curry had a good war rec- 
ord, wanted to pay his rent. and 
rightly got indignant when it was 
refused? 

® Did the court study whether 
a man has the right to defend his 
own home when it is invaded by 
armed men? 

These questions are beia 
turned over to competent lega 
authorities by a committee of ten- 
ants who have asked the Michi- 
gan Civil Rights Congress to as- 
sist and possibly seek an appeal 
of the harsh sentence imposed on 
Giles Curry. " 


oa imitteewoman of the PP, 


‘| Jewish people 


LANSING.—Passage of 
tices legislation by the —— 
ture was anes after ear- 
ing on a bill now introduced in 
which the main points of the New 
York law were contained. Barred 
from speaking at the hearing, 
however, were representatives of 
the Progressive Party and the 
Young Progressives of Michigan. 

Speakers were hand-picked by 
the Social Democrat. Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists, a 
‘clique now in command of Gov. 
“Soapy’ Williams’ strategy on all 
legislative matters. Some 300 
people were present with most of 
them silent observers. The Pro- 
gressive Party spokeswoman, Miss 
Erma Henderson, national com- 
was told 
that the slip with her name “‘got 
misplaced.” 


Despite the polite tones of all 
concerned in speaking for passage 
of an FEPC Act in the state, some 
speakers brotight out that dis- 
crimination against Negroes and 
is practiced in 
many fields of employment in the 
State. 


& 

While praising the New York 
FEPC Act, it was pointed out 
that not a single case under that 
act had even been brought to the 
enforcement stage. Emphasis on 
the enforcement of any FEPC Act 
has been one of the high points 
of the Progressive Party campaign. 

,The Michigan Civil Rights Con- 
gress and scores’ of groups that 
participated with them in_ the 
memorable FEPC petition cam- 
paign which netted 180,000 signa- 
tures two years ago, were kept 
from participating in the hearing. 

The Republicans have already 
announced that if there is any 
FEPC act’ passed it will be sent 
to the voters at the first general 
election (1950) for a referendum 


gress this week announced that 
while they were not given the op- 
portunity to speak at the hearing 
they will do all in their power to 
work for passage of FEPC. 


On April 1 and 2 a statewide 
conference of several hundred 
delegates will open with a mass 
rally Friday night at the Music 
Hall, Detroit, with U. S. Sen. 
William Langer, Dr. -¥, ic 
Wilson, nationally known El 
leader, and Maurice Sugar, con- 
sultative attorney in the case of 
the 12 Communist leaders,. as 
speakers. Pete Seeger will sing. 

A mass delegation is expected 
{to visit Lansing shortly afterward 


to lobby for passage of an FEPC 
| Act. 


L Sttdhtenelins Urge Teeth 
For Fair Employment Law 


some © 
type of Fair Employment Prac-? 


The Michigan Civil Rights Con- | - 


e 
ye ) ia 
Le ye Pe 
Ns 
FAIR PRACTICES 


WERE rank and file UAW members told not to 
come to Lansing a couple of weeks ago when the 
hearing was being staged on FEPC legislation? — 


First they were told to send delegates from union FEPC com- 
mittees. Several days before the date of the hearing they received 
a letter from William Oliver, UAW International F EPC Dire@tor 
telling them it was “postponed ae , 


wes. AU TOTOWN ALL FY 


oY THE OLD-TIMER 


Things have gotten so bad in ‘sie about passage of any 
progressive legislation that Republicans are defying the Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Association of Catholic Trade Unions 
and CIOQ prexy Gus Scholle to “produce the masses if they are sup- 


porting your demands.” 


* ° ¥ 


| Incidentally, the sickest looking character around Lansing these 
days is ACTU “brain” Paul Weber, press seeretary to “Soapy” Wil- 
liams, A press secretary is supposed to get favorable news into the 
press about the guy he works for. 

Weber hasn’t hit a good ball since he arrived in Lansing, wear- 
ing a bow tie, just like ‘ ‘Soapy.” 

The laugh of the week is that the GOP’ers are calling “Soapy’s” 


regime Socialistic. 


* o o 


Reuther has an answer to this “sitdown strike” of the machine 
Dems in the State Senate. He is preparing to launch “a labor party” 
which will be made up of “progressives,” we suppose, like GOP’er 
U.S. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, Humphreys of Minnesota 


and others. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


GM workers get a three-cent wage improvement increase come 
May 29. The columnists of the boss psess already are predicting 
that come June, GM _ workers will receive a three-cent wage cut 
as the Government controlled price indexs take a drop. , 

Once again, we assume, Reuther will start talking that work- 
ers really didn't get a wage cut, their “real wages stay at the same 


level. 


° * ” a 


While UAW vice-president Richard Gosser’s wife is sueing 
him for divorce, watch for another one of these little bills of divorce, 
that tell so much, being handed to another top ranking piece of 
UAW brass who not so ong ago bess wae in the press, 


Why doesn’t the UAW publi salssicis crew tell the story of 
how locals in Toledo .are demanding an investigation of Gosser's ° 
letting 2,500 CIO members go into the AFL Teamsters so that 
Goesser carf get his hooks onto control of the AFL Central Labor — 


Body? . ¥ 


gs F, Addes, one time. UAW leader, now that a fighting 
upsurge of the rank and file is g the Reuther gang on the East 
Side of Detroit a hard time, loftily announces across the bar of his 
saloon, that “if the boys want me to go back in the shop and run 
for East Side Regional Director, I'm willing. ?. 


* 


We see by the papers that "Richard 1. Leonard, also at one 
‘time up on top of the UAW with Addes, is now water ‘boy for"CIO 
Director Allan Haywood out in Los Angeles, where the Haywood 
seizure group have their hooks in the L. A. CIO Council 


Harry Bennett, formerly of F ‘al Motor Co. ill-fame, is sched- 
uled to be the next personnel director at the Kaiser F razer Willow 
Run plant. Bang goes another illusion that. Kaiser is a “liberal” 


capitalist. 


All Around the State: 


” 


ye Ply 


AC Gets Profits; Workers Get Layoffs 


FLINT. 
Contract for Plane Spark Plugs,” 
blared the Flint Journal on the 
very day that another 100 women 
were laid off “indefinitely” from 
the corporation’s Fuel. Pump de- 
partment. The 100 will proba- 
bly be gypped of vacation pay, 
due to all on the payroll May 1. 

Last September’ AC Sparking 
Division. got a million dollar. war 
order and production is zooming. 

The catch is that about one- 
third of the workerseare laid off 
and those remaining are being 
squeezed for higher and higher 
output. An example is that three 
women instead of four now work 
o|the burring machine in the fuel 
pangs department. Fuel pumps 

e being machined at the rate of 
5, 000 daily, whereas 4,500 was 
the former norm. 
Right wing President Don Ellis 
of UAW-AC Local 651 has ig- 


nored the layoffs and speedup. He 


,;seems to be too busy preaching 


‘the virtues of labor-management 
cooperation—a campaign he 
to launch at a 


of | helped: 


e meeting of ministers, ve 


“AC Gets $750,000 © — 


'tiac and Port Huron. 


Muskegon Layoffs 


Tops in Michigan 


MUSKEGON.—This city is the, 
hardest hit in Michigan by mount- 
ing layoffs. Even according to 
conservative MUCC figures, un- 
employment reached 15 percent 
of the total labor force in Janu- 
ary. 

With the statewide average un- 
employment figure set at 6.5 per- 
cent of ail workers, other areas 
reporting a considerably higher 


insula with 12.9 percent and 
jackson with 10 percent. 

Other cities where unemploy- 
ment has reached a dangerous 
stage are Battle Creek, Bay City, 
Midland, Benton Harbor, St. ~ Jo- 
seph, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Pon- 


a 


Grand Rapids Group 


Blasts Jib Jimcrow 
GRAND RAPIDS:—Most jobs 


in Michigan carry ey. white” . 


ae We 


fact-based on MUSS fig- 


Doctors Favor ‘Free Enterprise’ 
Over Bay City Children’s Lives 


percentage were the Upper Pen-: 


BAY CITY. —The “free enter- 
prise” attitude of physicians or- 
ganized into the American Med- 
ical Association here is being 


blamed for a serious diphtheria 


epidemic. 
Last. fall Dr. Lafkin, coun 


health director, warned re m 
ics that the percentage of —— 


lated children had oppo” Fae 
gerously low. He ad innocu- 
lation in school. 

The county supervisors 4 
but the decisions’ denoun 
proposal as* “socialized medicine.” 
The newspapers, champions of 


“free enterprise,” ad parents 
to bring their children to private 


‘medics at $2:50 a shot. . 


In February Rha very malignant 


the 


form of diphtheria broke out at 
Garfield Primary School. In a 
week all contagion facilities of 
city hospitals were taxed to the 
limit. Within two weeks four 
children had died, — 

Near-panic ensued. A belated 
-|innoculation center was set up in 
the Court House. But now the 
-|local AMA bosses are gunning for 
Dr. Lafkin’s scalp. 

Unofficial committees have vis- 
lited city councilmen—only two of 
whom are . pro-labor—at their 
homes. to urge the necessity of 
free innoculations. They are now 
available—under duress—at the 
county building, but the AMA is. 
staill resisting free shots in the 
sone ee 


ures—was scored by a Grand Rap- 


Francis J. Haas, The committee |F 


=~ 
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"The Wydkar Poisoned by DDT? 
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) Layofts Hit Steelworkers 


MES When the steel industry starts slowing up, its 
PS bad. So Bernard Burton examines how bad and 
reviews some job proposals, 
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A Farmer Appeals to Unionists 


Excerpts of a speech by a leader of the Farmer’s 
Union. : 
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Court Prompts 
Budenz to Fake 
“Conspiracy 
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Redbai ting Hits 


SUNDAY APRIL 1949 


Lynn UE Local: 
Wage Fight Near 


By Leo Soft 


LYNN, Mass. oas a fourth-round wage battle com- 
up between UE-CIO and General Electric. But redbait- 


min gy in Local 201, biggest local in the union, are dragging out’ 


a red herring which threatens: to divide GE workers just 


when they should be standing®— 


shoulder-to-shoulder to shag it out 
with the company. 

Chief “anti-Communist” in the 
local has been Business Agent 
' Frederick Kelly. Kelly, chummy 
- with Lynn ACTU’ers, has publish- 
ed statements. in the anti-labor 
Boston newspapers in which . he 
demands that national UE lead- 
ers sign the yellow-dog Taft-Hart- 
ley affidavits. UE leaders have. 
- fought Taft-Hartley hard, and have 
refused to comply with the crip- 
pling affidavits. 

Kelly and the redbaiters really 
stirred things up at the last local 
- meeting. With the meeting due 
to discuss serious layoffs at the 
West Lynn plant and grievances 
of workers at the Everett shop, 
Kelly got things off to a nice start 
by offering a resolution condemn- 
ing the “Communist persecutors” 
of Cardinal Mindzinty. 

Kelly got away with the sland- 
erous charge that Mindszenty had 
been persecuted for his religious 
beliefs, and the resolution passed. 
It wasn’t explained what this had 
to do with the economic problems 
facing Lynn’s workers; but the 
resolution set a nice ‘redbaiting 
tone for the problems discussed } 
the rest of the evening. 

‘NEXT CAME discussion on the 
West Lynn layoffs which have 
thrown hundreds of UE workers 
out of jobs. It was reperted that a| 


few of the men fired at Lynn had’ 


been re-hired at the River’ Works’ 


here; as for the others, “nothing 


much ean be done.” it scemed that: 


wasn t so in-' 


- the local 

' terested in fighting lay-offs as # 
was in protesting “persecution” of 
-« ee black-marketing Car- 
ina 


_ Then came a report of the com- 


: 


| handle Everett workers 


which had investigated |\_ 
leonditions of 2,500 Everett workers 
iwho are affiliated with the Lynn’ 


ed these workers like orphaned! 
children. 

The committee reported four 
recommendations of the Everett 
workers. The first three were cri- 
tical of the work of the 201 Local 
leadership. 

They were sasegestions that 1) 
there be serious educational work 
dene in the Everett shop; 2) that 
Everett workers get their own 
union officers and a special Assis- 
tant Business Agent; 3) that a new 


| gniev. ance apparatus be set up to Se eR 
com-| = 


plaints. 

BUT THE leadership tumed 
criticism away from _ themselves 
by picking up Suggestions No. 4. 
Everett: workers, with an admit- 
ted lack of union education, had 
fallen for red-baiting and suggest- 
ed that national UE leaders “use 
all means available in a publicity 
campaign’ to show the public that 
ithey are not Communists. 


The report was -accepted, with 
more fuel added to the red-bait- 
ing piled up on the Mindszenty 
resolution. Kelly jumped into the 
newspapers at once with the claim 
that the meeting had urged’ UE 
leaders to comply with the Taft- 
| Hartley , affidavits. 


in the Local are 
hard against red-baiting. 


* 


They ‘point out that red-baiting 


now splits workers when they have 
to unite in the fight for wage in- 
creases and against lay-offs. It 
plays right into the hands of GE 
bosses. They’re “anti-Communist,” 
too. But “anti-Communist” means 


anti-labor. 


JOBLESS ROLLS CLIMB 
65 PERCENT IN MASS. 


BOSTON.—Big 


Capital's Big Bust is picking up 


steam 


in New England. Official government figures, atied to hide 
the worst, still look grim to unemployed New Englanders 


whose job chances are giting © 


tighter every day. 

In the week ending March 16, 
136,807 Massachusetts workers 

filed claims for unemployment. 


a For the same 
of 1948, the figure ond 


$4,583. That's a jump of 65 per- 

cent. More:than 16,000 of the’ 

payments were new claims filed 
-_ week. 

A icture of Massachu- 
setts sai oyment will be avail- 
able after April 1. The date is 
the beginning of the new pay- 
ment year. Jobless workers who 
have already collected 23 checks 
since last ipril will not be able: 
to file new until then. 


CONNECTICUT, with 62,537 


claims, has increased over 150 per- 


GE local: The leadership has treat-: 


cent in the past year. Textile, 
brass, and metal-working layoffs 
have added most to the unem- 
ployed rolls. 

Maine, with 26,418 claims, has 
shot ap 54 percent in a year, fe 
metal products and textiles piling 
up most layoffs. New Hampshire | 
estimates 21,500 unemployed, an 
increase of 84 percent. 

Rhode Island’s* 31,700 jobless 
represents an increase of 56 per- 
cent, while Vermont’s 8,578 is a 
jump of 77 percent. 


For all New England, those of- 
ficially recorded total 287,000, 


jcompared to 163,000 ome year 


ago. The overall increase for the 
area is 75 percent. 


Westinghouse Asks ‘Extra Effort’ : 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Work- 
| ers at the Westinghouse plant here 
are catching on to the company's 
latest attempt to zip up produc 
_ tion and cut costs. 


Fanciest addition to Westing- 


your back on the new operation 
the company adds one percent to 
your pay-check. But when per- 
-|manent rates are figured for the 
operation, they're based on the 


production you got out while 


house’s bag of tricks is 


the “effort rating” system. Workers 
‘on new operations are told that 


v4 will be paid 
shea ae 


0) 2 Gay 


¥ 
o>; 2 3° 


sweating for an “effort rate.” 


Then you have to sweat like 


“bolo seegia ad i bttans not Hise 


extra for “effort.” mad all the time to make a half-} 


est 2 hy g sy 
‘ . ‘ 
= 4 see f ‘yas =i 


IStrike Vote Licks 
iWeoven Hose Boss 


jwin anything eut of him. 


stantial Wage increase.” 
| Most interesting features of the: 


|casne from the 


BOSTON.—Workers at the Bos- 
ton Woven Hose and Rubber 
Company had to show the boss 
they meant it befere they could 
The 
company refused to negotiate with 
Local 25, CIO Rubber Workers, 
until union members voted over- 
| whelmingly fer a strike. 

With over 600 veting, only 15 
Be no strike.” Faced with the 
threat of a solid strike, company 
officials negotiated and one week. 
|later offered $50 lump sum pay- 
ments to employers. The company 
also offered to extend the contract 
from March 15 to September, 
when the Big Four rubber firms 
pagimate. 


‘Murray Aide 
Hits Reuther 


-. |eontract jobs, too. Early illusions 


WALTER REUTHER 
WORCESTER.—Walter Reuth- 
er and his much publicized “esca- 
lator contract” got a rugged going- 
over at last week's session of the 


Holy’ Cross College Institute of| 


Industrial Relations. Speaking out} 
against Reuther’s General Motors 
contract, which recently brought 
a three-cent an hour wage cut to. 
GM employes, was David McDon-' 
ald, secretary -treasurer of the 
CiO’s United Steelworkers. 

Said McDonald: “I am, with ail 
the viger, disdain, condemnation 
and disgust I am able to mnuster,, 
opposed to the terms of the con-' 
tract recently negotiated between] ers 
‘the CIO and the General Motors 
Cerporation.” 

Under the contract, as McDon- 
ald pointed out, ‘workers’ pay’ 
varies with the Cost of Living 
Index figured out in Washington. ' 
If you make enough to buy one: 
loaf of bread today, you cam never. 
buy any more later. Your wages |— 
are hitched fer good to your pres- 
ent conditions. 

The job. of trade unions is to 


improve workers’ conditions, not 
hitch them up forever to erat 


ed that the first job- for his Steel-. 


workers Union was to win “a sub- 


criticism of Reuther was that it 


secretary-treasurer, 
of CIO president Philip Murray's, 


own union. 


LETTERS FROM 

SHOP WORKERS: 

Editor, New England Worker: 
I work in Filene’s | 

Store, Boston. We belong 

711, AFL Retail Clerks. There: 

are 8,600 of us. We have been 


$25 a month raise for every Fi- 
lene worker. We're going to stick’ 
by that demand. Filene’s has 
made money not @ even 
feel that raise, but to us it means 
the difference between going hun- 
gry and not. 


UE 


my for the next day on the 
lor it — have to; basses gave 
jup on the 
|after the first day. 

|seeing what a little determination 


jand fight can do to make the 
we & | bosses 


2 . 4 ‘ = |here. With umsold postwar pro- 


ks | efforts to sweat out more produc- 


low standards. McDenald declar-. , 


to Local 


Wis hall & ‘unjea mecting at Teo 
mont Temple at which 1,000. 
showed up. We tumed down thel- 
company offer and demanded aj, 


NEW EN 


it in a las ge 
with an all ¢ 
of the River 
street lights are turned out. Speed- | 
up had been piling up. To fight 
it down, workers on » key spin- 
ning job decided to quit for a 
day. 

A second stoppage had been 


ufing job. But it didn't come 
attempted rate-slash 


GE workers were heartened at 


back down. That's the 
kind of on-the-job action which 
can beat speedup. 


And speedup is a big problem 


duction ghstting the warehouse 
because of GE’s high prices, the 
plant is laying off hundreds and 
demanding more speedup from 
those on the job. 


Workers report that company 


tion are hitting a peak on the war 


contracts are disappearing. Super- 
visors foremen are pushi 


hard for speedup on the jet engine 
job, which inchades some 9,000 of 


the plant's workers. 


Management has ealled depart. 
ment meetings at which | they 
threaten less of war contracts— 
and jobs—if workers don’t put out 
more and more for dear old GE. 


Maintenance workers and — 
men not directly on 
being forced to cae on deahie 
loads, with many being laid off. 
Work on peacetime consumer 
goods is slowing down, in line 
with the general tapering off of all 
jConsumer 

UE has the seni 
for a 30-hour week ‘wath 40 hours. 
tpay to save jobs in the industry. 
|A fourth-round increase wil] |COUPOB 
{go a long way to up work- 

purchasing power and get |P@P*t 

some of those PF ass goods out 
{of teh company warehouse. 

UE has also been stron 
port of H. 905 and other bills 


But workers at Lynn are feeling 
| the effects of capital's approaching 
| crisis. 


Georgian Wins 


HAVERHILL, Mass. — Angelo 
Georgian, campaigning on a pro-. 


m sup- | - 


which would help jobless workers. | 


GLAND 


orkers Beat 
Lynn GE Speedup — 


LYNN, Mass. —General Electric workers here told 
management they wouldn't take a rate-slash. And they 
the bosses could understand. They said it 


work stoppage. It happened in Building 40 
orks, where GE® 


Holyoke UE 


Organizes 
Unemployed 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—_UE-CIO 
|Local -259, at the Worthington 
‘Pump Co., led by Business Agent 
Leon Massa, has taken the lead in 
Western Massachusetts by settin 
up an Unemployed Committee o 
its own members. Over 100 at- 
tended the first meeting of unem- 
ployed members called by the 
Jocal, which has been hit hard by 
layofts. 

The jobless workers voted to 
form a permanent U ed 
Committee, with: rank-and-Sler’ 
Roland Gerard at its head. The 
committee . will meet regularly 
with the Busimess Agent to take 
up grievances of jobless UE mem- 
bers. 

The Local 259 Committee hag 
arranged to send delegates to the 
State House hearings on bills 
which would improve unemploy- 
ment compensation. A delegation 
is also being sent to the Employ- 
ment Security Office to demand 
action on red-tape complaints. 

The committee is calling an- 
other meeting of unemployed 
workers, to which the local State 
Representatives hav been invited. 
Thep oliticians. will have a chance 
to hear workers’ beefs first-hand. 


Suggestion 
a 


RINCFIELD, Mass.—A Iiatle 

ae m the Fisk 

the Fisk Rubber plant 

here, hod company bosses waik- 

ing ‘around with red faces this 
week. 


gh aa rinkled with 
: " ; s, imto 


3 


, ‘worker: <0n epened 20 
drop ideas for saving time with 
methods and in- 
vitations. The company makes 
thousands from these suggestions; 
workers who think them up get a 
pat on the’ back and an $18.75 
bond. 
The Fisk Worker printed this 
mg workers to cut 


| Suggesu UlEME - 
|it out and drop it in the box “To 
* the 


: We suggest that 


you give the Fisk workers a 25- 
cent-an-hour raise and a $100 A 


Bosses fished hundreds of the 


<a 
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How Jimerow Planders Virginia 


Wali Street’s Byrd Machine Monopolizes Politics, Robs the People 


“Eeery government degener- 
ates when trusted te the rulers of 


the people alone. The people | 
themael ves, 


ginians, a 
Democratic U. S. Sen. Harry 
|Flood Byrd, the millionaire apple: 
|grower who was elected to the’ 
‘Senate in 1984 seven per- 
cent of Virginia's adult popula- 
\tion. Previously he was Governor 


‘of Virginia. 


By Alice Burke 

Bee See = ne a alge Va. 
For two decades notonieus 
Byrd mtachine has hed « strangle) Virgmia, the “cradle of democ- 
held on the economic, political racy,” itself has no democracy. A 
and social life of 2.877,773 Viz- vicious system of ae national] 


What Frank Geoheu's lbdtieuent 


Means to People of Carolinas 


NOTE: This week Junius Scales, chairman of the Carolinas 
District of the Communist Party and veteran of World War II, 
has written 4 guest column about Nerth Carolina, where he and 
generations of his family were born and reared.—_SAM HALL, 


By Junius Scales 
_ Chairman, Carolinas District, Communist Party 


THE PEOPLE of North Carolina were generally surprised to hear | 
March 22 that Governor W. Kerr Scott had appointed univer- 
sity president Frank Graham, to fill a vacancy in n the U. S. Senate. 
“Liberal” machine Democrats, right-wing tradé union leaders, and 
many Negro people gave the new Senator blankcheck support, con- 
vinced that he can do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more 

_ reactionary Democrats were enraged. | 
Most North Carolinians consider Dr. Graham something of a 

_ “radical.” He has been president of the University of North Caro- 
lina since 1930, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- 
ing Southern university, and a center of liberalism. 

However, Graham’s desire is to make progress without hurt- 
ing any one’s feelings. He holds the belief that the struggle against 
fascism and white supremacy in the U. S. must be as a | 
 mioral and religious educational campaign. This dulls his ability 
to come to grips with the material and economic basis for the - 


centuries-old subjugation of the Negro people. 
a, yg ” 


RAHAM’S progressivism had serious weaknesses before the 
war (witness his red-baiting in the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare). These weaknesses have intensified since the war. 
_ Recently, especially since Roosevelt's death, he has 
engaged in more frequent red-baiting. He is tied 
completely to Truman's foreign policy and war 

program. 

The State Department used him to give lib- 
eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia 
ee ee ees So 

in Greece and Bul- 


velt days. He upheld the action of lesser Univer- 3 


SU alaiaheed beceses ha eoen aniex t= 
ee ae. ee. anes in- 


third of whom are® 
Boss of the machine is;oppress 


| Negr 


j are 


| polltax, 


fourths ef Virginia’s adult popula- 


tion of the night to vote. 


Virginia is controlled 
{bination of Wall Street industrial- 
jists and big landowners operating 
through one of the most en- 
litical ma-. 

wealthy, 
aapetie and unscrupulous Byrd 


= 


trenched and vicious 
chines in America 
A handful of men, 


-picked 
by Byrd, run the machine. The 
machine, in turn, through its con- 
trol of the Democratic Party and 
{state and federal patronage, rums 


levery government department— | 


hand 


state, county and city. 


‘Here's how the set-up is con- 


trolled. 
._ 


ALL OF THE STATE em-\ 


voting restrictions and, 


by a com-| 


ployes, as well as certain county 


GREENVILLE, N. C. — The 
of this eastern 
{North Carolina black - belt town 
fighting back against Jim 


0 people 


- 1 Crow. 


F 
j 
4 
, 


the answer lies in the peculiar position that North Carolina occu- 
pies in the South The Democratic Party in North Carolina has 


Dn all ha talk of “progress’ and “solving 


ft TEE 
i 


T 
Hi 


ele, os becemies mone do | 

manding. The Graham appointment must be considered as recog- | 

' nition by the state and national administrations of the fact that we | 

are entering a period of growing mass struggles. It is an attempt | 

to use Graham's liberal reputation to encourage illusions ) 
and it is a Concession to the common 


and health surance. The common people cnnot 
because they see in him a person far soperior | 
| lawyers io) ction ood yey bese Hie 
Waynick. veatheagé} ne at 


| Veteran, was 
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ion of the Negro people, tand city employes,.such as Com-,;where the Ford assembly plant 
jmonwealth attorneys, county and 
jcity treasurers, have no tenure. 
| Their tenure and salary is deter- 
nH my year by the State, 


profits out of all Virginians, Negro 
as well as white. 


of Byrd 
against the 


Twelve cross’ burnings 
have taken place in Virginia dur- 


jing the past year—eight of them 
{in the black belt counties near the 
jsite where Nat Turner led the 
|famous rebelhon against the slave- | 
{ holders. 


Wall Street and plantation own- 


| ers rule the ‘state and the people 
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pay the price. Virginia's indus- 
trial workers, as the workers of all 
southern. states, are robbed of $10} oem 
every week because of the fim- 
crow system. The results can be} 0? 


|jseen at a glance—sub-standard |: 


housing, poor health and under-. 


inourishment are a 


|sepregated dual s 


oel system 
robs both Negro arid white chil- 
dren ef an adequate education. 

“Ten cent an hour oie is 
what Byrd is called by 


les © Cerne Rell People becauee of te 

jmend Whitfeld, a young Negro 
waiting fer a young 
lady in the lobby ofa movie the-' 
|atwe in the Negro section of town, : 
|He was rudely ordered to leave 
iby the white theatre manager. 
Whitfield replied he would leave’ 
when he met the girl he was wait- 
ng for. The theatre manager 


of | enor Tock who drafted = 
| utility + 


prewar He serves Wall Street |i, 
well. There is no minimum wage 
law. The child labor lew is com- 


| pletely a 


ALL THESE inn are 
administered Py Byrd's henchmen. 
it was : hand pi Gov- 


| Jirhcrow, segregation and lynch 
jterror are the wea 
and of Wall Street 
| growing unity and militancy of the. 
| people. 


‘employs some 1,500, Jess than a 
dezen are Negro! In‘ other indus- 
tries they are restricted, almost en- 


ine. {Vicious segregated dual schoal 
‘n_ | System. 
ling 


THE LOCAL PRESS and radio. 


know that their 


stranglehold, and the super-profits 


of Wall Street, depend on the 
contmuation of the Jimcrow na- 


jtronal oppression of the Negro 


people. They shudder at the 
growing unity of Negro and white 


|to abolish segregation, because it 


threatens their rule. 


But Byrd’s control’ over Vir- 
ginta ts not a problem of Vir- 
ginians alone. Byrd also controls, 
almost completely, the Virginia 
delegation in Congress which has 
lined up the reactionaries in Con- 
gress to defeat progressive legisla- 
tion, and enact anti-labor, 
people's measures. 


Byrd is a supporter of the Tru- 
man bi-partisan war drive and 


ted-baiting, its loyalty oaths and 
unconstitutional efforts to outlaw 
the Communist Party. 
he opposes Truman 
— promises and speeches 
rights and progressive 
legislation, Byrd actually is a great 
aid to Truman as are the other 
The |seuthern reactionaries who give 
Traman an alibi for his own fail- 
ure to push through legislation 


{which the people want. 


* 


FOR TWO DECADES, while 
autocratically ruling Virginia, 


i-|Byrd has served his Wall Street- 
| plantation owner masters not only 


uae but also in the hails 


have never given 
to:smash the Byrd ma- 


Me TTtewy “ett t 
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anti- 


joins with the administration in its . 


jigs 
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PROMOTER 


AT WORK 


RETIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 
hung up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 


On his first promotion, the Ezzard 


Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 


= fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 


irtz, looks on. 
his way around, and that what he 


In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 


doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


‘ 
. 
i 
; 


Phils 


~ On Way Up 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the big league 


teams by United Press.) 


~ CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call 
themselves the “Fighting Phillies 
of “49” and if scrap and spirit 
mean anything then look for those 
old National League doormats to 
Go a little foot-wiping of their own 
this year. They're the youngest 
glub in the majors—so young in 
fact that it may handicap them 
a little. But youthful enthusiastic 
talent abounds in this live wire 
camp and some of it seems cer- 
tain to advance to major league 
Stardom. | 

_ What's more, they have made 
off-season deals that strengthened 
the club immeasurably. 

IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it 


‘WHO'S GONNA 
BEAT US?’ 
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dynamic 

oung prexy of the Cleveland 

, Smdians, is in high spirits over 
, the looks of his. world cham- 
| er team in spring training 
date. The veteran infield; 

io of Gordon, Boudreau and 
eltner looks in as good shape 


, 


kK 
aded and he has a fine pack 
rookies pushing to fill any 
that develop. Do 


looks like the Phillies could muscle 
into the first division and in a 
wide-open race might even be 
strong pennant contenders. But 
the team is building for the future 
and isn't banking too much on 
this year except to land among 


the first four. 


Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting 
his first full year.as manager, sizes 
up the club this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
cept third base is wide open for 
anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. I'm 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones: is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the In- 
ternational League when we 


season. This year he could well 


tbe the best one in the National 


League.” 


Sawyer is tremendously pleased 
over the deals which brought the 
Phillies “four fine players from the 


-{Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 


is the league’s top first baseman 
and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that 
once made him one of the most 
feared hitters in baseball. And 
both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 
— Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 
ulars. 


“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 
“You can’t get him off the field. 
Remember he hit .474 in games 
he played at our park last year.” 
Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 
become the club’s cheer-leader, is 
one of the most popular guys in 
camp. 

“I didn’t come down here to sing 
bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 
to play first base on the diamond.” 
Even at that he might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job. Sisler, a great spring 
hitter, has been blasting the ball 
in a manner reminiscent of his 


|father, the immortal George Sisler, 


and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
even transfer him to the outfield, 


blame him for not weeping?: , 
See : PREFCPELeSE | 


brought him up from Toronto last 


No Kidding! — 
Giants, Scribes 
All Love Leo 


Leo the Lip when he has been 
charged with being surly, gruff, 


jand terse to players under his com- 


mand arid to sports writers. But 


this is 1949, and such facts about 


Leo, Durocher are groundless. 


&-. 
Leo is leading his men. He is 
driving them hard, it is true, and 


field. But he handles each player 
in a different way. 

“Fach player is an individual 
and must be treated accordingly, © 
he said. 

Leo likes the Giants and lauds 
their spirit shown in early _pre- 
season drills. 

“They have something,” the 
skipper chortles. “The club is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasn't evident last season. No 
Giant team I ever contacted has 
had such spirit. In former years 
any real “do or die” feeling was 
lacking. | 

“Maybe that is why I'm so op- 
timistic about our chances, I don't 
predict where clubs will finish, but 
we're not aiming for just the first 
division. We are shooting for the 
top.” 

Durocher is personally talka- 
tive, friendly with all who contact 
him, and eager to work with ev- 
eryone. He holds press confer- 
ences daily in the dugaut, and 
answers all questions fired his way 
without hesitation. 


“When I talk, the words 
come out,” Leo said. 

Durocher is all ready to shoot 
the breeze informally and he is 
all ready ‘to be quoted. It is “never 
off the record” with The Lip. 

Durocher has gone out of his 
way to be cooperative with one 
af all and as a result, believe it 
or not, he is now one of the most 
popular men in Phoenix, both off 
and on the diamond. 


just 


Tony and Frank sell extra 
Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights. Don’t 
you want to work in a shop like 
that? 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — There have} 
been times in the case history of|: 


he’s booming at them from the}. 


——E 


- Dear Lester, 


Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 
Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 
best contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. 

. However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro pro teams egpecially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 
ing? How do they rate? . 

The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and 
the Minneapolis Lakess. The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience’s amusement (and their 
own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi-_ 
bitions (in 1941). 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how ~~ DW sports writers rate them in 
‘comparison to the super du; —_ wakers. | 

Always a faithful reader, 
: NED GARRETT. ° 
P.S. Didn't the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in 47-48 season? 

WELL, THIS MADE me feel as though wed been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide. 

But now I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 
the following facts: | 

1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 
York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn't report on them. 

2. The Rens; who are not'as good as the Globe Trotters in 
the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 
representing- Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 
proximately 9 won, 6 lost. p | 

The Globe Trotters, who are unaffiliated, did beat the. mighty 
Lakers this year and last year: I can't give the Daily Workers 
estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 
have never had a chance to see them here, ,but it is obvious they 
have to be good to beat Mikan and company. Too bad they 
don't get the publicity they deserve. 

Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 
can’ fill us“in a little more. : 


BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball isn’t really here yet. 
And meanwhile the rules-makers, who annually convene and rarely 
do anything much, have come up with a change which should 
meet with the hearty approval of most fans and players. What 
it does is save the last few minutes of a close game from degenerat- 
_ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will- 


ing to risk a foul shot against them because the most the foul will 


score is. one point and then they. get automatic. possession of the 
ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 
to recover the ball. . 

For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 
of a close game have been “taking the ball out,”, which is their 
option, and so the finishes have been getting rougher and sillier, 
with a whistle every three seconds and a constant procession of 
taking the ball back to the middle line. 

The new rule changes all this by one simple device. In the 
last two minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 
to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them and you're out of the 
game) will be treated as a technical foul. In other words, the 


| team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession. This 


puts a heavy penalty on the deliberate type of late foul by a 
trailing team, and will put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 


_ HE WOUND UP B 


ALEC GROZA, 
basketball team, wo 


ernnpadlicebal etl enmnenett atta 


fast for his 
Teague. 


EST INT 


freezing and skilled defense play. 
HE LAND : } Bets 
aoe |More Dope On 
| e | 
Russian Hero 


A letter from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reveals that the winning of 
the Grand National by 66-1 shot 
Russian Hero was “a great tri- 
umph for the local population.” 
It seems‘ that the horse’s owner, 
William Williamson, is a working 
tenant farmer on the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster. His lord- 
ship’s horse faltered in the stretch, 
Farmer Williamson changed the 
name of his nine-year-old horse to 
| Russian Hero during the great 
battle of Stalingrad. 


Dodgers Still 


|Setting Precedents 


The current Dodger tour 
through the cities. of the Texas 
League is introducing democ- 
racy to the diamonds of sevéral 
new cities, inclading Beaumont, — 
Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma 
and Tulsa,- Only Texas League 
city skipped was Shreveport, 
Louisiana, which said the state 
law would prohibit Jackie Rob- 
inson and Roy Campanella 
from. playing. Brooklyn said: 
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BUFFALO. — First cutbacks in steel employment hit the. Buffalo area last month, when the 
Bond plant of, the American Radiator Company laid off hundreds of workers, and put the rest 


on a four day week, Other smaller fabricating plants have made similar layoffs. Mass layoffs 
have not yet hit the three basic steel plants, 


Bethlehem, Republic and Wickwire Spencer, 


) o put work stoppages have occurred at both Beth- 
. <a | : ehem and Wickwire over speed-up and job 
be ) | abolition, and several mills of the Bethlehem 


plant in Lackawanna have been put on a four-day 
3 | week. . 7 NA 
go ene te The tie up between speed-up and lay-offs is be- 
bea pin as ax tap. ; coming apparent to the workers in the mills. It was 
" met oa) Se _ | directly responsible for the stoppages at Wickwire and 
| ime. Bethlehem. Thousands of jobs in the huge Lackawanna 
plant were at stake. Rank and file workers are pain- 
fully aware of the squeeze that is being put on them. 
They know that the company is driving toward more . 
and more profits from fewer and fewer workers. | 
They also see that the union leadership has no 
program to defend them against the growing threat of , 
mass unemployment, lower living standards and 


worsened working conditions. Joseph Malony and 
the District Steel leadership are leading no campaign 
against speed-up and for a shorter work week, let alone . 
fighting for a substantial wage increase NOW. 
* . 

THE STEEL SECTION of the Buffalo area Com- 
munist Party is fighting for the rank and file steel 
workers and progressives in steel to organize for the 
30-hour week and: six-hour day with no reduction in 
weekly earnings. Only this fight can strengthen a 
campaign to resist speed-up and lay-offs, as well as the 
basic fight for *a wage increase in steel. The Steel 
Section also urges an immediate demand for a sub- 
stantial wage raise as labor's best protection against 
the deepening unemployment and further wage cuts 
through the speed-up. Hourly paid steel workers need 
at least a 30 to 40-cent-an-hour increase in all the 
plants. The Communist Party urges the immediate 
adoption of resolutions for. a 30-cent-an-hour increase 
in departments in Bethlehem, Republic and other steel 
plants. The resolutions for wage increases and the 
30-hour week must be backed up immediately by dele- 

- gations to local steel leadership, as well as floor fights 

at every local meeting.. In Lackawanna, especially, 
this fight must be taken into the community for sup- 
port of these demands. The. Steel Section also calls 
for a real fighting policy NOW to solve the tremendous 
mountain of grievances and to work up steam for the 
wage fight. | 

Lackawanna and Buffalo steel workers are be- 
ginning to see that only through their united and mili- 
tant action can they turn the tide of wage cuts, spged- 
ups and lay-offs. Together with the Communist steel 
workers they are beginning to fight back against the 


profiteering steel companies in this area. 
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a INSIDE STEEL ¢ J How G. ‘EXp ansion 
_NSDESTEELE Increases Speedup 


By Russ Depasquale ue . bine building which ds 
Veteran organizer of the United Steel Workers Union, R SCHENECTADY, N. Y.— The shiny grey white Turbine g which spreads 
Depasquale was a former wear ea of oa N stlanel Wage Policy over a vast part of the Mohawk river front in back of the General Electric plant here may 


—— and ee of the Buffalo Steelworkers Local. De- |soon stand as a symbol of the capitalist practice of a worker “working himself out of a job.” 
ee fo mnt) The story goes, around tows aie developed for direct action|cases made a little more. Lay-offs 


Pp arty . . 1 
that Turbine workers taken in : 
. “ | : “Te ny was|here thus far have been very few, 
HE BIG NEWS in Lackawanna the past week was the |gangs from their old work shops nero oF Aol upland are not the result of the 


ousting of the Hughes red-baiting clique from the vale Prod ee Se mew piece work prices while the|speed-up HERE. The demand fé& 


leadership of Local 3 of the United Steelworkers and just how solidly the plant founda- matter. was argued. Then came|Turbines is great. Lay-offs here 


the appointment of a new temporary executive board with a ’ 41. | Taft-Hartley. A week after the|have resulted from general capital- 
greasive 1 majority. esse | Pro- tions were laid, so lathes and mill slave labor bill was on the books,|ist over-production in the coun- 


| : | i hines could be run that ; ‘ a me 
The downfall of Hughes and his suvvorters be when they (Ce. GE announced it was going. ahead |try. It is not easy to tie directly to 
. wilt at * |much faster without danger. with reduced piece-work prices,|the speed-up taking place here. 


' introduced a motion at a membership meeting demanding that the , aie, | deed : 
Steel Union sign the anti-Communist affidavits required by the Taft- | . Turbine wor —- sees dri and would fire the leaders if any Neverthe ess, the GE workers 
Hartley Law. wae ” siepprd the — sera "ean work stoppage developed. Under|are becoming every day aware of 

| pan of the past two years, fully the terrific impact of the Taft-}what is happening. They know 
vote OE ae eee eee cot WE ME be driven harder in the new|yartley drive, the union, Local that they are being worked harder, 
€ th is of ri . Flee ¢ SG Se building. The question on their (301 UE, held its fire. and being worked to prepare for - 
ee oh Poe ee E> ae | minds is how to meet the drive. Since then the GE bosses have| lay-offs, even if only in the dis- 
they held in the local union. — a = of course, is not| oved ahead with the carboloy|tance. They know they have to 
What motivated the clique in making this & Seep © tg |new. It is not limited to the Tur-).,eedup face up to the speed-up problem, 
sill ‘ 4 a Se  § bie ceoggea of 1 It is gone on ie in order to safeguard their jobs. 
“e _ | [ae }21] over the works, as it always} |THE PROBLEM i licated| M d th kers 
cust ieaianosn) oy ecg eee ae bas. It has — — f partic-/by the skill and pon with, which veal that whi fighting the 
’ | e ularly since the war, when tat 0V-| Ck has moved in imposing its|speed-up grievances, the only real 
They knew Hughes was defeated for steward &&: ernment contracts were no longer speed-up. It has made sure that|answer, short of socialism, can be 


in seven and eight mill and was appointed against the wiih : fits.. pao “ig 
members of that department. They also knew that he and his Teo GE ce ie a ee the workers maintained their piece)}more pay and shorter hours. 


clique betrayed the workers by their do-nothing policy and their |- “. Bian? | 
2 refusal to fighi the vicious speedup, and failure to support the meri “ ll fa “ys _ ee ae the S | 
in their struggles against the company. |common people. Manufacturing of- ayo S J 


This reactionary clique was removed as stewards by a vote at |;. . ; 
the local membership meeting. In order to cover up their company | ficials have made slightly less pub- 


idi +s ae .4 tlic speeches to supervisors, telling} | | = 
aiding plans they went into a redbaiting campaign enlisting the aid agen 
of the reactionary Buffalo Evening News. They stated that if the them yet — tied panes he 1 or er 5 
membership did not support their union splitting, they would re- arese bad ss cre pont = a ao ' at | 4. 
sign from the executive board of the local union. At the next meet- reduce the working force drastic-| _ ALBANY, N. Y.—On Saturday, March 2lst, 2800 
, : skilled craftsmen of the West Albany yards, boilermakers, 


ing they were repudiated and their resignations were accepted. hk 

| WORKERS IN THE PLANT have learned that you cannot | pir yr Is ip th ‘ on machinists, blacksmiths, carmen, electricians and sheet metal 
effectively fight against the company’s. policy of speedup and cut-.| .. _- b He saroltbed vt. ~" |workers, were all magnanimously ®&——— 7 

ting of crews by redbaiting. The workers also know that only a ata . at ss rete ruts! granted an indefinite “furlough” the boilermakers and head of the 
united union can stop the elimination’ of men from their jobs such |"®#°nes its clearest form. Turbines|},, New York ‘Central, without so Albany Central Federation of the 


as was done in the 12-inch New Bar Mill where a number of jobs |47© ,O?° of GE's most profitable| much as a peep from their well- Shop Crafts. Although Mr. Gra- 
were eliminated from the mill force and loading crews, putting the products. They require a lot ofjfed chiefs. ~ tham is not personally responsible 
extra work on the few remaining on the job. | jmachine work. And tungsten car-| An excellent opportunity pre- for this degraded doublecross, 

The masses~of workers have resisted the speedup and wage |bide, the carboloy which GE and | sented itself to the NYC bosses.to |n€vertheless he and the other local 


cut drive. The result has been. stoppages on a departmental scale, Krupp monopolized together be- whip the workers and yet escape‘ Albany leaders, E..T. Tormey of 
such as the recent stoppage in the Strip Mill and the No. 15 Mill: fore the war, furnishes the tool|their wrath—the work stoppage in pre og BoP - om 
iths, A. Bianchin . 


around the issue of cutting of crew and speedup. tips making it possible to drive the ‘the coal mines. This was the ex- | 
Julian Bruce and John McCann, International representatives ]machines at speeds undreamt-of|cuse given by NYC for the layoffs, | C4rmen, - W. Bolan of the elec-: 
following the class. collaboration policies of Phil Murray and- Joe |@ few years ago. in spite of the fact that there is|‘ticians and H. Carr of the sheet 
Maloney have openly fought the workers involved in such action Carboloy tools had been in use|ample reserve of coal above metal workers, must all bear the 
and have given Bethlehem a green light on speedup and tonnage {here for years. But since the war|ground for the roads to handle. responsibility collectively for their 
rate cutting as was done in the Storage Beds. Here John McCann |GE has devised new methods of|Obviously the intention here was failure to show any real fight un- 
agreed with the company to cut crane crews to a minimum giving | using it for machine speeds as high|to pit railroader against coal miner der these circumstances . 
the remaining men a few cents more. | * ~ Jas TWELVE TIMES the previous|and thus weaken the 1l-month-old| “RAILROAD WORKERS 
The leadership of the steel union has proven it has no program | performance. fight by the non-operating rail- LINK,” Communist railroad paper, 
to defend the. workers against mass unemployment and worsened Like all other big employers, road workers for a 40-hour, five- has gained wide readership and. 
living conditions by the following facts: GE takes all the gravy from the|day week plus more pay. interest among the men in the 
| 1. Their silence on the wage demands, in the face of record {increased production. It says piece- po on yards because of its constant ex- 
breaking production and the highest profits in the history of steel. | workers are entitled: to no greater| THE FIRST LAYOFFS hit/|?°SUre of the belly-crawling na- 
_ 2. The ruling by John Gordan, president ‘of the Republic local, |earnings than before... |thése ‘rhen: duririg ‘the December | 004! union chiefs and because of 
that it is illegal for the membership to make specific demands for The issue began to come to a’ holidays .and were quickly fol- pee ose proposals for rank 
or ae ie ees ec i _ |head two years ago. As the new]lowed by a four-day layoff on Jan. |#7¢ © —-. es 
nee 3. Refusal to involve the workers in struggle against the Steel speeds ~—e being cheerfully tried|26.. Then after three weeks of — . stir was = i se : 
| | | a 7 - tout, burbi ‘Kers a -|w : re : oca ress several w 
_ 4, Forcing the rank and file membership to start to wage their eid that the Sie ok La aie erat be gr eemaaree post when the Albany ALP distributed 
_ own fight for a positive program based on the needs of the work- | must .bring at least some increased| This time, however; when the |@ leaflet at the yards calling upon. 
ers, and a substantial wage increase for 1949 of 25 to 30 cents per | eamings to. the: operators: Senti-|men were called back to work on the railroaders to join with others 
hour. | | work earings, and in some few|March 16, about five hundred |in a delegation to the Mayor. — 
| . ; | a3 eee, imen — that — jobs had dis- Pe the wives a 
_ } ; | a are mple el : I t ayor omin OoOlowlImn - 
Westinghouse ‘Welcome to Readers 22 8 2 re 
tek: | ag sac eae cee BF : | ae SE / B. 4J| were eased out’ _-], Call upon Mra Metzman of, 


of the industry per-| . 1 
manent] : 3 3 NYC to.state when the railroad 


, Rejects T-H eo Dear Reader: ogi | cs SUE eS pep ae ‘ ‘But the honeymoon for the rest | workers will be called back to 
ee a _. Once upon a time all we upstate could read was the Gannett,..jof the men only lasted ‘four days|work. | — | 
ABUFFALO. N. Y— An att Hearst, Macy, ‘big business newspapers. ¢ because on March 21 came the big] 2. Start a public works and 
SEAM, N. t.—An atiempt This ‘is no longer true. -: ‘-. : layoff due to the coal strike, osten- | housing' project in Albany_to. ab- 
_ to force signing of the Taft-Hart-} | Today, we have an Upstate New York Edition of THE sibly.:: a ) | sorb the 10,000 unemployed. in 
ley non-Communist affidavits by} WORKER thanks to you. . Your financial support and subscriptions'| ‘Situated comfortably, on the|Albany.. a 
the right-wing leadership at the make possible the publication of this fighting weekly paper. .__—. : other hand, is NYC with an un-| 3. Call for a congressional in- 


- 


Cc} 
‘ * - . » . 
« ee MB ee eA ee re eee ee itis ee ee - a ee , 


ame: a” | We are only beginning. Much has to be done before THE precedented. profit of . almost} vestigation of the manner in which. ~ 
beirers oe PUR Sana ior WORKER ‘can effectively. combat the war-mongering, anti-labor. | $15,000,000 for. 1948.  Further-|NYC is dealing with its workers. 

7 Eita o. on boss-press. But even ‘our beginning has caused serious concern in |more, whether they call: it lock-! 4. Support the demands of the 
bership . forced the Executive, the ranks of the boss-press. Note, for example, the redbaiting edi- |outs, Jayoffs, retrenchment or just|non-operating men for a 40-hour, 
Board to table the motion, passed torial moans of the Schenectady Gazette when we announced pub- {plain sweating it out of the hides | five-day ieaek now with work for 
by the stewards council, and pre- lication. ; et eae of the ‘workers. . : . all. ee 
vented it from being brought up| — Is the Gazette alarmed that THE UPSTATE WORKER will — ce ade eee 7 Since these and other actions. 
at the membership meeting. win away some of their readers? Is it because THE WORKER will | HOW-.DID.THE RAILROAD |have taken place, several. more 

In: the interval between the| expose and: fight speedup, lay-offs, unemployment and low wages, |junion chiefs in Chicago go about railroad workers have become ac- 
meeting of the Executive Board{ Jimcrow oppression: and the Wall Street war drive? fighting for their men? . What was|tive in the ALP. Many _ others 
and the ‘membership meeting, the} _ Is the Gazette worried that our WORKER, in the 25-year tradi- |their answer to NYC on the lay-|have become friendly and inter- 
Westin Communist Party} tion of our sister paper the DAILY WORKER, will campaign for |offsP | 
Club distributed leaflets at the| decent wages, the shorter work week, low-cost housing for veterans, If they would have rallied the 


ested. 
t 
shop gates, explaining the issue as} the N <P a, ik other hard-pressed groups? men to fight, even the rank. and Pi airs 
“Wages or Witch-hunts?” _ Is it ause our WORKER will reveal that the frame-up | filers would have been surprised.| | The Worker 
The se wing forces, fearing trial of the Communist leaders, the Taft-Hartley slave labor act, |‘ If they would have remained| -_ : \ 
another eat, decided not to the rising lynch terror against the Negro people are all part of a |silent,; nobody .would have ‘been Send all material, advertise- 
bring up the issue at. the member-| Conspiracy to drive our country down the. road to fascism and a |surprised. But ‘no; ‘the chiefs mente Bnd subs¢riptiéns for the 
ship meeting: - ee ee ~ |made an agreement with NYC to! Upstate New York edition to the 
_ The local went on record favor- We believe theseare. the real reasons why the Gazette is so. |permit a “reduction in force” of nearest branch office: | 
ing of the of the national) concerned about our new ‘edition, despite THE WORKER'S present |15 percent of the men in Albany, "921 Main St.. Rm. 218 
leadership for 2 wage increase and} small circulation. _ a ~ . apparently to help solve the Rela we wet 
against a. The member- We can be sure, however, that our UPSTATE WORKER will |“problems” of poor NYC. | 116 Wall St. Schenectady N. Y. 
ship has: a y gone on record not ‘remain small. THE WORKER will grow because it is on the This was’ Ablicly admitted in 9 Rivuiilele sean i 9 — 
as favoring~a 25-cent wage‘ in- ; side:of the-workers and you will see to it that it does grow: *-' : « |asstatement to; the local press by] Yonkers CCL soak ee Bon 
crease, da CO9RIC OR Af Fabikee Phwks -—EDITORS OF THE UPSTATE WORKER: +" E:*@. Grahanii,' local chairman of }y¥ 0. elias oe 
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Speedup, Layoffs, 
Problem in GE — 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on your deci- 
sion to publish an up-state edition 
of THE V WORKER. | This sure is 
good news. We need a paper to 
take our side-up here. I work in 
the General Electric plant in Syra- 
cuse. Our problems are speedup 
and layoffs. 


GE prints. ads in the papers 
saying they are wonderful. These 
ads are good for a laugh in the 
plant, but the rést of the people 
are fooled. We need a paper to 
print the truth. 

I work on an assembly line. We 
are supposed to get piece work if 
we work extra hard.‘ GE sets the 
quota so high we have to work 
like the devil, and we only make 
piece work once in a while. When| 
- we make enough sets, we get laid 
off for a few days. This has hap- 
pened to me so often that it is 
tough to get by. They call the 
layoffs temporary, but they happen 
too often to be temporary. 

Most of us girls are so tired we 
just sleep, eat and work. We dont 
have the strength to have any fun. 
How the married women with kids 
have any energy to bring them up 
properly I don't know. . 

I read THE WORKER every 
week. I have often wished that 
there was more stuff in it about 


Svracuse and GE. It would be 


market. The narrow axminster| © 
and narrow velvet weaving de- 
partments are the first to be hit; 
with new 12 and 15-foot looms 
fast replacing all of the *% and 
4/4 looms, the company no longer 
sofia *y the services of these skilled 
weavers. 

Rumors of coming layoffs spread 
through. these departments’ but 
those workers who received the 
notices two hours before quitting 
'time every Friday were the ones 
who least expected to be hit be- 
cause of their high security. Each 
worker was given a different rea- 
son for the layoff. The stated 
policy of the company in agree- 
ment with the union leadership 
was that layoffs were taking place 
according to < ygge-serm over a 
six-month Seniority has 
been completely disregarded and 
even absenteeism excuse 
doesn’t ald water because many 
of the most militant workers were 
singled out for notices even 
though attendance may have been 
perfect. Many were the fastest 
weavers in the department with 
high seniority. 


easier to get other people to read 
it then. I’m sure it will be a better 
. paper now. The people will read 
~\ it because 


AS ONE RECENT CASUALTY 
put it, “My ae was one of 
the highest in the department and 
I never stayed out. I couldn't af- 
ford to. But just because I fought 
for my rights, they fired me.” 

_ Even women who thought 
they'd save their jobs by runni ing 
=r up looms have been lai 


they need it. 
A GE WORKER. 


THE WORKER Meets 
_ Tough Reception 
Dear Editor: 


_A couple of Communists have 
been coming to our shop gate reg- 
ularly to distribute THE WORK-|, 
ER. A few so-called “tough” guys 
who Gall themselves Americans are 
mobbing these Communists, call- 
ing the girls nasty names and. try- 


a veteran of 32 years at her 
loom summed it up this way, “At 
least if I were younger, I'd have 
a chance to leam another trade. 


‘$39 WORKER, SUNDAY, 
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OLDTIMERS GET THE CARPET 
AT ALEXANDER SMITH CO. 


YONKERS, N. Y.— Some 200 women workers at the giant Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company are on 
the street after completing 20, 30 and 40 years of faithful service. There was a time when the company toasted these 
older workers and promised them ‘lifetime jobs’ but today, they are ruthlessly thrown onto. an ever expanding labor 


But what am I supposed to do 
now? Dye my hair and go out 
and look for-a job? I'm a weaver 
and that’s all I've ever done. I 
have a family to support. What 
happens after my six months of 
unemployment insurance runs 
outP” 

Women have been streaming 
into Textile Workers Union head- 
quarters hoping to hear of. some 
union program for the unem- 
ployed. In answer to a question 
on the possibility of a union un- 
employed committee, the union 
business agent Charles Hughes re- 
plied, “Only Communist locals 
have unemployed. committees.” 
The policy of collaborating with 
the company has left the union 


‘with no program of any kind and 


the stock replies to honest queries 
from the women amount to either 
red-baiting or advice to go’ back 
to their housework. 

Many women are being deprived 
of over $100 vacation pay which 
“ee feel the union could at least 

fight for. Nominal pensions of $25 

a month are paid only to those 
with 35 years of service. Others 
get nothing, regardless of age. The 
women get no severance pay, not 
even enough to tide them over 
until their unemployment checks 
start coming in. Workers still in 
the shop are beginning to realize 
that if it could happen to the 
others, they might be next. They 
are beginning to demand action 
from the union leadership. 
only program yet put forward is 
the one outlined in the Commu- 
nist shop paper, Contact, which 
the workers read more “eagerly 
than ever before. 


ing to keep workers from getting 
your paper. If a worker does = 
hold of one, it is ripped out of hi 
hand and he is insulted and threat- 
ened. What's American § about 
this? I want my rights and I'l 
read whatever paper I please. 
AN OTIS WORKER. 


Railroader Says 


7¢ Hike is Low 
Dear ee | 

A lot of ys-here at Har- 
mon are oon g with the settle- 
ment we non-ops, got. They are 
glad to get an extra day to do 
other work or to work around the 
house and garden. They hope 
the seven-cent raise will pretty 
near make up for the loss of over- 
time and penalty days. 

But I sav if our chiefs had put 
up any fight they could have got 
us more than a seven-cent raise— 
the lowest third round raise in any 
industry. ..And they could have 
got us a 40-hour week to start 
right away before they have time 


to a4 off hundreds more men. . 
| en RAILROADER. 


ROME, N. Y.—Serious unem- 
|ployment has hit this “Copper 
City,” where not long ago: one- 
sixth of all the world’s manufac- 


day, every plant—wire, cable and 
copper manufacturing—is~ laying 
off workers, putting the remaining 
workers on a thrée-four day week 
and. increasing speedup. . 
There are over 4,500 jobless 
here today, and this figure is con- 
seryative. Of these, 3,200 are now 
receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits, an additional 800-1,000 
have already exhausted their bene- 
fits, and there are some 500 un- 


N. Y. State Unemployment Insur- 


ance laws. 
The local United States Em- 


Hold Civil Rights openings since December of last 


Meeting April 12. —_—_-|year. ‘The Oneida County Wel- 

SCHEMECTADY, N. Y. — The} fare Departement, ewhich 
‘Schenectady chapter of the Civiljall relief cases, has been flooded 
rights Congress is holding a meet-|with an avalanche of relief. appli 
ing in defense of democratic liber-| cations. 
ties at the Van Curler Hotel on 
Tuesday, April 12, at 8:00 Bie 

This meeting, dealing wi local 
and nationwide attacks on civil 
rights will be addressed by Ada 
Jackson, a leader of the NAACP, 
who has waged an outstanding 
- fight in Brooklyn in defense. of Ne 

gro —_ Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, founder. of the American| 
Civil Liberties Union, noted: wom- 
-an labor organizer, and now iving 
full time- te the defense of 
Communist leaders, will also om 
dress the meeting. Additional 
noted speakers will announced 
later. 

Frame-up of six innocent Ne- 


ori i ‘ation in thet Ri 


* 
TWO MAJOR PLANTS, Gen- 


eral Cable and Revere Copper & 
Brass, are hit by this developing 
{economic crisis. Revere Copper & 
Brass is organized into Local 56, 
MESA (Mechanics Educational 
Society of America). Here over 
500 workers were just laid off. 
The remaining workers are on a 


meena 


the government’s attempt to. il- 
legalize the Communist Party will 
be. discussed. 3 

Tickets may be obtained by 
waiting me request to the Civil 


3s," Box'418,. Schen- 


il 


Copper City -Hit 
By Unemployment 


tured copper was produced. To-. 


employed workers not covered by 


ployment ‘Service has had no job| 


three-four-day week, with terrific 
speedup. The company, using a 
clause in the contract which per- 
mits the ignoring of length of 
service. and seniorit unless the 
worker has “immediate ability,” 
has laid off large sections of the 
older workers.. 


In the face of this attack the 
local’s union leadership is playing 
the companys game. They are 
peddling the company's line that} 


| production will pick up when the 


price of copper is supposed to 
drop 1% cents in the middle of 


April. 


Another- plant in Rome,. the| 


Rome Cable plant, non-union, has 
had a three-day week for over 
three months. 


* 
FHE ONLY PLACE where a 
real fight is developing is in Gen- 
eral: Cable, which is organized by 
Local 331, UE-CIO. In this plant 
several hundred workers were re- 
cently laid off. The union formed 
an Unemployed Committee. At 
its first meeting, over 300 unem- 


ployed workers attended- 


The .meeting was one of de- 
mands for action. Full support 
was given to the UE'’s. policy of a 
wage increase for those employed 
and a shorter work week with 
equal. take-home pay; demands 
were put’forth for substantially in- 
creasing unemployment insurance 
benefit rates and adding benefits 
for all dependents up to three, for 
increased. “workmen's compensa- 
tion benefits, for sickness disability | 


and for repealing the “kick-back” 
provisions of the Merit Rating} 


fa ‘But the major demand’ ‘was 


The}. 


_|bitterly resentful of the company’ S 


-|the company. was ‘in a great hurry 


By Bob Johnston 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. — 


E-J Gets Ready for 
Wage Cuts, 


Speedup 


Workers in Endicott Johnson 


Shoe Corporation’s many factories are faced with speed-up, 
wage cuts, part time work, Ane: and firings. Last year’s 


record breaking profit of $8, 000, 
000 has wetted the appetite of | 
Charlie Johnson and the company 
for even bigger profits this year at 
the expense of the workers. 

The company has embarked on 
a campaign of “economy” to “im- 
prove its competitive position” 
which means in simpler language, 
speed-up and wage cuts for the 
workers and more profits for 
Charlie. They: use every method 
to get more work out of the work- 
ers. The full weight of their vast 
propaganda machine, including 
newspapers, ra dio, -petitions, 
speeches “spontaneous demonstra- 
tions,’ banquets, circulars, etc., is 
thrown into the campaign for “bet- 
ter’ work. In many cases workers, 
particularly older ones, have been 
threatened with being fired for 
what the company calls poor work. 
In several cases the threats have 
been carried out. 

One older worker was fired 
after he had worked in the same 
shop for more than 30 years be- 
cause the superintendent said his 
work was not satisfactory. The 
other workers in his department 
let the boss know that they were 


, 


action so he was hired back again. 
But now he is on probation and 
is so worried about spoiling some 
work that he can't even make his 
minimum. That is, one way E-J 
eracks the whip over their 19,000 


unorganized workers. 
Piatlaggda | 


THE COMPANY. IS PAVING 
the way for wage cuts by telling 
the workers that they must help to 
improve the competitive - position 
of the company, They are trying 
to peddle the idea that the’ work- 
ers must be prepared to accept 
wage cuts to keep the factories 
running. But the workers are ask- 


ing—why should we take the cuts 
when Charlie made. $8,000, 000 
profits last year? 

One group .of stitchers in West 
End Victory. factory have learned 
how to beat: the company. chisel- 
ing on piece rates. They won a 15 
percent increase on a big job that 


= 


*\for. The girls got together.and de- 


cided they just. wouldn't work: on| 


that particular. job. until the com- 
pany came across. . | 

The | superintendent protniged 
them that the.management would 
consider giving more money if the 
girls would go to work on the nish 
job right.away, But the girls: stuck 
it Out because they. know. from ex- 
perience the company would stall 
around until they were almost 
finished, then maybe give a penny 
more on the last few cases. After 
three days the company gave. in 
and granted a 15 percent raise! 


* 


‘AN OTHER EXAMPLE ‘of how 
to - stick. together and make the 
company give out with more 
money. was set by the splitters in 
the Upper Leather: Tannery. Lean- 
house.. They. got an. average of 
$3.50 more a week in their pay 
checks by sticking together and 
fighting. for, it.:They; out: after 


| \delibers tion, 


in which they made it plain that 
they were prepared to stop work 
unless the company gave them 
more money. 

It is actions such as those that 
are setting the pattern for beating 
the wage cuts, speed-up and firings 
in E-J. 


Challenge 
Jimcrow 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — The 
World Theatre here has been sued 
for refusal to seat Negro patrons 
except in a specially reserved sec- 
tion. The theater is also charged 
with violation of the N. Y. State 
anti-discrimination laws in a com- 
panion action to a civil suit brought 
by the ‘Monroe County Equal 
Rights Committee. 


Earl Sprague, plaintiff in the 
civil action and a member of the 
committee, Went to the theater on 
Aug. 26 and was -refused any seat 
except in the Jimcrow section. 
Howard: Levin, a Syracuse Uni- 
versity junior, who accompanied 
Sprague in this test action, was 
|permitted to sit -anywhere he ‘chose 
until he~demanded Sprague’s right 
to sit with him. Levin was then 
told to sit in the Jimcrow section 
or leave. 


The jury was obviously stocked. 
Eastman Kodak, biggest open-shop 
in town, was represented by the 
foreman .Two-of the members 
were admittedly friends of the de- 
ifense attorney. After two hours 
the jury announced 
a hopeless deadlock of 4 to 2 in 
favor of the theatre owner. They 
were dismissed and a. new trial 
ordered.. 

Not permitted to testify as to 
history of Jimcrow practices in the 
theater was Rev. Primo, local Ne- 
gro minister and head of the local 
chapter, NAACP. He announced 
his intention : of ‘continuing the 
fight, not only against Jimcrow 
but against redbaiting as well. ° 

The Equal Rights Committée 
urges a packed court room for the 
re-trial, to take place probably ‘in 
April. . 

The “white superiority” attitude 
of the court attendants at this trial 
was in line with. the attitude of 
city officials, who have been _re- 
sponsible for a local reign of terror 
against the Negro people: Re- 
cently in the 7th ward, with a 
large Negro population, police 
broke into a Negro family’s home 
at 2 a.m., roughed up the occu- 


pants cual illegally arrested a 
young man. 

Protests brought an ae 
later, when the excuse made was 
that constitutional guarantees from 
illegal arrest: and searching of 
homes wasn’t applicable to this 
ward! Police there are permitted 
“to exercise their discretion.” 

Rochester cops’ “discretion” was 
demonstrated just a year ago when 
Roland Price, a Negro vet in uni- - 
form was shot and killed by a 


squad oi after an nga vie) 
‘with a comet \\ OVEE 


‘sive meetings with thé compauy 


short-changing. 
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No Kidding! 


Giants, Scribes 
All Love Leo 


-" PHOENIX; Ariz.— There have 
been times in the case history of 
Leo the Lip when he has been 
charged with being surly, gruff, 
and terse to players under his com- 
mand and to sports writers. But 
this is 1949, and such facts about 
Leo Durocher are groundless. 


On the 


Score Board. 


~ By Lester Rodney 


Dear Lester, | . : 

Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 
Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 
best contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. 

However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 
ing? How do they rate? | 

The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and 
the Minneapolis ‘Lakers. The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience’s amusement (and their 


own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. 
How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi- 
_bitions (in 1941). | 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 


comparison to the super duper Lakers. 
| : Always a faithful reader, 


NED GARRETT. 
P.S. Didn’t the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in ’47-48 season? 
WELL, THIS MADE me féel as though wed been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide. 

But now I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 
the following facts: 

1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 
York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn’t report on them. | 

2. The Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 
the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 
representing Dayton and io Detroit and had a record of ap- 
proximately 9 won, 6 lost. 

The Globe Trotters, who are unaffiliated, did beat the mighty 
Lakers this year and last year. I can't give the Daily Workers’ 
estimation of them,and comparison to the Lakers because we 
have never had a chance to see tiem here, but it is obvious they 
have to be good to beat Mikan and company. Too bad they 
don't get the publicity they deserve. 

Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 
can fill us in a little more. — 


BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball isn’t really here yet. 
And meanwhile the rules-makers, who annually convene and rarely 
do anything much, have come up with a change which should 
meet with the hearty approval of most fans and players. What 
it does is save the last few minutes of a close game from degenerat- 
ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will+ 
ing to risk a foul shot against them because the most the foul will 
score is one point and then they get automatic possession of the 

. ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 
to recover the ball. ; 

For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 
of a close game have been “taking the ball out,” which is their 
option, and so the finishes have been getting rougher and sillier, 
with a whistle every three seconds and a constant procession of -- 
taking the ball back to the middle line. | 

The new rule changes all this by one simple device. In the 
last two minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 
to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them and you're out of the 
game) will be treated as a technical foul. In other words, the 
team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession. This 
puts a heavy penalty on the deliberate type of late foul by a 
trailing team, and will put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 


freezing and skilled defense play. 
HE LAND « M On 
| r - . % r 
Russian Hero 


A letter from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reveals that ‘the winning of 
the Grand National by 66-1 shot 
me | Russian Hero was-“a great: tri- 
“4 |umph for the local population.” 
It seems that the horses owner, 
4 | William Williamson, is a working 
jm |tenant farmer on the estate of the 

-|Duke of Westminster. His lord+ 
rae |ship’s horse faltered in the stretch, 
Farmer Williamson changed the 
name of his nine-year-old horse to 
Russian Hero during the great 
battle of Stalingrad. 


Dodgers Still 
Setting Precedents 


‘The current Dodger tour — 
through the cities of the Texas 

. League is introducing democ- 

_ racy to the diamonds of several - 

-- Béw cities, including Beaumont, 

. Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma 
and Tulsa. Only Texas League 
city skipped was Shreveport, 
Louisiana, which said the state 
rth and wf - panella 

Roy am 
—— playing. Brooklyn saids | 


om 


Leo is leading his men. He is 
driving them hard, it is true, and 
he’s booming at them from the 
field. But he handles each player 
in a different way. | | 

“Each player is: an individual 
and must be treated accordingly,” 
he said. . . 

Leo likes the Giants and lauds 
their spirit shown in early pre- 
season. drills. ~ | , 

“They have something,” the 
skipper chortles. “The club is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasn’t evident last season. No 
Giant team I ever contacted has 
had such spirit. In former years 
any real “do or die” feeling was 
lacking. 

“Maybe that is why I'm so op- 
timistic about our chances. I dont 
predict where clubs will finish, but 
we're not aiming for just the first 
division. We are shooting for the 
top.” hie: 

Durocher is personally talka- 
tive, friendly with all who contact 
him, and eager to work with ev- 
eryone. He holds press confer- 
ences daily in the dugout, and 
answers all questions fired his way 
without hesitation. 

“When I talk, the words just 
come out,” Leo said... 

Duroc!.er is all ready to shoot 
the breeze informally and J} is 
all ready to be quoted. It is “never 
off the record” with The Lip. 

Durocher has gone out of his 
way to be cooperative with one 
pi f all and as a result, believe it 
or not, he is now one of the most 
popular men in Phoenix, both off 
and on the diamond. a \ 


Tony and Frank sell extra 
Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions . 
and higher wages. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights. Don't 
you want to work in a shop like 
that? 


HE WOUND UP BEST IN 


** “7 +m Awe 


autIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 
hung up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 
on his first -comotion, the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 
pionship fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 
Wirtz, looks on. In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 
his way around, and that what he doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


Young Phils" 
On Way Up 


(This is another of the 
teams by United Press.) 


CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call 
themselves the “Fighting Phillies 
of “49” and if scrap apd _ spirit 
mean anything then look for those 
old National League doormats to 
do a little foot-wiping of their own 
this year. They're the youngest 
-club in the majors—so young in 
fact that it may handicap them 
a little. But youthfdl enthusiastic 
talent abounds in this live wire 
camp and some of it. seems cer- 
tain to advance to major league 
stardom. : 

What's more, they have made 
oft-season deals that strengthened 
the club immeasurably. 

IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it. 


on-the-spot sizeups of the big league 


looks like the Phillies could muscle 
into the first division and in a 
wide-open race might even be 
strong pennant contenders. But 
the’ team is building for the future 
and isn't banking too much on 
this year except to land among 
the first four. 


Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting 
his first full year as manager, sizes 
up the club this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
cept third base is wide open for 
anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. I'm 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the. In- 
ternational League when we 
brought him up from Toronto last 
season. This year he could well 
be the best one in the National 
League.” | 

Sawyer is tremendously pleased 
over the deals which brought the 
Phillies “four fine players from the 
Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 
is the league’s top first baseman 
and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that 
once made him one of the most 
feared hitters in baseball. And 
both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 
and Russ Meyer, figure to’ be reg- 
Meee Ulars, ) 
ee “Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 
|= = -. = ‘You can’t get him off the field. 


a | 


‘WHO’S GONNA 
BEAT US?’ 


xd a an ee + + 6 .°. _- PP ne =! 
ee 


dynamic 


of the Cleveland 


camp. 


“I didn’t come down here to sing 
bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 


to play first base on the diamond.” 

Even at that he might have his 
troubles. ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job.. Sisler, a great spring 
hitter, has been blasting the ball 
in a manner reminiscent of his 
father, the immortal George Sisler, 
and if he k it up Sawyer mer 


pionship team in spring training 
to date. The veteran infield 
trio of Gordon, Boudreau and 
Keltner looks in as good shape 
as ever, Doby and Mitchell are 
- maturing into true greatness in 
the outfield, the pitching is 
pe. and he has a fine pack 
' rookies pushing to fill an 

weaknesses hee » so bag | Do althe Hy Lage to the outfie 

‘ou blame him for not weeping? {20ugh 1 
a — Fin the garden, 


ALEC GROZA, the 6-7 center-of the championship Kentucky 
basketball team, wound up his collegiate career with 25 points 
against the Oklahoma Aggies’ tight defense, a feat, as 
i,| his team won the NCAA title. The Martins Ferry (Ohio) lads, very 
20 defensive whiz fast for his size, has been drafted by Indianapolis in the BAA pro 
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——See Page 3— 


Truman Pledged No Rent Hike | 


: Rob Hall digs up the President’s election prom- ! 
- ises — and, sure enough, here’s another one he’s 
broken. 


Wig LET THAD 
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“HERE?! ) Layoffs Hit Steelworkers | 


—See Page 6 
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| Di 0,9 
- When the steel industry starts eat it’s 
bad. So Bernard Burton examines hoy bad and 
revisws some job proposals. 
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—See Page § 


| AFarmer Appeals to Unionists 


Excerpts of a speech bya leader of the Farmers 
Union. 


—See Page 10. 
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— Gag Law Blitz 


ome 4 Urged 
~ On T-M Bills 


TRENTON, — Demands for an 


bills aimed at suppressing inde- 
' pendent parties—and voters—were 

uring in on Gov. Driscoll this 
week after blitzkrieg passage of | 
the bills by a night session of the 
state legislature. 


Trade union and _ progressive 
leaders were preparing an all-day- 
and-night vigil at the capitol 
Thursday when the state senate 
was expected to try to railroad the 
bills: through a combined second |— 
and third reading in a repeat per- 
formance the previous night's 58 
to 0 assembly vote. 


__Four of the bills—the Tumulty- 
Mehorter “witch-hunt package” 
sponsored jointly by the’ Driscoll 
and Hague machines—set the stage 
for perjury prosecution of inde-. 
pendent candidates who dare to 
sign the “loyalty” ,oath se as 
by the bills. 

- The fifth, A-173, introduced by 
Assemblyman Harris (R., Essex) 
wipes out the right to vote for 
any citizen deemed by Republican 
and Democratic politicians to “ad- 
vocate anarchy, insurrection, sedi- 
tion and overthrow of the govern- 
ment.” 

The - Harris gag, slipped in 
quietly in the wake of the Tu- 
multy-Mehorter legislation, proved 
too much even for the Demoeratic | 
minority. A_ picket-line protest 
lobby of 200 from all over the 
| state, against the announced ‘lu-| 
multy-Mehorter bills, helped com- 
pel a split assembly vote of 36 to 
15 on the Harris bill. 


A delegation of prominent Jer- 
seyans'was slated to see Gev. Dris- 
coll Wednesday to demaad open 
hearings on all. the bills,» which 
cwere rushed through afier state- 
ments by Assembly Tumulty (D., 
Hudson). that Communist candi- 


: 
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No corsages, and no compliments from Mehorter.- 


These Jerseyans are part of the 200-strong demonstration 
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at the state house against: the Tumulty-Mehorter “witch- 


hunt package.” 


in his opinion, 
“the same as} 


jury—and that, 


Progressives are 
Communists.” 


An analysis of the measures 
prepared by Prof. Max Rades, 
constitutional expert now at the 
Princeton Institute for Advanced 
Studies, sharply condemned the 
legislation as completely contrary 
to the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights i 


Lawrence Mahan, Communist 
candidate for governor, pointed 
out that the Tumulty-Mehorter 
oath was shrewdly similar in some 
respects to those sections of the 
Communist Party's constitution 
stating allegiance to democcratic 
institutions. 

“Communists Ee only : could, 
but im fact do subscribe to a pol- 
icy in support of democratic in- 
‘stitutions and against force and 


| violence,” Mahan said. “The real 


purpose "of these bills:is to outlaw 
all progressive thought. — 


“Under the ‘loyalty’ camouflage, 
any candidate could prevented 
‘from bringing his opgmions to the 
people. under thr of being 
jailed as a ‘subversive’ by an op- 
position politiacl party. 

“These bills are really an ex- 
tension of the Taft-Haztley. law 
‘into politics. They would be used 
to break progressive political par- 


dates who sign loyalty declara-| 
tions will be prosecuted for per- 


jties and candidates just as Taft- 
Hartley is used to break unions.” 


MASS UE LOBBY TO URGE 
$30-WEEK JOBLESS PAY 


NEWARK.—A mass lobby by 
representatives of more than 50,-' 
000 New Jersey members of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workerse (CIO) will converge | 
on the state legislature in Trenton 
Monday with demands for .ex- 
panding unemployment insurance 


(benefits for New Jerseys unem-| 


‘ployed. | 
UE members from, District 4 
and District I locals will meet at 


the Hotel. Hildebrecht at 9:30 


-a:m. -before walking: to the. state} 


-house to buttonhole’ their legisla-| 

tors for action to cope with the 

-state’s growing unemproyment. 
Major UE demands are: | 


-® Increased. payments fron: $9] 


to $15 minimum and $22 to $30 


lrating’ gimmick which encourages 


for the first dependent, $4 for the 
second, $3 for the third. 
° Unemployment benefits | for. 
workers locked out or oa strike. 
® Repeal of worker-contribu- 
tion requtrements and the “merit 


corporation to contest’ workers 
claims for unemployemnt _insur- 
ance, 

¢ Extended coverage to pro- 
vide for domestic, farm and gov- 
ernment workers. 
® Repeal of the “minimum base 
earning requirement which elim-. 
inates the poorest workers from 
compensation benefits. 

© Special legislative appropria- 
tions to supplement federal funds,. 
and action to guarantee sufficient 


maximum, with’ additional weekly 
dependency benefits of at least $5 


ree to eliminate the long wait for 
payments to begin. 


TRENTON.—Corsages bobbled, 
fur-pieces shimmered as the club- 
women and Republican’ wives 
gathered in the Assembly gallery. 
Speaker of the House Mehorter 
Sonal thanked them and _ the 
assorted headmasters and school 
children’s delegations for “showing 
an interest in their government.” 


Downstairs, in the corridors and 
outside the capital, there was a 
different kind of delegation. They 
were the housewives who had to 
bring their kids along, the tarm- 
ers, union leaders, /students, shop-| w 
{workers who took’ time off on, a 
workday, others who have spent 
long weeks looking for a job. 


Mehorter didn’t thank thim for 
“showing an interest in their gov-| , 
eriment.” 


They had come to save their 
governments democratic process. 
They were there to speak out 


the liberties of every Jersey citi- 
zen—the Tumulty-Mehorter “witeh- 
hunt package.” Skpped into the} 
assembly hopper last Thursday, 
the bills were quietly pushed ‘into 
a second reading late that night 
and the way was greased for blitz 
passage Monday. 

THE PEOPLE wanted an 


jopen hearing. 


against four bills which threaten |: 


This is what Mehorter said of 
them: “These people make me sick. 
The temerity of them, presuming 
to tell us what to do!” 


As long as the corriders were 
jammed with people waiting with 
serious, intent faces, the lawmak- 
ers played it safe. They worked 
rout a delaying tactic: leisurely 
afternoon with the clubwomen, 
then ‘ recess. for a Republican 
caucus. 


It was mid-evening before they 

thought it safe to come out of the 

work. Tumulty, fleshy, red- 
tacad Hague spokesman, led off. 


His half-hour harangue was 
sprinkled with phrases like “god- 
less”. .. “red lies”... “red snakes” 

. “One of them told me, ‘Tm 
going to commit violence’ ” 
“they're Muder, Inc.” . . . “blood- 
suckers” . . . they don’ t believe | 
in God.” 

Skillfully, he played for laughs: 
“Do you think I could I could get 
this fat Russia?”—then dismissed 
a protest from James McLe-{,, 
UE leader representating 40,000 
New Jersey union 
this: “You know whe he is? He’s 
hooked up with that phony red 

outfit, the Electrical Uffion.” 

AFTER he wound up his fist- 


with fur worker, 


‘Open Hearing? That Means No Bill!’ 


over. By that time the Republicans . 
house speaker thought it worth- 
while to tip his hand, revealing the 
real aim of the “loyalty” oaths is 
to stifle free speech. 


“There are those among us who 
say, let them speak, give them 
soapboxes, ” Mehorter shouted. “T 
say the time has come to stop being 
tolerant!” 

Assemblyman Brewn_ blurted: 
“They want open hearings. .. <« 
They know if we have open 
hearings we'll have no bills!” 

Brown, a Camden Republican, 
revealed his affinity for southern 


Jimcrowers when he said: “Do you 
think the Dixiecrats would be 


afraid to sign .this. oath? Of course » 
not!” 

Then the handful left in the 
gallery watched the electric board 


flash green as New Jersey’s first 
law- modeled on the statutes of 
Hitler's Third Reich was passed 
98 to 0. 


THEY left. The Phi Beta Kappes 
student from Rutgers, the Newark 
the Camden radio- 
worker, the chicken farmer from 
red | Hightstown the Plainfield postal 
clerk fixed after 13 years’ service, 
the Trenton housewife filed out. 


pounding finale, M ehorter ‘took! 


They'll be back. 


commercial newspapers around the 
fatal beating. 


As in the case of the Trenton 


Six,’mention. of the previously sup-| 
pressed story appeared. in the com- 
mercial press only as the result of 
European reaction to facts first 


|published exclusively in the New 


Jersey Worker. 

Indication of the impending, 
whitewash of the Dartmouth slug- 
gers was seen in angry denials by 
college and New Hampshire au- 


iron curtain built up by American@— 


Cirrotta Slaying Motive 
Begins to Break Through 


LINDEN.—The missing motive in the Dartmointh College Crossfire slaying of Ray- 
naaid Cirrotta—anti-progressive hysteria that that may have incited six drunken Dart- 
|mouth football players to the point of murde r—momentarily this week broke through the 


thorities that Cirrotta’s outspoken 


progressive sentiments had any- 
thing to do with the midnight dor- 
mitory beating that caused his 


death. 
Bail for. the “six peta was 


put up by college officials, who/| 


have insisted the fatal beating was 

“just a drunken brawl.” 
Undisputed, however, is the 

fact that the six broke into Cir- 


rotta’s room after ed to “go 


Newarkers Jam Mosque for Peace Rall y 


NEWARK. — A_ hundred 
pickets in Catholic War Vet- 


eraris Overseas caps marched 


up and down before the ‘Mosque 


» terse Hundreds more — the 
“non-belligerents”—lined Broad St. 


Hawkers distributed copies of} 


Common Sense, Conde McGinley’s 
hate sheet, featuring a banner 
“Outlaw Communism” _ headline 
and cartoons showing horned de- 
vils with vaudeville-type “Jewish” | . 
noses, labelled “Marxist Invisible 
' Government.” 


all other eastern European dele- 
gates from appéaring at the peace 
rally at the Mosque. 

Almost before the meeting be- 
gan, the Newark Star-Ledger’s 
headline was set: “Peace Rally. 
Falls Flat as U. S. Bars Red Stars.” 

But inside the Mosque, more 
than 3,500 Newarkers jammed 
Newark’s largest ‘auditorium to 
register this sgt s will to peace. 


THEY didn’ t ibe Shostakovich 
—who, as ‘chairman Millard ‘Lam-: 
pell put it, “was allowed to -cross 
the: Atlantic. ‘Ocean: but: not ‘the 


' 


nthe U. S. State Renaennaet had4 


But they heard a galaxy of 


who brought the message of peace} 
to plain Americans eager to spread 
it. 

Cheers rocked the Mosque as 
Domingo Villamel, founder of 
Cuba’s Lawyers’. Association of 
St. Thomas Acquines and an in-’ 
ternationally famous Catholic lay- 
man, las 
places of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

“I am a Christian Catholie,”’ 
Villamel declared. “I am ashamed 
at what I saw in these New York 


‘Hudson ' River.” 


and Newark _incitations ‘by “‘un- 


American and European scientists | 


out at “rascals in high} 


Christian Catholic leaders.” 
An ovation greeted Dr. R. E. C. 
Armattoe, West African’ scientist 
who urged “the victory of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism, of peace over 
war’—and asked America why it 
} was so jittery when .the world 
jpleads for. peace. 
More than $3,200 in pledges | 
and cash was raised at the 
meeting. 


|’ When. it ‘was over, the” pickets! 


{had all gone. All, that is, except 


the. hawkers of Conde McGinley’s 
fascist paper and the Star-Led-| 


her's headline at the newsstands. 


up and get” the 21-year-old Lin- 
den veteran. 

New England. papers gave 
heavy play to interviews with the 
hockey and football squads de- 
scribing the midnight sluggers as 
“good Joes.” 

Among the six held in connee- 
tion with the fatal assault is George 
G. “Iron Marz’) Schreck, Dart- 
mouth football center whose home 
is at 9609 Durham Ave., North 
Bergen, N. J. 


FURTHER INDICATION. of 
the authorities’ attitude was seen 
in the revelation by Harry Klein, 
brother<in-law of the slain’ youth 
and general spokesman for the 
family, that he has been advised 
any legal action the family may 
take will “have no influence on in- 
vestigation of the circumstances 
surrounding the death.” 

Cirrotta, voted “best liked” and 
“most studious” by classmates at 
Peekskill Military Academy, . was 
founding chairman of the Linden 
chapter oof Young Progressives of 


before returning to Dartmouth— 
|he told intimates: “I want to de- 
vote my life to prevent facie in 
the United States.” 


° * 
— 
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we Ww JERS E-Y 


‘Up’ n Down Je ersey 


BEEF 


_, Giuseppe Caia of Jersey City was one of the well-heeled hate 
mob that picketed the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria last Saturday night... . The 
Newark Sunday News gave him a big .three-column human-interest 
picture play on page one. ... . But somebody up at the News copy 
desk must have been Sred—and the truth slipped in. Said the News 
caption: “Giuseppe Caia pickets in protest against Russian imprison- 
ment of two sons captured while serving in the Italian army in 1942.” 

That army, ‘readers of THIS paper will recall, was Mussolini's. 

~ It was at war—remember?—with the United States of America. 

© © © 
Suggest picket slogan for Mr. Caia—and the News: 
Union Is Unfair to Fascists!” 


BACKGROUND 


: If you're looking for some of the thinking that went into the 
Tumulty-Mehorter bills to gag democracy in New Jersey, youll 
find it in a speech deliveréd by former ambassador George H. Earle 
at the Woodbury Kiwanis Club the day before Tumulty and Mehorter 
announced their bi-partisan plan to scuttle the Bill of Rights so 
America can be jammed into war without opposition. Said Earle: 
“Let’s build up a terrific striking force of atombombs and airplanes, 


COURT VOIDS 
KEENAN GAG. 


-NEWARK=John B. Keenan, 
reactions giftto the Newark City 
Commission, took a setback last 
week when County Judge Conlon 
reversed conviction of two Pro- 
gressive Party leaders for violat- 
ing Keenan's anti-free speech 
soundtrack ordinance. 


Said the judge, setting aside 
verdicts against Mrs. Katherine 
Van Orden and Dr. Ulysses Camp- 
RE 

“The ordinance in question is 
clearly unconstitutional. It under- 
takes to delegate to the director 
of public safety (Keenan) .. . ar- 
bitrary power to determine what 
loudspeakers may and may not be 
used on city streets. . ... Applicants 
for licenses. are subject to his ca- 
‘|price or whim. It is possible ap- 
plicants might be subjected to 
worse. 

“ff this. ordinance were held 
valid, then it would follow the di- 
rector of public safety would have 


the power to decide what persons 
would be heard over a loudspeaker 


Gunfire Flares 
Against Strikers 


~CAMDEN.—Gunfire and mayhem last week climaxed a 


three-month union-busting campaign against 200 striking 
Rice & Holman workers, members of UE-CIO Local. 134, 


when a wholesale used car dealer® 
shot at a peaceful picket line with 
an automatic pistol after his car 


had run down three of the strikers. 


The Rice & Holman Co. operates: 
a Ford agency and large used car 
business. 

Held for the grand jury was 
Robert W. Fisher, 35, car dealer of 
Columbia, §. C., who shouted, 

“I'm going to kill you b——s” as he 
opened fire on the pickets. ‘Fisher 
is charged with carrying deadly 
‘weapons in an automobile and as- 
sault with attempt to kill. 

Driver of the assault car, An- 
thony Petroski of Bellesville, N. J., 


down by Fishers car were Louis 
Kaplan, UE-CIO district field or- 
ganizer, Vincent De Luca, Rice & 
Holman striking worker, and Vin- 
cent Salerno, unemployed seaman 
and combat vet. 

Salerno, carried away from the 
attack unconscious, was treated for 
shock. 

Norman Jacquette, striking Rice 
& Holman mechanic, gave this 
eyewitness account of the assault: 

“At about 5:15 p. m., March 25, 
a large, light-colored Buick paused 
for several minutes in the middle 
of Admiral Wilson Boulevard with 
a view to crossing the Rice * 


“The Soviet 


and let's strike first. . 
* helps them who help themselves.” 


. - 1 don't preach a ay ee: God . 


Mr. Earle was not arrested hor advocating force onl violence. 


MEMO TO MR. TRUMAN 


® 


: Dr. Catherine Eliomarkakis, an interne at Camden’s West 
Jersey Hospital, committed suicide recently. She ended her 
27-year-old life by injecting sleepmg potion fluid into her veins. 
- “The Camden Courier, true to its own tradition, said the 
motive for the death was “despondency over a love affair.” 


Not true. 


__. + Dr. Eliomarkakis, aa to close intimates, took her life 
—because she feared deportation to Truman-Doctrine fascist 


Greece. 


cet 


EMBARRASSING (MOMENT 


DEPARTURE 


James Carey, Phil Murray’s self-styled “secretary of state” since 
the radio workers booted him out of office, had a slight case of red 
ears at the’commencement banquet of Camden’s Catholic Institute 


of Industrial Relations, where he 


Carey larded his red-baiting with the usual amount 


keynoted for the ACTUers. 
_“Tiberal 


- outlook” required to keep his charter as a labor leader, making with 


“the pro 


proper denunciations of Sen. Taft. 


_ But Carey’s host, the Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop 
of Camden, laid it on the table without any folderol. Communism, : 


said the bishop, is not the only “ 


menace. 


way ‘of depriving us of our liberties,” Bishop 
Rustace declared, “is to have’ them taxed away from us.. A wise 


government will not dispense so much largesse that its people will 
wake up. some day and find that while they have perfect security, 


every vestige of liberty has been taken away from them,” 
Sen. Taft, of course, couldn't have said it better. . . 


Carey, of ' course, didn't say Boo. | 


right hand doeth. 


. And 


As the Good Books says: Let not thy left hand know what thy 


The Patérson Evening News customarily adds the label ‘ ‘N egro” 


in crime stories. dealing with non- 


whites. Recently; in an account 


of abduction and criminal assault in Shepherd's Lane, it didn’t. — 
es It didn’t—hecause the woman who was raped was.a Negro. 
- The two criminals who committed the assault were white. 
The News didn’t say that either. 


‘voted unanimously, at a. depart- 


and what persons would be sup- 
pressed; what causes could be pre- 
sented to the people and what 
causes silenced. 

Keenan said hed appeal. - 


was held in $500 bail charged 
with assault and battery by duto- 


a 
Injured when they were run 


against speedup. eons 
The actions—precedent-making 
for the rightwing-dominated Tex- 
tile Workers Union (CIO)—came tg 
a head at last Sunday’s member- 
ship meeting of TWUA Local 654 
where, with TWUA joint board 
and international ¢epresentatives 
present, the workers voted to back 
up the militant Ring-Spinning De- 
partment’s anti-speedup stand. 
Ring-spinning workers had 


ment meeting the day before, to 
reject a company threat to lock out 
their entire department of 200 
workers in retaliation for job 
stoppages against speedup. 

* 


- THE LOCKOUT THREAT, 
levelled at twising, doubling and 
preparing department workers as 
well. as ring-spinners, was em- 
bodied in a company letter hint- 
ing that work would be jobbed 
out to New England and southern 


mills at lower wage rates if. the | 


Wool Workers Rip 
Co. Lockout Threat 


“PASSAIC.—Fortified by three -sitdowns in less than a 
month, workers at the big Botany Woolen Mills here stood 
up against a threatened company lockout last week and won 
union backing for their, battle® 


‘pace with the company's step 


jers in the department are white. 
A recent Preparing Department j. 


workers ‘refused. to accept new 
speedup plans. 

The workers turned 
cold. 

The company ’s letter followed a 
sitdown of ring-spinners who re- 
belled against extension of a 
“modified” speedup plan to all 
three ring-spinning mills. | 

The plan, installed in Mill No. 
4 after automatic machines were 
introduced a couple of months 
ago, would have eliminated man 
helpers and forced heavier wo 
on the operators. | 

Last week's stoppage was the 
second ring-spinning action in’ re- 
cent weeks. The first. was. a pro-. 
test against the firing ,of a Negro 
girl helper who cotldn’ t kee 


it down 


up demands. Most.of the pmo 


sitdown licked a company at- 
pee to install a one-cent weer 


cut. 


Holman car lot. 

“Then the heavy cer a 
directly into our eight of 10 pickets 
peacefully marching around the 
pavement near the driveway. It . 
knocked down — De Luca. 
and- Salerno. 

“After the car ran down these 
men it stopped on company prop-. 
erty and a man jumped out wav- 
ing an automatic pistol and shout- 
ing at the top of his voice, ‘lm 
going to kill you b——s.’ The man 
with _the _gun -fired -directly at 
Vince Salerno.” 

The Rice & Holman strike began 
early in january after the conm- 
pany, during negotiations on a 
wage reopener, cut incentive rates 
and clamped down anti-ynion 
working rules in violation ef the 
UE contract. : 

Rice & Holman workers have re- 
‘ceived only | 10 cents an hour in 
wage increases_in the last five 
years. 


a 


WANTED: $50 


VETERAN, -just found job 
after long unemployment, wants 
to borrow $50. to contribute to 
Communist Party-Worker fund 


- drive; need money at once; will 


repay $10 a week. Contact 
NEW JERSEY WORKER, 38 
Park Place, Newark; Mitchell 
oi : 
—/ 


Edison Workers Set Sights for July 18 


y a Group of Edison Workers 


The failure of the Edison 


Pe eine to win a wage in- 


crease in the recent contract 
negotiations has..many important 
léssons for all workers in this area 
who are faced with unbalanced 
budget troubles. 

‘These lessons are especially im- 
portant for the 2,300 members of 
UE Local 407, who will have an- 
other opportunity of fighting for 
a wage increase summer. 
newly-signed contract provides for 
wage reopening discussions July 


18. 
Se ld us feel that if the weak 


t appeared in our union’s 
fight are rome overcome, te 
can register rea wage gains an 
ma aad conditions in the coming 
y ere. | 


__THE EDISON ©0., well in ad- 
ee oe 


aie tha of ng 
ers. t our t 
wage ere et more 


resorted t 
Eee nS genre —— ad. 


plan 


than |it is quite 


vantage ‘of weaknesses that existed 
in our ranks. 

They used the - “big lie” tech- 
nique (“the company is up against 
it”) for all it was worth. 
invaded our homes with this 
propaganda to try to turn our 
famihes against the wage fight. | the 
They played on the worries of. the 
old-timers, _whose -insecurity -at 
Edison’s was shrewdly used against 
them by the company. 


beginning of negotiations. They 
even tried to tell us how to vote 
at membership meetings. 

The fact that a large section of 
our members voted to back up the 
union in .whatever action was 
neces to enforce our demands 
shows that in spite of the on|* 
war: waged by the corpora 
the workers were not comely 
taken in by com ‘uh _ 
ready to put up 

If the ihe Al waged 
by our union towards. the latter 


part of the negotiations had been 
undertak 


en ‘many months before, 
le that the entire 


of the co tion, and the 
cs section 


inroads it’ made ‘on 4' 


Layoffs | 
‘he| were timed to, take place at the 


our membership, could have been) 
set back on its heels. : 
Pi we ei fe 
~OQUR UNION’S efjateness in 
springing into action did not result 
simply from’ poor timing. Many 
of our union leader$\ went into the 
a with the illusion that 
y was prepared to 
make some of wage offer 
that would be advanced by man- 
agement in due time. They didn’t 
see that since the war, all employ- 
ers ‘have become’ more arrogant | 
with the Taft-HarGey Jaw ‘over 
our heads. 
_ It should be clear now that the 
only language understood by. the! 
corporations is unity of the work- 
ers and our will to struggle mili- 
ramped for our demands. There can 
no .reliance on the good will | 
of the employers for wage increases 


in this period. - 

In ° this Hdl on: om we want to 
Jersey Worker 
oe ee first’ pointing this fact out to 
us, and for exposing the com ny s 
“golden - goose” “propaga as 

strictly phony, — 
_ The stubborn’ refusal of the Edi-| | 
son Corp. to budge on wages was. 


, 


of | also réflected in its attitude toward! 


\those parts of the contract that}. 


other union demands, ‘aided 


would have given greater union 
security to fe Edison ‘workers. 
Many workers in the plant did not 
realize that the arrogance of the 
management in the negotiations 
would have a bearing on their 
working conditions as a whole. 

A real danger exists that the 
‘company officials and their stooges 
will interpret our failure to win a 
wage increase a$ a green light for 
further attacks on our security and 
union standards which have been 
built up over many years of hard 


work. 
* 


TO DEFEAT the cczpeeaiien’ ‘ 
anti-union activity, we would 
have had to undertake a vigorous 
‘plan of work well in advance of | to 
negotiations, explaining the issues. 
to the workers. and thereby moving 
them into united action. — 


This would include depextvent! 
meetings where the. workers them- 
selves would present their own 
wage demands and ideas for im-} 
Proving the contract. pa, 


of the negotiations, would have 
prepared us for more militant ac- 
tions towards the latter part of the 
| wage talks. 

Mass picket lines of active 
unionists before and after . the 


change of shifts, noon-hour demon- 


strations and the like, would have 
one a Jong way in convincing 
corporation that the workers 


meant business. 
* 


IN THE months between now 
and July the economic hardships 
of the workers will increase. The 
squeeze between high prices and - 
wages will not let up. Over-pro- 
duction has already laid the 


oundwork for a depression, and 
the “cold war” plans are beginning 
to ch away at our living 
standards, : 
Truman’s failure to carry out 
of his pre-election promises 
| will place added burdens on our 
shoulders. The grant of rent in- 
‘creases to the real estate sharks is 
only the beginning. — 

The need for higher wages be- 
mtg aha 
y tC ‘passes me to pre- 
pare for the wage fight is NOW. 


e 
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PROMOTER AT WORK 


by 7 On the 
N o Kidding! Score Board 


Giants, Scribes —n — 


ee Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 

fae All love Leo Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the * 

ee ees best contribution journalism — — — the democratization 

a si -have| of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. 

: a |, PH igs «gga $6 of However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
f4iLeo the Lip when he has been| tion of top Negro pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 

(4 'charged with being surly, gruff,| Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 

| ing? How do they rater 


¢ 


] 'and terse to players under-his com- 
'4imand and to sports writers. But 


8 ‘this is 1949, and such facts about 


RETIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 
hung up the gloves for good, includirig exhibitions, does a little work 
on his first promotion, the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 

-_ pionship fight at Chicago June 22,\as one of his partners, Arthur 
Wirtz, looks on. In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 
his way around, and that what he doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


Leo Durocher are groundless. 


Leo is leading his men. He is 
driving them hard, it is true, and 
he’s booming at them from the 
field. But he handles each player 
in a different. way. | 

“Each player is an individual 
and must be treated accordingly,” 
he said. . 

Leo likes the Giants and lauds 
their spirit shown in early pre- 
season drills. 

“They have something,” the 
skipper chortles. “The club is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasn’t evident last season. 
Giant team I ever contacted has 
had such spirit. In former years 
any real “do or die”\feeling was 
lacking. 


| 


No| 


The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and 
the Minneapolis Lakers. The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience's amusement (and their 
own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. ; 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white - 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi- 
bitions (in 1941). 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 
comparison to the super duper Lakers. | 

Always a faithful reader, 
* NED GARRETT. 
P.S. Didn’t the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in *47-48 season? 
' WELL, THIS MADE me feel as though we'd been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide. | 

But now‘I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 
the following facts: | 

1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 
York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn’t report on them. 

2. The Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 


“Maybe that is why I'm so op-| the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 
timistic about our chances. I dont| representing Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 
predict where clubs will finish, but} proximately 9 won, 6 lost. ' 
we're not aiming for just the first The Globe Trotters, who are unaftiliated, did beat the mighty 
division. We are shooting for the} Lakers this year and last year. I can’t give the Daily Workers’ 
top.” estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 

Durocher is personally — talka- have never had a chance to see them here, but it is obvious they 
tive, friendly with all who contact have t6 be good to beat Mikan and company. Too bad they 


him, and eager to work with ev-| dont get the publicity they deserve. 
eryone. He holds press confer- Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 


ences daily in the dugout, and] can fill us in a little more. 


: | at | answers all questions fired his way BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball isn’t really here yet. 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the big league | without hesitation. And meanwhile the rules-makers, who annually convene and rarely 
teams by United Press.) 2 “When I talk, the words just} do anything much, have come up with a change which should 


| | Ak Lp out.” Leo ‘said. meet with the hearty approval of most fans and players. What 
CLEARWATER, F la.—They call looks like the Phillies could muscle gr eal is all ready to shoot} it does is save the last few minutes of a close game Frcam degenerat- 
themselves the “Fighting Phillies|/into the. first division and in a the breeze informally and he is| ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
of “49° and if scrap and spirit/wide-open race might even be). ready to be quoted. It is “never| and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will- 
mean anything then look for those |strong pennant contenders. But off the record” witheThe Lip. ing to risk a foul shot against them ‘because the most the foul will 
™ National League doormats to the team is building for the future)" )) ocher has gone out of his} score is one point and then they get automatic possession of the 
10 a little foot-wiping of their own and isnt banking too much on way to be cooperative with one} ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 
this year. They're the youngest this year except to land among), 4 all and as a result, believe it} to recover the ball. 
club in the majors —so young in|the first four. or not. he is now one of the most| — For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 
fact that it may handicap them| Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting popular men in Phoenix, both off} of a close game have been “taking the ball out;” which is their 
a little. But youthful enthusiastic | his first full year as manager, sizeS!and on the diamond. option, and so the finishes have been getting rougher: and sillier, 
talent abounds in this live wire|up the club this way: with a whistle every three seconds and a constant procession of 
camp and some of it seems cer- “Every position on this club ex- : 


! Tony and Frank sell extra | taking the ball back to the middle line. 
tain to advance to major league cept third base is wide open for Dailies in their shop each day. The new rule changes all this by one simple device: In the 
stardom. anybody who can do the job bet- 


| The result: a stronger union | last two minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 

What's more, they have made/ter than the other fellow. I’m| shop, better working conditions | to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them and you're out of the 

off-season deals that strengthened |satisfied that Puddinhead Jones is| and higher wages. And also an | game) will be treated as a. technical foul. In other words, the 

the club immeasurably. my man at the hot bag. He was) alert and active shop in the fight | team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession.- This 

IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it the best third baseman in the In-| for peace and civil rights, Dont [| puts.a heavy penalty on the deliberate type of late foul by a 

jternational League when  we/| you want to work in a shop like | trailing team, and will put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 
brought him up from Toronto last 


that? freezing. and skilled defense play. 
jseason, This year he could well : 7 M D : 0 


SUiia hac dee nl cho Nechieaal HE WOUND UP BEST IN THE LAND 

League.” io TBR Sa RRR et eh ag Chirag ees USES RS 

| Sawyer is tremendously pleased | ee p ‘ ) | P 

over the deals which brought the ie ee ees 7 , 

‘Phillies “four fine players from the 4 USSICN er 0 ; 

Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus eed! —A letter.from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reveals that the winning of 
the Grand National by 66-1 shot 
Russian Hero was “a great tri- 
umph for the local population.” 


is the league’s top first baseman 
and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 

It seems that the horse’s owner, 
William Williamson, is a working 


could well regain the touch that] ’ 
tenant farmer on the estate of the 


once made him one of the most 
ae) Duke of Westminster. His lord- 


feared hitters in baseball. And 

‘both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 
ship's horse faltered in the stretch. 
Farmer Williamson changed the 


land Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 
iname of his nine-year-old horse to 


ulars. | ; 
“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 

Russian Hero during the great 

| battle of Stalingrad. 


“You can’t get him off the field. 
a : 
Dodgers Still 


: |Remember he hit .474 in games 
he played at our park last year.” 
\Setting Precedents 
The current Dodger tour 


Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 
become the club’s cheer-leader, is 

through the cities of the Texas 
League: is introducing democ- 


one gf the most popular guys in 
camp. 
“I didn’t come down here to sing 
bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 
racy to the diamonds of several 
new cities, including Beaumont, 
| Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma 
and Tulsa, Only Texas League 


oe 


"WHO’S GONNA 
BE | 


ee BS SSE EF 

nae VEECK, dynamic 
young prexy of the Cleveland 
_» Indians, is in high spirits over 
the looks of his world cham- 
pionship team in spring training 
to date. The veteran infield 
trio of Gordon, Boudreau and - 
Keltner looks in as good shape 
as ever, Doby and Mitchell are 
maturing into true greatness in 


7 | 


to play first base on the diamond.” 

Even at that he might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job.. Sisler, a gréat spring 
hitter, has been blasting the ball 


rd oR 1 


Loti eeeeee.Y 


hee | SEEESSTELerer PETC SCVEUT S EEESIS EL 


the outfield, the pitching is 
_ loaded and he has a ‘fine pack 
of -rookies hing to fill any 
weaknesses that develop. 
you blame him. for aot v : 


_ jalthough 


in &@ manner reminiscent of his 
father, the immortal George Qisler, 
and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
even transfer him to the outfield, 


yS VERS J 


Pe the: garden. 


che is. no: defensive whiz 


| 


ALEC GROZA, the: 6-7 center of the championship Kentucky 
basketball team, wound up his collegiate career with 25 points 
against the Oklahoma Aggies’ tight defense, a spectacular feat, as 
his team won the NCAA title. The Martins Ferry (Ohio) lads, very 
poet for his size, has been drafted by. Indianapolis in the BAA pro 
eague. . , Lit 


eity skipped was Shreveport, 
Louisiana, which said the state 
law would prohibit Jackie Rob- 
inson and Roy Campanella 


|, from playing. suid: 


- | 
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Negroes, Colonies and Peace 
—Pages 3 and 20 


hci ccinbicuilag Fights for Dockers’ Jobs 
—Page 2-A 
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April 3, 1949 


By John Hudson Jones 


Where will the 23 families facing eviction from the 
Harlem River Houses for “excess income” go, in housing- 
starved, Jimcrowed New York City? 

So far the City Housing Authority has presented 
white tenants who are given “vacate notices” with a list 
of high-priced apartments and homes in aaa Aprener: 
peeces County and Queens’ communities. 

_ When ‘shown this list, Charles Moore, one of the 


Harlem River project residents now fighting eviction, ex-- 
claimed: “I haven’t seen such a list, and if I had, I couldn’t: 
_. take one of those places even if they took in Negroes!” 


- Incomes of over $3,000 are “excess” under the law 
which ‘wasnt enforced during the war. CHA officials 
claini, however, that they're only giving 90-day. eviction 
notices to tenants with incomes over $5,000. 

A. few of the high-priced CHA places suggested in 
Nassau. County are United Homes, Bellrose, $13,750 to 


a $15,250; Queens Modern Homes, Valley Stream, $10,250 


ie 


River House 23 P SK: 


“to $13, 500, ‘and Pine Terrace Homes, Bethpage, $10, 250. | 


Some of the exclusive apartments suggested by CHA 
are the Marine) Terrace Apartments, Astoria, five rooms— 
$103; Oakland Gardens, Bayside Hills, 5% rooms—$107 to 
$110, and Hollis Garden, Jamaica, 5% rooms—$105 to $110. 

Rent in officially approved family budgets is no more 
than 25 percent of income, . These CHA-suggested apart- 


ments would take about one-half of the incomes of the 
affected Harlem families, that is, if they could get them. 


Moore, a bricklayer, revealed that CHA has sought 


to increase his rent, and that in November he proved to a 


court’s satisfaction that his income was not over the $8, 000 
yearly maximum. 

He was granted the right to keep his ivelatlids wie 
ment instead of taking a four-room apartment for himself, 
his wife and two children. 

The Inter-Project Tenants Council this wank charged 


the CHA with “launching a program of mass evictions.” 
(Continued on Page 2A) 
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_ Part ofa woman's dele- 

ation which left from Penn 
Station last Thursday for 
Georgia where they will 
visit Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her sons now serving 
life terms for having de- 


fended themselves against 


a white farmer in 1947, Left . 
to right: Dr. Gene Weltfish, . 
Mrs. Rosa 
Blocker, 70-year-old chair- 
man of the Manhattan Di- 
vision of the Citizens City- 
wide Federation of Repub- 


ican Women’s Clubs,: Mrs. 

Adz B,: Jackson, | Brooklyn 

‘civic leader and Miss : 
» Maude V 
_- njnistrative ‘secretary of the 
| National Committee to Free 


hite, national .ad- 


eg Ingram Family, 


LEAVE FOR GEORGIA TO HELP FREE INGRAM FAMILY 


discrimination by 


-\COURT CHARGES $350. 
- FOR TWO LIVES 


ipt: 


“nSee. Page. 2-A. 


TRUMAN'S ‘CONTROLS’ 
‘AND YOUR RENT 


~—See La 6 
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Keep the 
Door Open 


AN EDITORIAL 


AMERICA’S most exclu- 
sive club—the United States 
Senate — now. has before it 
H.R. 199, which would limit 
immigration from the Brit-— 
ish West Indies to 100 yearly. © 


o : er 


~e 


Harlem’s two Congressmen, 
Adam C. Powell and Vito Mar- 
cantonio, exposed the bill in the — 
House, but were able to draw 
support from only 37 Colleagues 
in the final vote. Now the bill 
faces the unholy coalition of 
Dixiecrats and Republicans in 
the Senate. . 

COUNCILMAN BENJAMIN 
J. DAVIS, in a resolution he in- 
troduced in the City Council last 
week, said: 

“This measure, if enacted, 
would result in the breaking up 
of thousands of West Indian 
homes in the United States, 
through the inability of West 
Indians now in America to se- 
cure visas for their families, 


relatives and aes who must 
100 


The plan to slash West Indian 
immigration from 6,982 (1948) 
to 100 (1950) was rigged by the 
same two-party coalition which 
fathered the Marshall Plan. and 


‘the North Atlantic (War) Pact. 


H.R. 199 is a cold war product. 
Rep. Walter Judd (R-Minn), the 
official introducer of the bill in 
the House, has declared that 

major portions of the West In- 
dian ban bill was written by the 
State Department. 


« ° * 


spPONSORS OF THE BILL 
claim that it does away with race 
permitting 
more Asiatics to enter, 

But it would seem that the 
State Department and the. Tru- 
man administration are seeking 
to shore up their sagging Far 
Eastern influence at the expense — 
of the West Indies—and Ameri- 
can Negroes, 

The way to abolish discrimi- 
nation against the colored peo- 
ples, East and West, is to tear 
up the Oriental exclusion acts 
and keep the door to the West 
Indies open at the same time. 


o o o 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
community, and the American 
community in general, has 
gained much from the healthy 
infusion of West Indian life into 
our country. From Denmark 
Vesey, the leader of a slave re- 
volt, to artists like Hazel Scott 
and the thousands of leaders of 
West Indian origin in all fields, 
America has gained. 

Like eur own southland, the 
West Indian islands are tied to 
America and to Harlem by a 
thousand threads of history and 
culture. The American Negro 
Be ear and the West Indians 
have — joint movements for de-« 


Ae Week Indians Pees 
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Wall Street's Byrd Machine Monopolizes Polities, Robs the People 


degener- 

to the rulers of 

., She people alone. The people 

 SQhemselves, therefore, are the 

| only. safe depositories.” —Tl:omas 
Jefferson. . 


By Alice Burké 
RICHMOND, Va. 


For two decades the notorious 2 
Byrd machine has had a strangle-| — Virginia, the “cradle of democ- 


hold on the economic, political }racy,” iteelf has no democracy. A 
and social life of 2,677,773 Vir- vicious system of Jimcrow national 
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SOUTH in STRUGGLE 


What Frank Graham’s Appeintment 


Means to People of Carolinas 
NOTE: This week Junius Scales, chairman of the Carolinas 
‘District of the Communist Party and vetéran of World War Il, 
has written a guest column about North olina, where he and 

_ |gonerations of his family were. born and -8AM HALL 

{Ey Junius Scales pTe oa 

Chairman, Carolinas District, Communist Party - | 
r pBE PEOPLE of North Carolina were generally surprised to hear 


March 22 that Governor W. Kerr Scott had a univer- 
sity president Frank Graham, to fill a vacaney in 


Of the machine is 
S. Sen. Harry, 
millionaire apple 


ginians 
Negro. Boss 


Democratic V. 
Flood Byrd, the 
grower wh 

Senate oe by ne | seven per- 
cent of s adult popula- 
tion. Previ 
of Virginia. 


y he was Governor 


. S. Senate. 
“Liberal” machine Democrats, right-wing trade union leaders, and 
many Negro people gave the new Senator blankcheck support, con- 
vinced that he can.do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more 
reactionary Democrats were enraged. ) eae 
+ Most North Carolinians consider Dr. Graham ething of a 
“radical.” He has been president of the University of North Caro- 
{Ena since 1980, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- 
ing Seuthern university, and a center of liberalism. | 
| However, Graham’s desire is to make progress without hurt- 
ing any one’s feelings. He holds the bellef that the struggle against 
fascism and white.supremacy in the U. S. must be waged as a 
moral and religious educational campaign. This dulls his ability 
ito come to grips with the material and eeonomic basis for the 
[centuries-old subjugation of the Negro people. 
! * | 
(CQRAHAM's progressivism had serious weaknesses before the 
" war (witness his red-baiting in the Southern Conference for 
‘Human: Welfare). These weaknesses have intens since the war. 

: Recently, especially since Roosevelt's death, he has 
engaged in more frequent red-baiting. He is tied 
completely to Truman’s foreign policy and war 
program. , 

a €60FT—té‘é‘T‘ ee: State: Deeppaattmeent used him to give lib- 

f— eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia 

fm? (much as it used Mark Ethridge, another Southern 

jiberal for similar ses in Greece and Bul- 

garia). Lately, he has become a national com- 

mittee member of ADA. He is. not so brave 

in defense of free speech as he was in the Boose- 

- velt days. He upheld the action of lesser Univer- 

tee: _ sity officials in barring John Gates, editor of The 

Werker from speaking on the campus because he was under in- 
dictment. Many of the Démocratic-hacks who fought him bitterly | 
'in the 30s lately. have had kind words for him. | oe 
_ | - However, Graham is not the customary type of Southern Sen- 
| ator, and many people are asking why he was appointed. Much of 
the answer lies in the peculiar position that North Carolina occu- 
pies in the South. The Democratic Party in North. Carolina has 


{. FLANK GRAHAM 


ruled, when possible, with a velvet glove. <A policy of force and | 
jatre in the Negro section of town. 


'v:olence was used against the Negro people only in Reconstruction 
days, and to destroy the unity achieved with small white farmers 
in the Populist period. Subsequently, under the guidance: of men 
li::c C. B. Aycock, Josephus Daniels, O. Max Gardner, and the pres- 
ent Governor Scott, corporation rule has ded under the 
isé of liberalism, paternalism, and “go forward” programs in 
'marked contrast.to most other Southern states. ; 
| ; rt 
DESPITE all the talk of “progress” and “solving the Negro prob- 
lem,” actual conditions of the Negro Pr ate are not a great 
though 


d2al better than in the rest of the South. the Negro pop- 
ulation is about the same, much fewer Négroes vote in North Caro - 
ina than in Georgia. When the plantation system operates in the 


East, police brutality is a daily occurrence and there is always 


the Sent of jyaching. 
: egroes are being driven from industry, unemployment is 
pre increasing. The proportion of funds spent on Negro educa- 
tion, as compared to white, is one of the lowest in the South. As 
might be expeeted conditions of white workers are bad. The aver- 
_ |age weekly unemployment compensation payment is the lowest 
| {in the country. As a part ot Scott’s “go forward” program, the 
| 7mnimum compensation has just been raised from four do to six 
dollars per week! Only a small se of the state’s indus- 
trial workers are organized, and t is an anti-closed shop law 
~ ge rg . . 3 
: Under these conditions the people are becoming more de- 
~7 jmanding. The Graham appointment must be as recog- 
" [nition by the state and national administrations of the fact that we 
are entering a period of growing mass struggles.’ It is an attempt 
lt use Graham's liberal reputation to encourage illusions about 
\the Democratic Party and it is a concession to the common people. 
. Graham's record and recent statements indicate that mass 
;movements in North Carolina can ensure a progressive vote from 
him on such issues as Taft-Hartley, Mundt-Nixon, minimum wage, 
d health insurance. The common people cnnot lean back com- 
_{placently because they see in him a person far to corpora- 
tion lawyers like McLendon and like Umstead and 
aynick, Tyrants wat rrure oa Graham from twp directions 
me pressure come from his su ruman Ad- 
Tears eee gee Eo 
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How Jimerow Plunders Virginia 


| 


epri 

fourths of Virginia's adult popula- 
tion of the right to vote. | 

Virginia is controlled by a com- 
bination of Wall Street industrial]- 
ists and big landowners operating 
through one of the most en- 
trenched and vicious political“ma- 
chines in America—the wealthy, | 
despotic and unscrupulous Byrd | 
machine. | 
A handful of men, hand-picked 
by Byrd, run the machine. - The 
machine, in turn, through its con- 
trol of the Democratic Party and 
state and federal patronage, “runs 
every government department— 
state, county and city. 
Here's how the set-up is con- 
* 


ALL OF THE STATE em- 
ployes, as well as certain county 


SEN. HARRY BYRD 


Negroes Stage 
Boycott Over 


Cop Brutality — 


GREENVILLE, N. C. — The 
Negro people of this eastern 
North Carolina black- belt town 
are fighting back against Jim 
Crow. — : , 

On February 2, George Ray- 
mond Whitfield, a young Negro 
‘veteran, was eg ‘for a young 
lady in the lobby. of a movie: the- 


He was rudely ordered to leave 


when he met the girl he was wait- 
ing for. The theatre manager 
called two cops and the three of 
them drove Whitfield to the city 
jail. He was told to get out of the 
car and was knocked cold as he 
stepped from the door. 


He gained consciousness. several 
hours later in jail with his head 
badly beaten. In spite of pleas by 
his family physician he was re- 
fused medical treatment. As a_re- 
sult one of his eyes 


is probabl 
permanently damaged. 4 


Mr. Whitfield was tried on 
thtee charges: (1) for 
which he was fined $15.00, (2) re- 
sisting arrest, 60 days in jail and 
(3) assaulting an officer, 90 days 
in jail. The case was appealed 
and is pending. | 
Meanwhile people in the Ne- 
gro community from various_ or- 
ganizations and clybs, ed by 
members of local 10, FTA-CIO, 
staged a one-week boycott of the 
theatre which was one hundred 
per cent effective. Meetings of 
Negro citizens were held and a 
letter was sent to the head of the 
theatre chaih in Raleigh demand- 


Greenville. After the boycott a 
theatre official arrived, fired the 


with | 


_|chief reason why Byrd 


‘lin the black belt counties near the 


_ |famous rebellion against the slave- 


by the white theatre manager. | 
Whitfield replied he would leave! 


administered by Byrd’s henchmen. 


{through one of the most vicious 


‘organization: of city, county -or 


ing that he fire his manager in| 


and city employes, such as Com- 
monw attorneys, county and 
city treasurers,“ have no tenure. 
Their tenure and salary is deter- 


mined every year by the State/ti 


Compensation Board which was 
established by Byrd in 1984. The 
board is chaired % B 

band man, E. R. Combs, who is 
also secretary of the State Senate. 
For both Jobs he makes 
$10,500 yearly—more than the 
Governors salary. __ 

Besides this, the Compensation 
Board, through the state, pays 
part of the salaries of county and 
city officials. Because of this gov- 
ernment employes have to toe the 
mark... They dare not say a word 
against the Byrd machine and its 
lieutenants—otherwise it's a pay- 
cut the next year or no job. Less 
than ime-tenth of one percent of 
the state employes are Negro. 

Thanks to the Byrd machine, 
the Wall. Street bankers and in- 
dustrialists who own controlling 
interests in most ef Southern in- 
dustry, together with the local in- 
dustrialists and plantation own- 
ers, have kept Virginia a semi- 
feudal colony. 

teat ioe 


THE NATIONAL OPPRES- 
SION of the Negro people is the 
C as been 
able to rule Virginia and why Wall 
Street is-able to drain huge super- 
profits out of all Virginians, Negro 
as well as white. 

Jimcrow, segregation and lynch 
terror are the weapons of Byrd 
and of Wall Street against the 
growing unity and militancy of the 

ple. Twelve cross burnings 
Lene taken place in Virginia dur- 
ing the past year—eight of them 


site where Nat Tumer led the 


holders. 

Wall Street and plantation own- 
ers rule the state and the people 
pay the price. Virginia’s indus- 
trial workers, as the workers of all 
southern states, are robbed of $10 
every week because of the Jim- 
crow system. The results can be 
seen at a glance—sub-standard 
housing, poor health and under- 
a are ey here. The 
segregat dual school» system 
robs both Negro and white chil- 
dren .of an adequate education. 
“Ten cent an hour Harry” is 
what Byrd is called by Virginia's 
working people because of the in- 
famously low wages paid to agri- 
cultural workers in his apple 
orchards... He serves Wall Street 
well, There is no minimum wage 
law. The child labor law is com-| 
pletely inadequate. . 

: * 


ALL THESE AGENCIES are 


It was Byrd's handpicked Govy- 
ernor Tuck who ted striking 
utility workers into the militia in} 
1946 and defeated the workers’ 
demands. Tuck then jammed 


anti-strike laws, which prohibits 


state employes. 
At. this very moment Byrd is 
mailing’ out thousands of letters 
to Virginia farmers, postage paid 
by the American taxpayers thanks 
to the franking privilege, in an 
effort to mobilize them against the 
75-cent minimum wage bill and 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
All working Virginians pay the 
price for Byrd’s. Wall Street rule. 
The heaviest price, however, is 
peg, paid by the one-third who 
are Negro. Segregation and dis-| 
crimination is orced by law. 
Schools for Negro children are 
far worse than those for white 
children. Negroes receive the 
lowest wages, live in the worst| 
slums, and suffer most from lack 
of medical, dental and hospital 
care, 


j 


* | 

PARTICULARLY YVJCIOUS is 
the almost complete exelusion of 
Negroes from Virginia’s major in- 
dustry—textile. Most other indus- 
trial jobs are also closed to them’ 


the 


me .. - ; 
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brutal manager and replaced him 
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off because of speedup 
machinery. . , 


stranglehold, and the su 


the tobacco indus 
Negro workers wi 


seniority are being laid 
new" 


More than anything else Byrd 


and his masters fear the unity of 
Negro and white. The movement 
to abolish segregation has been 
growing. 

with increased terror and vicious 


te 


This is being answered 


white, supremacy” ravings. The 


machine plots to squeeze millions 
out of the people by the proposed 
sales tax in order to maintain 
vicious segregated dual school 
system. 


the 


THE LOCAL PRESS and radio. 


dominated by the machine, calls 
for armed resistance should fed- 


eral civil rights legislation be 
enacted. They know that their 
r-profits 
of Wall Street, depend .on the 
continuation of the Jimcrow na- 
tional oppression ‘of the Negro 
people. They shudder at the 
growing unity of Negro and white 
to abolish segregation, because it 
threatens. their rule. 

But Byrd's control over Vir- 
ginia is not a. problem of Vir- 
ginians alone. Byrd also controls, 
almost -completely, the Virginia 
delegation in Congress which has 
lined up the reactionaries in Con- 
gress to defeat progressive legisla- 
tion, and enact anti-labor, anti- ~ 
people’s measures. | | 

Byrd is a.supporter of the Tru- 
man_bi-parti war drive and 
joins with the administration in its 
red-baiting, its loyalty oaths and 
unconstitutional efforts to outlaw 
the Communist Party, 

While he opposes Truman’s 
demagogie promises and speeches 
on civil nights and progressive 
leg# lation, Byrd aetually is a great 
aid to Truman as are the other 
southern. reactionaries. who give 
Truman an alibi for his own fail- 
ure to push through legislation 
which the people want. 

:. ve 


FOR TWO DECADES, while 


‘autocratically ‘ruling Virginia, 


Byrd has served his Wall Street- 
plantation owner masters not onl 
in Virginia but also in the hal 
of Congress. : 

But Virginians have never given 
up the fight to smash the Byrd ma? 
chine. Slowly but-surely the unity 
of the people against the machine 
has been: rising. It has gained 
headway swiftly in the past few 
year, (7 <= : 

Two years ago, around Roose- 
velt’s program, a loose grouping 
of Negro, labor and other pro- 
gressive forces: came within sight 
of victory: A switch of 25,000 
votes would have defeated Byrd 
for reelection to the Senate. _ 

Since then, a Negro was elected 
to the Board of County Super- 
visors in Nansemond County. A 
prominent Negro attorney, Oliver 
Hill, was elected to the Richmond 
City Council. A labor man, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Central La- 
bor Union; AFL, was elected to 
the State Legislature. The Negro 
people and labor have become 
much more active amas ‘ 
Dozens of Negro and labor candi- 
dates -have run for election to 
various local offices. 

* 


THIS YEAR’S ELECTION for 
Governor and the State Legisla- 
ture presents a real opportunity 
deal a fatal blow to the B 
i In several areas there are 

rtunities to elect 
sind Sher = oa s 
Legislature provided ‘that “a 
bor movement will join with the — 
Negro people and progressive 
forces and work out a joint. cam- 
paign strategy and a united pro- 
gressive, militant program. 
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HARLEM EDITION 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio yesterday ended that Joseph 
F. Ryan, president of the AFL: Longshoremen, end the dis- 
crimination against Negro dockers, which bars them from 
_/ equal chances for jobs with white longshoremen. The state 
chairman of the American Labor Party also called upon 
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O'Dwyer to “intervene at once’? 


to. force Ryan to meet with a 
rank-and-file committee of Local 
968, to which the Negro long- 
shoremen belon g. 

A rank and file committee is. 
maintaining a picket line in front 
of Ryan’s: headquarters at 14 St. 
and Eleventh Avenue demanding 
that. jobs on the docks. be ‘shared 
by all longshore workers. 

Marcantonio declared: 

“The Negro: workers are being 
hit hardest by the growth of un- 


employment. Negro longshoremen 
are literally being squeezed off the 
dock and out of jobs as a result of 


the deliberate policy of discrimi- 


nation engineered by ‘King’ Ryan 
and the stevedore bosses. 


“Local 963, the main local of 
these Negro longshoremen, reports 
that its members are being starved 
out of their.trade and have been 
reduced to eating bags of peanuts 
for their meals. , This 7% of 
Ryan's is repudiated both 
white and Negro Sales of the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation.’ 

The ALP chairman emphasized 
that “the Naps longshoremen 


_ deeply and understandably resent 


this discrimination. It should: be 
noted that only the courageous 
and commendable action of a Ne- 
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gro rank-and-file leader prevented . 


‘a serious flare-u 
‘cently. when. there. was talk of 
physically breaking through the 
Ryan - stevedore boss blockade 
against Negro longshoremen.” 


ecutive secretary, announced a 
central ALP food depot for the 
Negro longshoremen has been set 
up at 129 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He further announced the 
following county depots are being 
established: New York Couaty, 
313 Eighth Avenue and 702 St. 
Nicholas “Avenue; Bronx, 1239 
Southern Boulevard, and Queens, 
93-03— 45th Road, Long Island 
City. 

In addition, collection of cans 
of food will be made at every ALP 
club and through trade unions. 


Seventy-one percent of the un- 
employed workers in Detroit are 


‘Negroes. 


on. the docks re- © 


Arthur Schutzer, ALP state ex-~ 
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Negro long- 
shore pickets are 
demanding -jobs 
from. Joe Ryan, 
the waterfront 
“king” and union 
president, who 
d iscrim inates 
against them. 
The pickets come 
from Local 968 
in Brooklyn. 
Ninety-eight per- 

‘cent of the local’s 
members are 


Negroes. 


Death-House Owner’. 


Draws Small Fine 


~ David P. Ancowitz, landlord of a “death house” at 545 
W. 111 St. in which a woman and her infant son lost their 
lives from gas poisoning due to housing violations, this week 


Name Garland 


@ Organizer 


—Ygot off with a $350 fine, a su- 


spended sentence, and a “warn- . 


>> 


ng. 

The building is a 10-story struc- 
ture built to accommodate 69/“ 
families. At present 1,200 per- 
sons are crowded inte its dingy 
apartments. - 

Magistrate Samuel Orr, handing 


ee Ancowitz his fourth “sentence” for 


* housing violations, 


termed the 
p | building * ‘a real fire hazard.” 

Here are the facts as introduced 
El by Mrs. Bernice Rogers, counsel 


hs . for the city: 


WALTER GARLAND 
WALTER GARLAND, 35, a 


veteran of two wars, this week was 
named organizer of the 11th A.D. 
section of the Communist Party. 

Plans are under way, Garland 
announced, for establishment of a 


‘council, on unemployment in the 


5 


Jith A:D., and for an attack on} 


the housing problem_ in : Harlem. 
Garland, a native New Yorker, 
served in: the Abraham. Lincoln 
Brigade in the war against Franco 
in 1937-8. He was wounded twice. 
In World War II, he seryed as a 
echnical. sergeant -in the. infantry 
n Saipan, Guam and Tinian. 
— the war.he: was a leader: 
, the United Negro. and. Allied 
eterans -of- America, serving: tons 
at time as its national adjutant. : 


Douglass Stamp Bill 


WASHINGTON.—Rep. Kenneth 
B. Keating of New York:this week |— 


| anyounced | he will introduced ‘a/| 
‘bill calling for a Stamp honoring 


Frederick Douglass, Negro aboli- 
tionist leader. 


lynched. 


® City Medical authorities re- 
ported that Mrs. Mary Purcell and 
her six-month-old son died Jan. 18 
from “carbon monoxide poisoning 
created by faulty refrigeration and 
improper ventilation.” 

® The building has no fire es- 
capes. Within the last two years 
it has had 20 fires and. tenants live 
in constant fear that it ‘will go up 
in flames. 

® City housing inspectors or- 
dered the gas turned off two weeks 
ago. Tenants are cooking with 
Sterno or are using electrical de- 
vices resulting in short circuits or 
flying sparks due to faulty wiring. 

® Elevator service is sporadic 
and sometimes unavailable alto- 
gethen 

© Tenants have beer without 
steam heat for_long periods during 
the winter. 

' @ Electric wiring and gas pipes 
are loose and hazardous. 

© Forty-four of the 69 apart- 
ments have been sub-divided to 
make one-room units, crowding 
the building beyond all reasonable 
limits. . 

‘Mrs. Rogers introduced photo- 
graphs to show how Ancowitz had 
iconverted foyers into kitchens, 
closets into bathrooms, and living 
| rooms into kitchens with stoves 


| backed up against wood panelling. 
The Rent Commission, shé - said, 
thad declared repairs could be 


+made without evicting tenants. 


peledda! Idaho, South Dakota 
and» Nevada are’ the only states in 


which a Negro has never been | 


Lah —_s —_—* 


cement 


4 


for the alleged murder of Benjamni 


7 Whites Found Guilty 


Of Brotherhood 


BALTIMORE, Md. — Seven 
white persons this week were 
convicted on -a charge of “con- 
 $piring to disturb the peace,” for 
sponsoring a tennis party in a 
Baltimore Park in which whites 
and Negroes played together. . 

They were fined $19 to $15 
and given yp to 18 months in. 
jail. Sentences were- suspended 
to avoid a direct test of the seg- 
regation laws in Baltimore's mu- 


nicipal parks. 
coe 


Try to fm 
2 in Carolina 


Two young Negro brothers are 


being held in Greenville, N. C., 


O’Neal, a white: cab driver, de- 
spite the fact that: witnesses state 
they could not have committed 
the crime, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress 1,vealed here this week. 
The youths, Leroy and Ben 
Daniels, of Greenville, had. en- 
gaged in a fight ow the night of 
March _ 5, in which another Negro 
had been cut. Police seized the 
brothers the next morning, and 


without laboratory tests identifed 
the blaod on their clothes as that 


of O'Neal. 

Police authorities set the time 
of the murder as -10:30: p.m. on 
March 5. Witnesses have declared 
that the Daniels brothers -were 
home after 9*p.m. that night. 

The Civil Rights Congress has 
issued an appeal for funds to aid 
in defense of the Daniels brothers, 
Contributions may be sent to 205 


W. 14 St., Greenville, N. C. 


Fair Jobs Law Isn‘t 


The so-called fair employment 
regulations issued recently by the 
Civil Service Commission were ex- 
posed last week as just a paper 
mask to hide the Truman admin- 
istration’s sabotage_ of American 
civil rights. | 

Thomas Richierdéon. chairman 
of the CIO. United Public Workers 
Anti ~ Discrimination Commission, 
pointed; .out. that..under. the new: 
rules, ;action against bias . must 
‘come. from the individual em- 
ploye, who. thus exposes himself to} 
reprisals. Furthermore, , the _Com- | 
mission has no funds with which 
to enforce the regulations, Rich- 
ardson pointed out. 


( 
“Eligibility ~in these projects is 
on prewar wages, declared 
‘Py 


York Tenant Councils, 


to Negro people is a cheap insult 


Continued from Page 1) 


statement by Norman Pike, 
Council chairman. “No considera- 
tion is given to the fact that the 
cost of living has almost tripled. 
Tenants classified as having ‘excess 
= ret are earning a bare living. 
Throughout: the city many of the 
‘ineligible’ families are in reality 
two- and.three-family units forced 
to live together in one cramped 
apartment. Their incomes are 
counted as one.’ 

Paul Ross, chairman of the New 
‘said the 
CHA policy “is particularly dis- 
criminatory in the case‘ of the 
Harlem River Project tenants. For 
the Housing Authority ‘to send 
them letters suggesting accommo- 
dations in neighborhoods which 


they. obviously know do not rent 


unworthy of a public official.” 

Main office CHA spokesman, 
when questioned by ‘The Worker 
on this, declared that each project 
manager was sent the lists. Mrs. 
Emma Bienenfeld,*manager of the 
Harlem project, would not say 
whether or not lists had been sup- 
plied to the 238 tenants facing 
eviction. - 
ASK MAYOR MOVE 

The Inter-Project Tenants Coun- 
cil has urged that Mayor O’Dwyer 
“recognize that a state of emer- 
gency exists and that he call upon 
the state legislature to declare a 
moratorium on all. evictions, in-| 


Where Do We Go? 


cluding public housing and limited 
dividend projects.’ 

The Council further demands 
that all 90-day notices be with- 
drawn; that all so-called “excess 
income” tenants be put on a 
transfer list to the non-subsidized 
and _partially-subsidized ‘' projects, 
and that public housing construc- 
#ion be stepped ap to meet the 
needs of New York City’s 265,000 
doubled-up families and those 
living in slum areas. 


Fine Ratbite 


Landlord $100 


Nathaniel,De Sanders, landlord 
at 138 W. 112 St., where nine- 
year-old Johnny Lewis was bitten 
twice by rats, was fined $100 this 
week in magistrates court. De 
Sanders was charged by the Board 
of Health with illegally renting an 
apartment unfit for habitation. 

The court action followed a 
campaign led by -:Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis against the con- 
ditions faced by the Lewis family 
and others. Davis had visited the 
Lewis family after the first rat- 
bite and termed their condition 
the “worst ever.” 

De Sanders now demands that 
the Lewises vacate immediately 
with their 10 children. 


— 


Harlem Gets Ma 


{ 


y Day Call 


Launched by 965 delegates in Manhattan Center, the United 
May Day Committee this week called on the people of Harlem to 
swell the ranks of the marchers for peace and democracy. 

Lyndon Henry, international vice-president ‘of the CIO Fur 
and Leather Workers Union and co-chairman of the committee, de- 
clared that May Day marchers will demand an. end to job discrimi- 


nation and police brutality. “We 


brutal discrimination,” Henry asserted. 


shall march to -put an end to this 
“The thousands of Negroes 


who will take part in this historic parade will serve notice on the 
warmakers and Jimcrow politicans that we are determined to fight 
for democracy and peace—and to win.” 

Joseph Jackson, Harlem director for the May Day Committee, 
said all steps will be taken to “allow our people the opportunity to 
‘voice their demands for jobs, housing without the danger of rats, 
and the. peace and freedom for which our hoys’ aol 3 


———, 


it'll Soon Be Easter in 


£ 


Cleveland 


West Coast baseball experts foresee: a brilliant major 
league future for Luke Easter; gigantic Negro first base- 
man of the Cleveland ndians” Pacific Coast League farm 
club at San Diego. Easter is hitting over .450 and more 


than half his hits have been long drives, 


a ee ee el j 
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PAY FOR THE 


Meo are”, re. 
eee 


If you want to take your pooch fora trolley ride in San Fran- 
cisco from now on, better make sure he has a dime with him. Here 


Mrs. Beverly Peck learns of the 


while her cocker spaniel looks unhappy about the whole thing. 


& 
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POOCH, TOO — 


By Arnold Sroog’ 
With the Metropolitan 


backed the conference; ‘which will 


_|turn. the heaton ‘the O’Dwyer Ad- 


d 


new. ruling from the conductor 


Bosses A 


By Bernard Burton 
~New York City’s reputati 


shaken by one of the greatest strike and lockout waves in its 


‘e — e . es ) . . 
history. As this is being written, 32,000 taxi workers 
} 


paring for strike, bringing the to- 
tal to more than 50,000. Another 
7,000 brewery workers have voted 
overwhelmingly to strike for a 
new contract, if necessary. 
Starting with the lockouts of 
9,000 Railway Express employes 
and 7,000 Big Six bakery workers 
and drivers, the walkouts have 
been forced by the kind of em- 
. ployer arrogance: not witnessed 
since the open-shop days of the: 
. 20's. And, iccinigall , they began 
' breaking out a short time after 
the O'Dwyer administration gave 
itself glowing credit for an era of 
peaceful labor’ relations. 


In. contrast to the 20’s, how- | 


ever, the employer attacks have 
been levelled, for the most part, 


at old, established unions—the| 


AFL Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, AFL Teamsters, AFL 


Bakery Workers, CIO Brewery | 


~ Workers, AFL  Longshoremnien, 


‘- AFL Jewelry Workers. And there'| 


are others, such as CIO United 
' Electrical Workers; Local 475, 
— out by the Segalock Zipper 
Ce. 7 a 


BEHIND the contemptuous 3 at- 
titude displayed. by the employers, 
Jarge and small, is-their hope that 

rowing unemployment and the 

ag in repeal of the Taft-Hartléy 
_Act: will cow the workers’and pro- 
‘vide more scabs than they could 
obtain in a period of “labor short- 
oan nen E m 
But that hope -is rapidly fading 

as the workers remain solid, even 
though many, especially in the 


— bakery lockout, are now 

acing evictions and near-starva- 

tion. : . 

In many instances, the employ- 

ort are again falling back on pel 
0 


seeking to pit Negro against 
white. Progressive trade unions, | 
however, esgecially those ‘affili-| 
ated with the newly established 
Harlem ova pry Council, are 
balking such. efforts, as in 

Larkin tak) Have 


coer 
_ Beat Down Wages 


jample, lifetime ‘president~ of the 


divide-and-conguer method of|,.° The } 
. bly “to outlaw the Communist 


Party. | 


teachers out of jobs—a bill that 
was even worse in some: 


respects 
pen. the depressive Feinberg leg- 
a a ~ — 


on as a union town is being 


are pre- 


ad ” 
ne “Se 


cials whose die-hard Jimcrow 
practices..are encouraging the em- 
ployers—“King” Joe Ryan, for ex- 


AFL Longshoremen. Negro lorg- 
shoremen have been forced to 
picket his office in a fight to stop 
Ryan and his henchmen from 


* 


ONE of the most arrant dis-’ 
plays of employer contempt was: 
exhibited - in «the taxi. dispute. 
First, the employers .completely | 
ignored. an invitation for a con-: 


na 


forcing them off the waterfront. | 


ministtation, which has kept silent. 
in the face’ of -the campaign: 29 | 
end the KKK policy of. barring 
housing to Negroes. Delegations 
to the Mayor have been brushed 
off by assistants to assistants and 
petition bearing the names of 
more than 3,100 residents of Stuy- 


-‘|vesant Town has been ignored. 


‘Leading the fight is-the .Ten- 


nation in-Stuyvesant Town, an or- 
ganization of tenants of the giant 
project. A poll conducted among 
the “tenants of. the development 
recently showed 62 percent voting 
for democracy and against the 
anti-Negro renting policy , 
Arrayed against the multi- 
million dollar board of directors of 
the giant insurance trust stands 
the group of sponsors of the April 


the Henry Hudson Hote!. A par- 
tial list of the conferen<e’s back- 
ers includes cartoonist Bill Maul- 
din, a tenant in the project; Dr. 


‘rican Affairs; James Waterman 
Wise; Council Against Intoler- 
ance; Rep. A. Clayton Powell. 
Also: James E. Allen, chairman 
of the N.-Y. State Conference of 


Councilman Benjamin f. Davis, 


rican Methodist Episcopal] 
Church; Agemon Black; State 
Committee A¥Painst Discrrmina- 
tion; Councilman Stanley Isaacs; 
Nathan N:: Padgug, American 
Jewish Congress; Clark Foreman, 
Southern Conference for’ Human 
Welfare; Prof. Bernard J. Stern; 
Dr. Lloyd H. Dailer, Urban 
League, 
NAACP. | 
DOZENS of organizations are 
expected to send representatives 
to the conference and it is ex- 
pected: that the O’Dwyer Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to act on the issue’ 
will play aa important rolein the. 
forthcoming election. campaign.. 
“We cannot,” says the-call to 
the _ conference, “as. ~ Americans 
who firmly believe in the Constitu- 


tion of the U. S. and in -the prin- 


A notable ‘list of sponsors. has®— 


ants Committee to End Discrimi-| . 


9 parley, which will be held at} 


Alphaeus Hunton, Council on Af-} 


the National Association for~ the | 
wAdvancement of Cdlored People; | 


Jr.; Bishop D. Ward Nichols, Af- 


and Charles. Levy, 


ampaign Gains Against 
Metropolitan Life Jimcrow 


G Life Insurance Co. stubbornly refusing to change its anti- 
Negro policy in the Jimcrow Stuyvesant Town housing development, tenants-in those houses — 


have called a citywide conference for April 9 to map a campaign to break the ghetto walls. 
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VETS PICKET AGAINST 
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Co., Frederick H. Ecker, at 660 P 


The committee, which represents 


_MEMBERS of the Veterans Committee ‘Against Discrimination 
_picket.the home of the chairman of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


ark Ave., to protest discrimination 


against Negroes at Met’s Stuyvesant Town Housing Development. 


3,000 veterans belonging to the 


American Veterans Committee and Jewish War Veterans, refused 


‘to join the picket line of the Catholic War Veterans against the 
Cultural. Conference for World Feace. It challenged Richard Mc- 


for what the vets really need.” 


Tigue, CWV New York County Commander, to “come out fighting 


in the great city of New York, 
where, according to the slogan 
reiterated hourly on the city’s own 
radio station, ‘eight million people 
live together—who are all entitled 
to enjoy all the blessings of de- 


mocracy regardless of race.’ Can 


(Continued on Page 15) 


By Michael Singer 
fairs last T hursday and.went 


democracy... It waited until the 
final minutes to jam through the 
Feinberg teacher-purge bill and 
the. Scanlon measure prohibiting 
“Subversive” groups from’ using 
public buildings. | 
Despite these iniquitious bills, 
which .evoked the sharpest and 
most vital debates heard in either 
House this year, the people of the 
State can be proud of _ their 
Strength, because four other 4nti- 
democratic measures were killed. 
The four bills introduced that were 
beaten back are: 


© The Mauhs bill in the Assem- 


: 


‘© The Mauhs bill to witch-hunt 


But there are other union offi- | 


' ALBANY.—One -of the worst 


people and defamed the 14 million cit 


ever struck at the. fyndamentals of @— ‘ - 
tam groups —meaning the Com- 


ciple that ‘all cit in Ccented 
.- -* - : é as '* vas . . t . 
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home. 


legislatures in the history of the state wound up its af- 
It achieved. virtually nothing in the interests of the 
izens of the state with two of the most vicious blows 


munist Party specifically. — from 
the ballot. The measure, a 
whittled down to eliminate the 
words “Communist, Party” passed 
the Senate unanimously but was 
tabled in the Assembly Rules Com- 
mittee three hours before adjourn- 


® The McMullen bill to bar and 
fire all Communists from city and 
state jobs. This measure passéd. 
the Assembly 148 to 2. It was 
blocked in the Senate despite ter- 
rific pressure by bipartisan reac- 
tionaries to force it' to a vote.‘ 

The witch-hunt drive, though 
powerful and partially successful, 
was nonetheless stymied on four 
of six fronts. Only two pro-fas- 
cist bills passed. This -is a: testi- 
monial to the vigilance .ef,the, prom: 
gressive forces of the state that 


‘© The Scanlan bill to bar “cer- 


cannot be overlooked when a re- 


ment. 


For the first time in over a 


paigns can stay Gov. Dewey's 


capitulation of the struggle is 
made, | . 
Only the, fact that Majority 


‘Leader Feinberg, named yesterday 


as the new Cliairman of the Public 
Service Commission, demanded 
passage of his bill on the. grounds 
that his “personal prestige” was at 


stake, brought the measure to a 
vote. 


The American Labor Party evi- 
denced tremendous ‘influence in its 
fight to keep New York City leg- 
islators on the democratic path. 
ear, 


it reasserted itself in the halls of 


the capitol. 
The Feinberg bill can still be 
beaten. If the struggle here proved 


anything it showed that continued 


erganized:.pressure and mass _cam- 


pen 


equal’ accept this sort of situation] “We cannot stand by and do 


nothing in the face of a giant com- 
munity financed in great, part b 
‘all the people of the city, in whic 
all the people do not share. We 
call this taxation for discrimina- 
tion.” ge 
While the conference ‘is expect- 
ed to bring forward a ‘plan of ac- 
tion covering the whole city, the 
tenants themselves are going 
ahead within Stuyvesant Town, 
tackling the insurance trust on its 
home grounds. A membérship 
drive is in progress to’ enrol resi- 
dents in the tenants’ organization 
and a series of lectures are being 


|heldon the question of admitting 
Negro 2 si: 
| A TINY OPPOSITION -group — 


families. 


has finally shown itself in ‘'the 
project, which so far’ has ‘limited 
its activities to heckling at ten- 
‘ant meetings. It is believed that 
the group was organized’ among 
‘Metropolitan employes ‘living in 
the project. , | 
é specific demand raised :by 
the tenants is that the. still un- 
rented apartments in thé proj 
on which construction work is stil 
continuing, be opened to Negro 
families. At present, Metropolitan 
has refused to permit Negroes to 


apply. ! 


Fight Company Union 
At Family Service 

In protest against an attempt to 
ram @ company umion down their 
throats, Family Service employes 


at Community Service Society dis- 
tributed thousands of leaflets in 


front of CSS offices in 12 Manhate. 


tan. and Bronx communities. The 
workers belong to Social Service 
Employes’ Union Local+19, GIO 
United Office and Professional 


oe? 


om signing the measure. | 


= 


} Workers of America, : 


Tom oe 


PEN som the Taxi Workers Or- 


_ both parties to come togéther at 


the lockouts began, 


~ 


Bosses Actto | 
Beat Down Wages 


‘by the embattled strikers. Strike 
| relief has by this time become 
lessential for the bakery workers, 
but the international unidn of the: 
AFL Bakery 


from Page 2) 


ganizing Committee, which is part 
of District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers. Then, they even re- 
buffed the Mayor who had invited 


City Hall. | 

The taxi fleet owners, employ- 
ing.methods of open brutality and 
intimidation, have. been able to 
keep’ unions out, after resorting to 
bloodshed and goon violence, as 
they did in the strike of 1934. 
Thus far, the Mayor has done 
nothing further to bring about a 
conference, although taxis operate 
under license issued by a city 
agency. 

Most of the unions involved in 
these battles are AFL. But al- 
though the AFL has close to 
one million members in New York, 
there has been no move to counter 
this developing pattern of union- 
busting through: a united front, 
starting with all AFL unions and 
extending to the CIO and inde- 
pendents. | 

THE CENTRAL Trades and 
Labor Council, in which the hard- 
hit Teamsters are a2 dominant 
group, has met several times since 
but aside 


from noting. for the record that | 
disputes exist, it has done nothing 
to rally its affiliates and members 
for a united counter-attack. 


-And aid of .all kind is needed 


lockout which involves 5,000 of its 


for smashing union standards and 


And that means uniting all unions 
behind the present struggles, forg- 


putting a stop to red-baiting, juris- 
dictional fights and other splitting | | 
practices which whet the appetites 
of the union-busters. 


Workers has thus far 
set aside only $7,500 weekly in a 


members. There are some 40,000 
members of the union in New 
York who can come to the aid of 
their locked-out brothers in New 
York without feeling any financial 
strain. | 

Employers in one industry after 
another have been encouraged to 
follow the pattern of arrogance’ 
and lockouts by this failure of la- 
bor to unite all groups behind 
those in the picket lines. As a 
result, new struggles are brewing, 
as employers begin to feel - that 
they have found a new formula 


conditions. _ 
It has become apparent that no 


union, old or new, is immune from 
these attacks. 


. x 
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Aoctnad' train robber Luman 
C. Ramsdell waives extradition 
in Washington and is ordered 
to West Virginia to face prose- 
cution. Ramsdell and a _ pal, 
George L. Ashton, were arrested 
in Washington and_ charged 
with the holdup of an express 
train near Martinsburg, W. Va. 


. PARIS (ALN)—The World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions has writ- 
ten a letter to existing internation- 


|al trade secretaries, such as the 


Intl, Transport Federation, invit- 


trade departments ‘ which the 
WFTU is sponsoring to unite work- 


lers of the same trade all over the 


world, The WFTU letter says that 
the trade departments do not aim 
> dl supplant similar erganizations 

already in existence, and do not 


| reject collaboration with them. The 


trade departments, the. letter 


new 


|says further, will not automatically 


become WFTU subsidiaries, but 
will: decide freely on their “struc- 
ture, constitution and links with 
the 'WFT uu, 


Steel Workers Back . 
Miners’ ‘Safety Fight 


PITTSBURGH, . March 30.— 
The Iron City Progressive Club, 
with a membership of nearly 200 
steelworkers employed in _ the 
Jones & Laughlin plant; on the 
Southside, unanimously /passed a 
resolution at its last meeting en- 


dorsing the fight of the coal min- 


ing them to participate in the new | -— 


ers for enforcement of safety reg- 
ulations. The resolution points out 
that eight men have been kill killed 
in the Jones & Laughlin plant in 
the last three months. One of 
them—Sam Mamula — was cut in 
two by a dinkey car in Decémber. 
He had worked forty years for the, 


company. 


Kuomintang Official 
Asks ‘Pacific Pact’ 

NANKING, March 30. — Gen. 
Chang Chih-chung announced to- 
day that the government delega- 
tion.of which he is head would fly 
to Peiping Thursday to begin talks. 
with representatives of the Lib- 
eration Government. | 

Chu Chia-hua, Kuomintang min- 
ister without portfolio, today ex- 
pressed open support of a Pacific 
Pact similar in purpose to the 


North Atlantic anti-Soviet. war 
pack. 


39 W 44 $Y MU 7.4054 


The answer lies on a return to 
the tested labor slogan: “An in- 
jury to one is an injury to all.” 


Business Machines 


ing a program to win the unem- 
ployed, ending Jimcrow policies, 


Employers Incite 


N@VreTrEITe rere (seen 


AS LOW $ -00 
AS 28 
Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters . 

MIMEOGRAPHS | 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


s'rBtte 


TYPEWRITERS || 


Mattresses - Bedding _ 


BUSIN ESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 
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Opticians and Optometrists 


Direct from 
~~», Manufacturer 


— 
aD Y OES. 
Pal AeEF. 
’ ~ ae Pas ~~ — 
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High- tempered steel i. sg pad- 

ding over springs, pre-built border. 

We remake mattresses 

Alse bedding, studie couches, 
bedroom suites 


| 


| OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 

ii Have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 


JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
| silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 
(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
M. Shaffee GR 72-7553 What. Vogel 


cecccccccccccccccccooocs || Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 


>A BI TYPEWRITERS & ¢| Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
- Mimeos,. Adders, : 376 Livonia Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
VE UNION SHOP 


SMU 2-2964-5 2 i's 


ur. ist St. . 


IN QUEENS... 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 
Optometrist 


8908—164th St. (epp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. daily OL ‘8-2962 


_ Negroe Attacks — 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
 & WEST COAST 


By John Hudson Jones 
+ Both the strike at the Lerite Lectro fe 160 W. 146 St., 


and the struggle for job rights of the Negro longshoremen in 


a 


+ 


_ vice versa. Strikmg workers,: who 
to Local 430, CIO ‘United |, 


- the strike and operate a lily-white 


Local 968, AFL International 
against the corrupt ‘Ryan machine® 
on the Brooklyn waterfront, are | 
fights that must‘ reeeive the sup- 
port of the whole community of 
Harlem, said Ferdinand: Smith 
Jast week. The two developments} 
‘were dealt with at the last meet- 
ing of the newly-organized Harlem 
Trade Union Council. 


Action. to broaden these fights’ 
and to map out a struggle for job 
rights to Negroes will be planned 
April 2, (Saturday) at a meeting 

of union leaders, shop’ stewards, 

and rank and filers, at the Harlem 

YWCA, 179 W. 137 St. | 
Smith, who is provisional sec- 


retary of the Council, pointed out 
that in both current struggles the}: 
bosses are trying to pit Negro and. 
white workers against each other | 
and to “set up a big pool of unem-- 
‘ ployed’ Negroes and usé therm to 
“smash labor and economic. condi- 
tions.” 

In the Leskin pee which is in 
‘fits third week, the boss has sought 
‘to. use Negroes against whites and 


‘belong 
Electrical Workers, are convinced 
that Larkin’s--scheme is to break 


shop in the heart of Harlem. 
 LARKIN’S ATTEMPT to incite | 
violence’ between Negroes and 


whites was exposed last week 
when he personally directed the 
arrest of a white striker, James 


On Memoriam 


In fond memory of PHILIP HERTZ| 
tee away April 2, 1946. 
Gertrude, Andrew, Carl. 


MONUMENTS 


... WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Oficial Monument Dealer fer the IWO 


483 EAST 176th STREET . 
jj Cet Washington Avenue, Bronx, %, 
Tel, JErome 17-6042 


~~ = 
* 


1then harangued Judge Robert F. 


‘|}west of Yachsien, north of Sian, 


in-chief has conscripted civilian 
to build fresh fortifications around 
Sian, his. headquarters. 
soldiers of his 55th Divison state 
Ithat their divisional commander || 
told them: “We must fight, be- 
cause we must deceive the Com- 
-}munists,in order to gain time.” 


ee noremnen s Association, 


Electrolysis 


Hindeman, 24, on the phony com- 
plaint’ that he pushed a Negro 
scab, Leon Neill, 26, of 795 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

The Worker learned that Neil 
wasn't pushed, but that Larkin 
took him to Washington Heights 
Court, made the complaint’ and 


Mahooney, who set a high bail of 
$5,000,. which was subsequently 
reduced to $1, 000 in Special Ses-| 
sions. 

A Negro longshoreman told the| 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 
UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER! 
move unwanted hair permanentty 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
quick resuite .-. lewered costs! 
Mos also treated. Freevencuitation. 108-4219 


To Rid Yourself or 

$7 per treatment. Fameus experts re- 

nae vacy. Sensational new methed . . 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 W. 34 St. (adj. ‘Seks) Sultes 1101-t102 |. 


Flowers. 


‘Council how Ryan's man, Gus 
‘Scannivino, is arbitrarily denying 
work to the predominantly Negro 
Local 968. 


‘in Central Shensi 


Chiang’ s Pal Loses 
CENTRAL SHENSI, March 28 


R 


FLOWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


GR 3-8357 : 


| ieeeeenens 


-| FRANK 6IARAMITA 


BERT RAVEN, F lowers 


Insurance. 


(NCNA). Chiang 
warlord. Ma Chi-yuan, who led 
four cavalry regiments to attack /f 
the liberated areas in Central|f 
Shensi from the west at the be- 
ginning of this month, has suffered 
heavy losses. The Northwest Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army killed~ or 


is Kuomintang |r [_ 


LEON BEN OFF 


Insurance for Every Need | 


3 East 149th Street 
~MElrose 5-0984 | 


wounded over 1,000 Kuomintang 
troops of his 190th Division north- 


on March ll. 
Hu Tsung-nan, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s N orthwestern commander- 


‘BRODSKY | 


An kinds ef insurance including aute- 
mebile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 
799 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


Captured 


Ss YD Nase 


Siig Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
OUSTOM MADE : 
_ Samples breught te heme 
Erne pearennnn and Soneetat 


 -‘WY¥adinth 4-8863 


=: fe 


Say. — 1 Saw. Your Ad 
In the Daily I 


LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 

in New York on all above points. 


FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS |/ 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, _ Milwaukee, 


. | Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 


‘Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and alj way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥ 


. MOVING ©@. STORAGE | 


18 EB. ith 82. 


wear 8rd Ave. ~GR 40-2457 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


‘J. SANTINI & Bros., ay 
_ FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


' STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING | 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 


932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


263 EB. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome %-0022 


tr A. f POF 
Sigiain. IwO B’klyn Optemetrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
‘ 452 FLATBUSH AVE. 

Near Atianile Ave. — Our only office 

ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
§ Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES SSeS | _EYE EXERCISES 


—_ eo 


Official 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Sth St.. mexr Seventh Ave. 
. Mou.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 

J. P, FREEMAN, Ops. 


Records and Music 


| VOX presents TY 
, LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECT Ss 
(14th St.) 
OR 4-9400 i 


by HY ZARET 
Hi $3.15. 


BERLINER’S. MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE 


Open til] 10 P.M. 
Restaurants 


|\~~ JADE 


MOUNTAIN | 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sta. 


| GR 7- 9444 : 
@ Quality Chinese Food © 


y|® es al | 
o 


227 W. 46 =—< 6-7937 . 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT | 
317 East 14th Street, mr. 2nd Ave. 
@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN aera 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIES . 
@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


EAT BOTTOMS 


Rebuilt Hike new 
im your heme 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
: @ New yo A 
Distance ne ebject ~ 
2 CHAIRS $11 @ . 


‘Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the iWO. 
i. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


pg weenie esto 


DI2-1273 DI2. 2.2726 


oe 
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| 


PROMOTER 


AT WORK | 


= mand and to sports writers.” But 
‘this is 1949, and such facts about 
Leo Durocher are groundless.. 


| 


. ; 
‘ . 
s ‘ 
‘ * 
. ‘ ‘ 


hung up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 


on his first promotion, the Ezzard 


Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 


pionship fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 
Wirtz, looks on. In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 
_his way around, and that what he doesn't know is he is learning fast! 


Young Phils 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the big league 


teams by United Press.) 


CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call} 


themselves the “Fighting Phillies 
of *49” and if scrap~*and spirit 
mean anything then look for those 
old National League doormats to 
do a little foot-wiping of their own 
this year. They'ré the -youngest 
club in the majors—so young in 
fact that it may handicap them 
a little., But youthful enthusiastic 
talent abounds in this live. wire 
camp and some of it seems cer- 
tain to advance to major-league 
stardom. | | 

What's more, they have made 
_ off-season deals that strengthened 
the club immeasurably. 

IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it 


"WHO'S GONNA 


looks like the Phillies could muscle 
into the first division and in a 
wide-open race might even be 
strong pennant contenders. But 
the team is building for the future 
‘and isn't. banking too much on 
this year except to land among 
the first four. | 

Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting 
his first full year as manager, sizes 
up the club this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
cept third base is wide open for 
anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. I'm 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the In- 
ternational League when we 
brought him up from Toronto last 
season. This year he could well 


BEAT U 


“a . » ‘2s - *® ¥) a “s - : 
‘* € >. Oe we a's ‘es “* » 

, ~ es ‘wale ox Rnneee. 6-8. . ane ‘ oe" 
ro oe eens! 5 ieee elas oa oa 

. 455 ,* 


be the best one in the National 


. ' League” 


Sawyer is tremendously pleased 


.over the deals which brought the 


t 


| 
| 


Phillies “four fine players from the: 
Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 
is the league’s top first baseman 
and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that: 
once made him one of the most 
feared: hitters in baseball. And 
both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 
and Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 


ulars. ee 
“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 


& o “You can’t get him off the field. 


aS 


young prexy of the Cleveland 

ilans, is in high spirits over 
the looks of his world cham- 
pionship team in spring training 
to date. The veteran infield 
trio of Gordon; Boudreau and 
Keltner looks in as good shape . 
as ever, Doby and Mitchell are 
maturing into true greatness in 
the outfield, the pitching is 
loaded and he has a fine pack 
of rookies pushing to fill any 


though he is no defensive’ whiz! 


* [Remember he hit .474 in games| 
the played at our park last year.” 


Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 


- ~~ |become the club’s cheer-leader, is 


one of the most popular guys in 
camp. | 


- 


bass in the choir,” he said. “L came 
to play first base on the diamond.”. 


Even at that he .might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job. Sisler, a great spring 


hitter, has been blasting the ball 


in a manner reminiscent of his 
father, the immortal George Sisler, 
and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
even transfer him: to the: outfield 


| 


blame him f S 
you ~ not | 


in the garden, 


One eee et a nemllie l 
— 


|skipper chortles. 


| predict where clubs will finish,+but 


|him, and eager to work with ev- 


“I didn’t come down here to sing |. 


No Kidding! 


Giants, Scribes | - 


Deaf Lester, 


All Love Leo 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — There have 
been times in the case history of 
Leo the Lip when he has been 
charged with being surly, gruff, 
and terse to players under his com- 


Leo is leading his men. He is 
driving them hard, it is true, and 


he’s booming at them from the} 


field: But he handles each player 
in a different way. 

“Each player is an_ individual 
and must be 
he said. 

Leo likes the Giants and lauds 
their spirit‘ shown in early pre- 
season drills. 

“They have something,” the 
“The club is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasn’t evident last season. No 
Giant team I ever contacted “has 
had such spirit. In former years 
any real “do or die’ feeling was 
lacking. : 


“Maybe that is why I'm so op- 


timistic about our chances. I don't 


we're not aiming for just the first 
division. WeJare shooting for the 
Ml a | 
Durocher is personally talka- 
tive, friendiy with all who: contact 


eryone. He holds press confer- 
ences daily in the dugout, and 
answers all questions fired his way 
without hesitation. 


“When I talk, the words just 
come out,” Leo said. . 

Durocher is all ready to shoot 
the breeze informally and he is 
all ready to be quoted. It is “never 
off the record” with The Lip. : 

Durocher has gone out of: his 
way to be cooperative with one 
be | all and asa result, believe it 
or not, he is now one of the most 
popular men in Phoenix, both off 
and on the diamond... 


Tony and Frank sell extra 
Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights, Don’t 


HARLEM EDITION 


treated accordingly, | 


you want to work in a shop like 
that? 


On the 


Score Board | 


By Lester Rodney 


Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 
Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 
best: contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. _ 
However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 


ing? How do they rate? 


The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and - 


the Minneapolis Lakers. The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience’s‘amusement (and their 
own).: Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. | 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi- 
bitions (in 1941). ‘ | 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 
comparison to the super duper Lakers. 

Always.a faithful reader, 

: NED GARRETT. 

P.S. Didn't the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in ‘47-48 season? 

WELL, THIS MADE me feel as though wed been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide. 

But now I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 
the following facts: | : 

1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 
York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn't report on them. ~ 

2. The Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 
the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 
representing Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 
proximately 9 won, 6 lost. : 

The Globe Trotters, who are unaffiliated, did beat the mighty 
Lakers this year and last yéar. I can't give the Daily Workers’ 
estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 
have never had a chance to see them here, but it is obvious they 
have to be good to beat Mikan and company. Too bad they 
don't get the publicity they deserve. 

Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw thém in action - 
can fill us, in a little more. 

BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball. isn’t really here yet. . 
And meanwhile the rules-makers, who annually convene and rarely 
do anything much, have come up with a change which should 
meet with the hearty approval of most fans and players. What 


it does is save the last few minutes of a close game from degenerat- 


ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will- 
ing to risk a foul shot against them because the most the foul will 
score is one point and then they gét automatic possession of the 
ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 
to recover the ball. , 

For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 

of a close game have been “taking the ball out,” which is their 
option, and so the finishes have been getting rougher and sillier, 
with a whistle every three seconds and a constant procession of 
taking the ball back to the middle’ line. 
_ The new rule changes all this by one simple device. In the 
last two: minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 
to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them.and you're out of the 
game) will be treated as a technical foul...-In other words, the 
team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession. This 
puts a heavy penalty on the deliberate type of late foul by a 
trailing team, and will put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 
freezing and skilled defense play. 


HE WOUND UP BEST IN THE LAND 


ots pratenesateseteteraratg Pe oe, Teletinelel WTS LS See ale coe Miteusinta soeetaia atta 


_ ALEC GROZA, the 6-7 center of the championship Kentucky | city 
basketball team, wound up his collegiate career with 25 points | 
tight defense, a sp 


against the Oklahoma Aggi 
“his team won the NCAA: 


Aast’ for ‘his sidé has’ been! aisha by 


league. 


sama More Dope On 
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A letter from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reveals that the winning of 
the Grand National by 66-1 shot 
Russian Hero was “a great tri- 
umph for ‘the local population.” 
It seems: that the horses owner,’ 
4 | William Williamson, is a working 
=| tenant farmer on the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster, His lord- 
ship's horse faltered in the stretch. 
Farmer Williamson changed the 
name. of his nine-year-old horse to 
Russian -Hero during the great 
battle of Stalingrad. 


cr 
Dodgers Still 
Setting. Precedents 
The current Dodger tour 
throygh the cities of the Texas 
League is introducing democ- 
racy to the diamonds of several 
| new cities; including Beaumont, — 
Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma — 
and Tulsa. Only Texas League 
skipped was Shreveport, 
Louisiana, which said the state 
tense, a spectacular feat, aS | Jaw would prohibit Jackie Rob- 
Ferry (Ohto) Inds; very | and Roy “Cumipanellla - 
pone _ | 
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Pittsburgh’s station WKJF poi- 
mittee to. Stop Communism, Al-|™Munist Party as an attempt to fasten guilt for the crime which had been committed upon the entire Negro population. ' 
Mayor Bernard Samuel, Edward? 
» chartered body. Listeners _ in 
the idea of group guilt—that all| , If the cause of crime in Phila- 
I. F. Sone’ to Philadelphia this Sat- 


ropicaL ann |F-OHCe MGNNUNT 1rermea Arempr 
“naar =n ws’: TQ Label All Negroes Criminal 
soning the air wayes with another |. 0 4 | | e . , Cgroes rimind S$ 
red-baiting | m: ies of | pee 2 °- = 4% | 
BHC ht ag Satvaed by PHILADELPHIA. — The manhunt which police have been conducting for the past three weeks in South 
the-vhairman of the World Com-| Philadelphia's heavily populated Negro area, allegedly in s earch of a holdup murderer, was condemned by the~Come 
legheny County Judge Blair F. Nearly 1,000 uniformed police, plainclothesmen and500 police cars had been concentrated in the two mile square 5 
Gunther. The judge wants a law|area and engaged, without warrants, in a house-to-house search for the gunman who murdered two men in a neigh- — 
passed making it illegal for Com-|borhood State liquor store three weeks ago. In a letter ee 2 BE za ; yi: 
munists to hold office in any state-| AVS" pe cedclohia County chair-|tacit support to the interests who 
Mere man -of the Communist Party,|Stand to profit from conditions 
eee Te | \chetged thet “This dragnet cre,|79m Of Cxiet. in South Phill. 
ion WKJF. ates among Philadelphia citizens |@@{P!4- 
. 
, . _|delphia is sought, look fo the fol- 
The Progressive Forum brings oa —, at least poten lowing sources, with which you 
| Ty. —> yt, cg é.-! The letter of protest demanded oe = = a sent e by big 
vee gate The. Washin ettn’ Scene. the withdrawal of all extra police 
° © © 


corporations through purchasing |. 
from South Philadelphia and an {favors from corrupt city officials. | 
end to the hundreds of illegal] |In other words, bribery, which in- 

searches and seizures, and a real fects every city department and |. 
attack on the major causes oO 


| bureau. 7 
: | “(2):. Large-scale organized 
crime in the city, which the lette r 
enumerated. | : 


rackets, such as prostitution, num- 
bers and gambling houses which} | 
“This jdea of group guilt, or|°perate with the knowledge and 
guilt by association,” Mr. Strong 
declared, “is inimical to all the 


connivance and assistance of large 
sections of the police nig tara 

democratic traditions of our coun- 

try, and can find its counterpart 


“(3) Profits made by huge real 
estate interests from property used 

only in such places as Nazi Ger- 

many where, under fascism, the 


for illegal operations in locations 
which unquestionably are known 

principle of guilt by association 

existed. 


to the police. 
“This idea, fostered and in- 


“(4) Individual criminals. Stu- 

dents of criminology agree that 
flamed by the press and state- 
ments of public officials, may 


|persons who commit such crimes 
easily result in taking the law 


as burglary, larceny and robberies 
are usually repeaters and profes- 
into their own hands by irrespon- 
sible and hoodlum elements. .. . 


sionals, and their general where- 
abouts are known to the police 
and they are easy to apprehend. 

“Moreover your program fails 

to take into account those respon- | 
sible for the growth of] these con- 
ditions. We charge that the Re- 
publican city administration over 
the years has given both open and 


Pa. Worker 
Stories Win 
Home Repairs 
PHILADELPHIA.—A tenant in 


ithe Shipyard Homes housing proj- 
ect has been promised badly- 


-- A letter criticizes this column 
for overlooking. youth. We are 
very anxious to report and com- 
ment on all activities of young 
people: parties, dances, sports, dis- 
cussion groups, etc., to wire, 
phone or mail all items and an- 
_mouncements to this column, care 
The Pennsylvania Worker, Room 
710, 250 S. Broad St. Deadline is 
Saturday for the following week's 


- paper. 
o ° e 


THIS WEDNESDAY, April 6,| 
is_the last of the free chamber 
music concerts sponsored by the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, and 
the Music Fund Society, featuring 
the Curtis String Quartet. The 
program will . consist. of. two 
Beethoven quartets, Op. 18, No. 
6, and OP. 135, as well as a String 
Quartet: by the contemporary 
American composer, Arthur Cohn. 


;. Can you laugh at the news? 
‘Read Ted Tinsley every week in} 
The Worker magazine. 

A complete short story appears 
each week in’ The Worker maga- 


| ' o § | 
7,000 in 51 Churches 
Demand ‘Free Jenkins Now’ 
Vemand Free Jenkins Now 


PHILADELPHIA. — Approximately. 7,000 people in 57 churches of Philadelphia _ 
and vicinity responded to “Free Jenkins Sunday” over the weekend. of March 27. Through- 
needed repairs to his home follow-|out the city, the members of these congregations gave their nickels and dimes and signed 
ing a complaint filed by the Penn- and circulated petitions to Judgeo— je | eis ~ | 
sylvania Worker. oF rank Smith asking for the re-|liam H. Crawford, executive sec- kins petitions in the neighborhood. . 

Sitiie shinai,’ era: sank froin the ag = gags — aa parol pam Free Jenkins Com-} At another special Jenkins’ — - 

: ~ | s a 19-year-o egro : 3 : i ; an 
ee ee ‘iceman’s_helper who faces death| The nurses unit of this church ook tamale ; odie 
sed the Neighborhood. Forum, |. 


Walter E. Allessandroni, executive |in the electric chair fér a mur-|.... 
| directly from the meeting 
director of the Philadelphia Hous-|der‘to which Herbert Gulembo, a hare : . | 
ing ay ig ewe ee a ely i te Hales Mea ara 
| > , " 


project, and Harold Spencer,|confessed last December. Jenkins 
Worker reporter. convicted on the sole. basis of a|/f _ S 4 | q 
Despite Threats 


Allessandroni had said he would |forced confession which he repui- 
do what he could if specific com-|ated in court last Nov. 23, is now 
plaints werg | brought to his atten-/awaiting sentence in Holesmburg 
tion. Spencer then submitted a/prison. - | ae 
list of specific tenants complaints} The Pennsylvania Worker 
PITTSBURGH.—Reactionary leaders of some local veterans’ — 

organizations were spearheading a campaign last week to stop the | 
big mass meeting planned by the Communist Party of Western Penn-_ 
sylvania for this Saturday evening, April 2, at the Northside Carnegie 
Music Hall. ) : | 


in the 3200 block : Hicks St.: launched the campaij to free 
leaky roofs, cracked floors, falling| Jenkins directly after sir trial. 

Henry Winston, one of the 12 indicted Communst leaders now — 
on trial in New York, and a war veteran, is the main speaker. : 


ceilings, bad street drainage. me 

phabe Shipyard Homes, in South! ‘Tez FREE JENKINS SUN-| 

adeiphia, owned. y é | : 
‘United States Government and|DAY was sponsored by 51 clergy- 

In addition to Winston, speakers include Andrew Onda, :steel 

columnist for the Pennsylvania Worker and Communist Leader, 

and Patrick Emmet Cush, a veteran of the 1892 Homestead Steel . 

strike. ae 


managed by a state agency, are|men, and initiated by the Free 
falling to pieces because neither | Jenkins Committee, chairman Rev. 
state, federal nor city authorities|P. B. Bynum, Okealo Baptist 
‘have been willing to spend money | Church. ee 
Jon repairs. | In addition to the churches who 
John E. F. Byres, County Commander of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans had demanded that the director of the hall cancel 
the permit for the meeting. Byrnes threatened to enlist the support 
of every veteran’s organization in the district in his drive. 
Mayor David Lawrence declared he would make no effort to 


: At the University Museum, 33 
. and Spruce Sts., April 3: Poly-| 
| nesian. Songs and Dances, per- 
formed by Taneo. Admission \.9e : 
At the Art Museum, 26th and the 
Parkway: The Seventh Veil, with 
James Maso and Ann _ Todd. 
Some beautiful piano — playing. 
April 2. and 3, performances at l 

and 3. p.m., admission. free. - 

o @ 

THE DANCE ssatirists, Mata 
and Hari, make their Philadelphia 
debut in a recital Wednesday, 
April 6, at Irvine Auditorium, 34th 
and Spruce Sts., at 8:30. Their 
repertoire includes hilarious sat- 
ires on classical: ballet auditions, 
‘and modern dance. — bs 


Th | / | 
Back Mine Strike 
PITTSBURGH. — In a: demorn- 
stration of working class solidar- 
ity, the executive board of Local 
10, CIO Electrical Workers, rep- 
resenting 7,300 Westinghouse Air 
Brake workers, supported the min- 
ers’ demand for unemployment 
compensation during their recent 
memorial stoppage. 
is local: also issued an Open 
Letter recently to Democratic 
Congressmen Buchanan and Dav- 
enport, urging them to intensify 
ane fight for repeal of the T-H 
w. 


a 


One Down—KKK to Go 
- One of Alabama’s numerous 
Jimcrow voting regulations was 
called unconstitutional last week 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
law required voters. to “explain” 
parts of the U. S. Constitution to 
election boards. Its elimination 
leaves the state's white suprema-| 
. cists with plenty of other Jimcrow 
weapons. | | 


HARLEM 


EDITION OF 


were held last Sunday by the Free}: 
Progressive Glub, with a member- 


Jenkins . Committee. 

: . , A “Youth to Free Jenkins” rally 
ship of nearly 200 steelworkers| 1,0, place at the New Bethel Bap- 
from the Jones & Laughlin plant};ic¢ Church, 1210 N. 10th Street. 
on the Southside, unanimously en- 
dorsed .the fight of the coal miners | ¢, 


xoung | Negro and .white people 
for “enforcement. of safety reg- aes €s, youth clubs, 


and campuses discussed youth and 
civil rights.. A permanént “Youth 


ere eS ecel : |devoted part of their services to 
Back Miners’ Fight = {Jenks freedom, three meetings 
PITTSBURGH — The Iron City 
, Prevent the meeting. 


. : 


P 


‘THE WORKER 


Send all material and corre- 
spondence to 321 W. 125 St., 
Room 8, New York 27, N.. Y. 
Phone: MOnument 6-0083.. 
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Eight men have been killed in. 
the Jones & Laughlin plant in the 
last three months. One of them, 
Sam Mamula, was cut in two by 
a dinkey car in December. He 


had worked forty years for thejand 
company. The fatal acident hap- 


was due for 
SiODi. genistt sal | 


ma . 
t 


sy > 2 tok ter ie 


auspices of Rev. J 
Civil, Rights 


to. Free Jenkins Committee” was 
set up with Mrs. Shevrington, as 


Another special gathering took 
place “be AME Church, 38th 
Hamilton Streets, under the 

. M. Dawkins. 


Robert 


20% Tax Rise 

CAPETOWN, South Africa.— 
Finance Minister Nicolas C. Ha- 
venga this week announced a 20 


| 
| 
| 


percent increase in income taxes. 


to. enable. South. | Africa to 


Til, of, the 
Congress, ; and Wil 


P tg* 
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Capital Bias Bill 

WASHINGTON. — Rep. Arthur 
G. Klein of New York. City this 
week introduced ‘a bill to wipe out 
any ségregation based on race, 


color, creed, national derivation or : 


e 
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“live: 
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DR. DU BOIS SAYS: 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1949 


Blacks of World A sk 
Freedom and Peace, 


~ Spurn Ce old War Lies 


By John Brock 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, sedis the final session of the 


Cultural and Seientific Conference for World Peace, de- 


-clared that “those peoples who today demand mastery of 


the world” would be crucially® 


tested by the colored. peged) | 
~ whose freedom “depends first oat 
world peace.’ 


‘The 81-year-6ld social scientist 
and historian, speaking from the 
stage in Madison Square Garden, 
was vigorously applauded by the 
capacity crowd. “The dark+world,” 
“is: on ‘the 
move! It wants and will have free- 


dom, autonomy and equality.” 


_ Black men the world over, he 
said, will not be diverted from this 
fight by “splitting of political 
hairs.” | ee 
“I do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert on Russia, but seeing what 
the press ean do to a conference 
like this is misinterpretation and 
distortion, I wonder if what is. 
called aggression in the Balkans. 
may not be liberation of landless 
serfs and giving their ignorant 
masses in 25 years such education 
as American Negro slaves have not| 
received in 75; and of sending 
their former masters not to the 
legislature but scurrying ever the 
earth like rats distributing lies.” 
The press, he continued, “has 
lied about Russia as itehas lied 
about. American Negroes for three 
hundred: years.. I for one will 


. Condema neither Russia nor Com-} 


munism. on such testimony.” 

- ‘Dr. Du Bois said. that the pe 
erence was called not to . 
end “Communism nor Socialism |* 
- mor. the American way of. life. It 
was called to promote peace. ” War, 


he declared, is ‘not the method by 


“ which differences of opinion can 


be. settled. The conference,: he 
Continued, “sirnply insists that force 
is not reason and beliefs cannot 
be changed by suppression.” 


SPEAKING of the anti-Commu- 
nist pickets ‘who niarched. in front 
of the Garden, Dr. DuBois re- 
called: 


“This great America, this vast 
and rich land“around you, . *em 
on the slayery, toil and degrad 
of Africans; here until well info 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century they were sold like cattle 
and New York did mot stop to 
ew Abolitionists—they. tarred, 

athered. and killed them.” 


He said the Negro had helped 
himself along with the aid which 
progressive white Americans had 
given him. On the international 
écene he traced the failures of the 
_ League of Nations and the role 
of American and British represen- 
tatives in the United Nations in 


keeping the. colonial world en-|: 


slaved. “In the Marshall Plan,” he 
charged, “the nations helped 
the colonial. imperialists and no’ 
colored people unless, like Chiang 
Kai-shek, they are puppets of 
“world exploiting investors.” 


The black peoples know, he said, 
that the Atlantic Pact protects 


are |. 


Armattoe Raps 
West's Fakery 


Africans and peoples of African 


descent were urg 
reject Western hypocrisy and seek. 
new ethical and cultural patterns 
by Dr. Raphael E. G. Armattoe, 
West African scientist and a dele- 
gate to the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace. : 


Speaking at a press ocnference 
organized by. the Council on Af- 
rican Affairs, 23 W. 26 St:, Dr. 
Armattoe spoke scornfully of the 
‘religious platitudes” uttered _ by 
racists in- the West and said ‘he 
was trying through his work to 


lay the basis for unity of the Af-. 


ritan peoples. | 

The’: 86-vear-old scholar was 
born in British West Africa ‘and 
‘educated in French West Africa,|¥ 
France, Switzerland and England. 
He is at work now on a book based 
on a study of. West African peo- 
oes 

Dr. Armattoe said that he was a 
scientist and knew nothing of po- 
litics, but he made the following 
comment in the course of answer- 
ing one question relating to po- 
litical movements: 


“I resent seeing ‘African pepti 
oe at’ Russia, for 30 years 
o _ (the Russians) were just 
day.” re the African peoples are to- 
"The quiet-spoken, dark-skinned 
scholar maintained that the devel- 


opment by the Russian peoples| 


from: a stricken mass in 
1917 to the power they represent 


today offered’ hope for other peo-| 


ples similarly situated. No matter 


how mueh one may disagree with 


Communism as such, he continued, 
_— must admire such peo- 
ple.” 
Dr. Armattoe decried the pre- 
Vvailing ignorance of African his- 


tory, especially on the part of peo- 
mj ples of African descent. His forth- 


coming study, he said, would aid 


Negroes the world over to sink 
their roots into the culture of 
Africa. 

Both the French and the Brit- 
ish, he charged,‘ ‘pay lip service 
to self determination.” _ 

Dr. Armattoe will visit a few 
American cities before he returns 
to his laboratory in North Ireland, 
April 16. 


Trenton Paper 


this week to- 


ecutor, 


DR. DUBOIS 


Charged With 
Lynch Tactics 
William L. Patterson, executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, in a letter to the Trenton 
Evening Times this week charged 
that paper with using the case of 
the Trenton “Six” in a campaign 
of racial hatred and intolerance. 
Patterson referred to: the papers 
lead editorial of March 8 entitled 
“Round-up of Thugs,” in which the 
only specific case: mentioned in a 
series of “criminal operations by: 
young hoodlums,” is the murder 
of William Horner, Trenton store- 
keeper, for which the six young 
Negroes have been convicted on 


framed. confessions. 
“This can only have the effect,” 


Patterson charged, “of linking in 

the minds of your readers the 
muggings, armed burglaries, and 
robberies with Negro citizens. Nor |. 
is there anything m your past re-}. 
lations" with Ne groes to indicate |" 
that is not your intention.” 


PATTERSON CITED the 
Times’ failure ‘to - fight against} 
Jimcrow in New Jersey, Negro} 
slums, rat-ridden houses, segregat- |r 
ed national guard units and | 
schools, which “prove New Jersey 
to be a Jimcrow state.” ’ 

“Trenton may be as crime-rid- 
den as you say,” he went on, “but 


the major crime in Trenton is the} 


> crime of government against six 
innocent men framed by the pros- 
court .and police. This 
crime of “government. against an 
innocent people is an_ incitement 
to racial hatred and _ intolerance. 


So too is your epmoriat. ‘ | 


GOV. ALFRED E. DRISCOLL 
of New Jersey, whose executive 
offices are not far from the: death: 
house in which the Trenton “Six” 
await ; peal of framed convic- 
tions, week received the 
Thornas Tediecocs Award for th 
Advancement of Democracy from 


..» Not So Funny 


FOLKS WHO ‘COMPLAIN 
about leaky roofs, bad - plumbing; 
rampant rats and ferocioug cock- 
roaches should heed the words of 
Prof. Eduard ‘C, Lindeman. The 
professor ‘says camping is a great 
educator. Let’s make Harlem the 
best-educated community ‘in the 
and!- Just pretend the rats are 
chipmunks and the roaches are 


| ag rica and we'll ‘comp. our way 


to glory. ; 

e e . 
MOSCOW: ANNOUNCES the 
invention .of a brick-making ma- 
|chine which turns. out more. bricks 
an hour than any American ma- 
chine. While Russian workers lay 
‘bricks, the U. S. State Dept. days 


ic ‘}eggs and watches bombs. 


adaatic 


‘was the most important step. in 


tant séep. in American foreign 
policy since the Monroe. Doctrine.” 

He probably would like us to be- 
lieve that his Jimcrow filibuster 


American domestic policy since the’ 


Emancipation Proclamation. 
@ o s 


THE ADS HERALD a marvel- 
ous juice Which tenderizes the 
toughest meat. In order to have 
nice, tender meat on the table all 
| you ‘need 1 is a bottle of this juice— 


iis has anfvedl blew 
the Liberians how much America 
‘thinks. of: them, Truman 
Minister Edward: R. Dudley 
rank of Ambassador.. ' 
honor entitles any Liberian to ride 
in 


to the: 


Electrical, 


This signal lf 


imcrow seoti f 
SEN, VANDENBERG says: the seuhersc aaemale ay 
Pact is .the most: impor- | 


HARLEM 


EbEVIe® 


Eyes on Afric 


By “VIGILANS” 
~ AFTER WITNESSING the 
revolting red =< baiting attacks 


made last week-end on the emi- | 
+ nent scientists, writers, artists 


assembled at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel from all over the 
-world to work out a ‘program to 
stop the cold war before it 
too late, it should be clear to a 
Americans, as it is to me, an 
African, that the enemies of the 


. Soviet Union are the enemies ot 


the working people in America 
in Africa, and in Europe sash 
Asia. : 

The tremendous but com- 
pletely fruitless effort made by 
public officials, the press, and 
assorted fascist-minded groups 
to disrupt and destroy the oon- 
ference for peace held by the 
National Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and (Frofessions “is 


simply a reflection of the great — 


fear in imperialist ruling circles 
that even a- Marshall Plan 
backed up with an Atlantic Pact 
‘may not be enough to stop the 
march of the world’s millions to- 
ward freedom'and peace. | 
I WAS particularly struck by 
the indignities to which one of 
the distinguished foreign guests 
0 the conference, a black man 


> 
ax - Zs 
OO 45 iv 
a 4 


and ellow-African, Dr. Raphael 
E. G. Armattoe, was subjected, — 


On: his arrival from - Ireland, 
“where he is director. of . the 


Lomeshie Research Cente? for 


Anthropology and Race Biology, 
this eminent . anthropologist, 


& 


born in the Gold Coast, West — 


Africa, 36 years: ago, was treated 
“like a criminal” by American 
immigration’ authorities, who 
finger-printed and quizzed him 
for two hours. | 
This was an insult not only to 
Dr. Armattoe, but to all black 
people, in America as well as in 
Africa. But I have yet to hear 
a peep of protest from Walter 
White and other Negro “lead- 
ers’ here. I was shocked to sée 
some of these “leaders” Tending 
their names to and éven partici- 
pating in tlie “rival” meeting of 


_ intellectual prostitutes organized 


by a pitiful little group of pro- 
fessional Soviet-haters. — 
THESE NEGRO QUIS- 
LINGS—marching with Church- 
ill, Malan, Oswald Mosley and 
Smuts in their common anti-So- 
vietism and red-baiting — are 
only slightly camouflaged allies 
of the imperialists and fascists. 
The hour is growing late. How 
long, I ask, will you follow. such 


“leadership’ ?- 
__f 


the Council Against Intolerance in 
America. 

Speaking at a ceremony in the 
sina Waldorf - Astoria Hotel, 
Driscoll red-baited his | way 
through questioning on the rigged 
trial of the six Negro youths con con- 
victed on “confessions” obtained 
by -violénce and drugs. He salted 
»|his comments on 
with cracks about the Russian ju- 
diciary system. 

Driscoll said he could make no 


comment on the case of the Six 


“until ‘the judiciary has <a 


its work.” ¥f 


{Trenton “Six,” . was. urged this 
week by Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sis- 
‘ter of one of the doomed men. 


dfn Cocusittis to. free ha 


that emergency funds be rushed 
by April 4,. date of the appeal,” 


RECOMMENDED 


FIESTA DE LIBERACION, 
nine hours of fun and entertain- 
ment with Esy Morales, Polito 
Galindez; Johnny Segui and the 
best talent of the Spanish stage; at 
St. Nicholas Arena, 69 W. St., 
Sunday, April 3, from 4 p.m. to 
1 a.m. Vito ‘Marcantonio’ and Ben 
Davis will-be present. 


EVERY MONDAY AT 10 p.m., 
Arthur. Gaeth~ broadcasts over 
WJZ (ABC) for the CIO United 
Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. Gaeth, who 
away a news commentary from 
abor’s.. point of view, has .high- 


?! lighted his . programs with full- 


length discussions of issues facing 
the Negro. He keeps his nation- 
wide audiénce informed on de- 
velOpments in: the case of the six 
Trenton _ Negroes now ge 
against framed convictions an 
death sentences, - 


Guild Honors Levi 


Levi Jackson, Yale’s great Negro 
football ‘star, and the teammates 
who. elected him their © captain, 
were named this week for the 
New York - Newspaper | Guild’s 
1949 “Page One” award in sports. 
They get. the award at the 
annual “Page One” Ball at the 
Hotel Commodore, May 20. 


e frame-up| 


ree the|’ 
| Trenton Six, Mrs.. Mitchell urged} :. 
that: our organization - contrib« - 


| ters, 


Youth Builders Back 
New Ingram Group 

The - Negro: Youth Builders 
Institute, Inc.; a contributor to 
Mrs. Rosa ‘Lee. Ingram’s family, 
this week called on- its ‘patrons 
to. “give their full support” to 
the newly-established. National 
Committee to Free the Ingram 
Family. 

Headed by Mary Church Ter- 
rell with offices in the Hotel 


Theresa, the-Ingram committee. 


plans ‘a national women’s -cru- 


sade to save the Georgia Negro 


Speed. in. raising * fide for tek: 


‘her children a life sentence for ° 


widow now ‘serving with two of 


the’ : self-defense. slaying - -of a 


white farmer: 


The Youth Builders statement : 


said in’ part:: 
“We are proud of ‘the fact 


uted to keeping the Ingram fam- 
iy case alive.. However,. since 
oo unity and clarity is 
ed in order to free the In- 
gram: family, we hereby serve 
notice that all. of: our future ef- 
forts will be-in support of ie 
committee. : - 


Blame It ‘on Poppa 
Broadway's. latest theatrical 
success is “Detective Story,” in 
which our police force is por-- 
trayed as a lovable bunch of 
overgrown Boy Scouts. The 
chief character, to be sure, oc- 
casionally beats up a prisoner, 


but it isn't the cop's fault. It’s 
the cop’s fathers fault. Play- 
wright Sidney Kingsley explains 
that the cop hated his father 


and prisoners remind him of the - 
old man. The next time-a club- - 


swinging cop flails his way 
down your block, you'll know 
he’s. brooding about his father, 
suggests Kingsley. 


Negro in Badger Frat 
MADISON, Wis, — Weathers 


|Sykes, a senior chemistry student, 


this week became the first Negro — 


to enter a fraternity at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Sykes was 


pledged to Phi Sigma Delta, a na-_ 


tional organization with 22 chap- 
* 
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_ Truman Pledged No Rent Hike 


Rob Hall digs up the President’s election prome 
ises — and, sure enough, here’s another one he’s | 


broken. 


Layoffs Hit Steelworkers 


When the steel industry starts slowing up, it’ 


bad. So Bernard Burton examines how bad 


reviews some job proposals, 


eo een oe, 
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Court Prompts 
Budenz to Fake 
‘Conspiracy’ 
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—See Page § 


A Farmer Appeals to Unionists | 


Excerpts of a speech by a leader of the Farmer’ ' 
Union, 


~See Page 9 | 
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How Jimerow Plunders: Virginia 


Wall Street's Byrd Machine Monopelizes Pelities, Robs the Peeple 


“Every government degener- | ginians, a third of whom are® - ; — 
ates when trusted to the rulers of |Negro. Boss of the aiaching is ,Oppression of the Negro people,|and city employes, such as Com-,where the Ford assembly Fay 


_.the people alone. The people | Democratic U. § Sen. H polltax, -voting restrictions and |monwealth attorneys, county and|employs some 1,500, less 
_ themselves, therefore, are the: | too Byrd, the millionaire pe tricky registration qualifications|city treasurers, have no tenure.|dozen are Negro! In other indug- 
only safe depositories.” Thomas grower whu was elected to the|have deprived more than three- Their tenure and salary is deter-/|tries they are restricted almost em 
Jefferson. Senate in 1934-by only seven per-|fourths of Virginia’s adult popula-|mined every year by the State/tirely to ‘the least skilled and low- 
By Alice Burke - feent of Virginia’s adult popula-|tion of the right to vote... +=|Compensation Board which was/est paying jobs. 
| RICHMOND. V tion. Previously he was Governor | Virginia is controlled by a com- {established by Byrd in 1934, The} Negroes who do find jobs 
F pS ea tate Es a. lof Virginia. bination of Wall Street industrial-| board is chaired | by Byrd's right- industry are the last to be 
my kl h ; Be ponrseys Virginia the “cradle of ie ists and big landowners operating | hand man, E. R. Combs, who is|and the first to be laid off. 
a ane a . ~~ sah aa a strangle if “at d A through one of the most en-jalso secretary of the State Senate. | the tobacco industry in Richmond 
= aia Mf f eTTy3 s9er y racy,” _ Pa sa ome 9 ‘ al trenched and vicious political ma-|For both his jobs he makes “mga workers with .as much 
and soci e of 2,677,773: Vir- vicious system of Jimcrow nation chines in America— e wealthy, | $10,500 a than the|16 years seniority are xs | 


machine. Besides this, the Compensation anchiaall 
| A handful of men, hand- picked | Board, through the state, pays} More than anything else Byrg | 
in by Byrd, run the machine. The part of the salaries of county and and his masters fear the unity 0 
‘machine, in turn, through its con- city officials, Because of this gov-|Negro and white. The movement 
eae aeeuseeeneeeens OS SE Ee OS eT trol of the Democratic Party and emment employes have to toe the to abolish segregation has 


state and federal patronage, runs/ mark, They dare not say a word|growing. This is being answer 
What Frank Graham’s Appointment senly "quvecomenit  dopertioart--| ccs Ge en cathe ok eeu Se 


Means to People of Carolinas state, county and city. lieutenants—otherwise it’s a pay-| White supremacy” ravings. The 

: Here's how the set-up is con-| cyt the next year or no job. Less |Machine plots to squeeze millio 

NOTE: This week Junius Scales, chairman of the Carolinas _| trolled, |than one-tenth of one percent of | out of the people by the propos 
District of the Communist Party and veteran of World War H, . the state employes are Negro. sales tax in order to maintain th 

has written a guest column about North Carolina, where he and | - ALL OF THE STATE. em-| Thanks to the Byrd machine, | Vicious segregated dual schoo 
generations of his family were born and reared.—SAM HALL ployes, as well as certain county|the Wall Street bankers and in-| system. 
By Junius Scales oe tele OT —______ | dustrialists_ who = ee 
Chairman, Carolinas District, Communist Party See SES Es SALES Sere interests an most ee mg dominated by the machine, 
[HE PEOPLE of North Carolina were generally surprised to hear a es ae praia 2 eager ye treat for armed sadliaind should fede 
March 22 that Governor W. Kerr Scott had appointed univer- ad os ae have kept Virginia a semi-| eral civil rights legislation be 
sity president Frank Graham, to fill a vacancy in the U. S. Senate. pall We feudal colony ; enacted. ,They know that their 
“Liberal” machine Democrats, right-wing trade union leaders, and ae BA Se : “ stranglehold, ae the super-profits 
many Negro people gave the new Senator blankcheck support, con--| [a , of Wall Street, depend on the 
vinced that he can do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more Be RATE THE NATIONAL OPPRES-| ntinuation of the Jimecrow na- 
reactionary Democrats were enraged. «Bee Be | SION of the Negro people is the tional oppression of the Negro 
Most North Carolinians consider Dr. Graham something of a Se - Wake chief reason why Byrd has been people. They shudder at, the 
able to rule Virginia a why Wall growing unity of Negro and white 


“radical.” He has been president of the University of North Caro- 
lina since 1930, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- Street is able to drain huge super-|s, aholish segregation, because it 
profits out of all Virginians, Negro Greate thine role. 


_ ing Southern university, and a center of liberalism. _. | -eeem Bog hi 
2 However, Graham's desire is to make progress without hurt- ee : fea |* well as white. tion and Ivnch| _ But Byrd's control over Vir- 
ing any one’s feelings. He holds the belief that the struggle against BE os. |, Jimcrow, ge me of ‘sa q|ginia is not a problem of Vire 
fascism and white supremacy in the U. S. must be waged as a | PRL geil : on ge ew i Pi a oieah: = ginians alone. Byrd also controls, 
moral and religious educational: campaign. This dulls his ability | [eget ee z d pe of the | 2imost completely, the Virginia 
to come ‘to grips with the material and economic basis for the a ae 7 _—— — oe niin “i delegation in Congress which hag 
centuries-old subjugation of the er people. a a | ei hed esieias via oe Vir — lined up the reactionaries in Cone 
eee . 3 ing the avg year take oF tia gress to defeat progressive legislae 
GRAHAM S progressivism had 7Serious weaknesses before the | ‘in the black belt counties near the tion, and enact anti-labor, anti- 
war (witness his red-baiting in the Southern Conference for Meme \site where Nat Turner led the |People’s measures. 

Human W elfare). These weaknesses have intensified since the war. - : ——— famous rebellion against the slave- Byrd is a supporter of the ps 
Recently, especially since Roosevelt's death, he has SEN. HARRY BYRD | hajlders. man bi-partisan war drive and 
engaged in more frequent red-baiting. He is tied / Wall Street and plantation own- | joins with the administration in i - 


THE LOCAL PRESS and radio, 


completely to Truman's foreign policy and war N ers rule the state and the people |red-baiting, its loyalty oaths an 
program. egroes tage pay the price. Virginia's wr unconstitutional efforts to outlaw 


: The State Department used him to give lib- | | trial workers, as the workers of all |the Communist Party. 

eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia .  |southern states, are robbed of $10| While he opposes Truman's 

(much as it used Mark Ethridge, another Southern Boycott Over -levery week because of the Jim- demagogic promises and speeches 
liberal for similar purposes in Greece and Bul- } crow system. The results can be|on civil rights and progressive 
garia). Lately, he has become a national com- e seen at a glance—sub-standard legislation, Byrd actually is a great 
mittee member of ADA. He is not so brave ( Brutal - |housing, poor health and under-|aid to Truman as are the other 
in defense of free speech as he was in the Roose- 7 nourishment are everywhere. The|southern reactionaries who give 
velt days. He upheld the action of lesser Univer- GREENVILLE, N. C. — The segregated dual school system|Truman an alibi for his own fail 


FRA“ K GRAHAM sity officials in barring John Gates, editor of The th Negro and white chil-|ure to push through legislation 


| Negro - people of this conern{? 
Worker from speaking on thé campus because he was under in- hn all hen” ee ideaiaaiide which the people wail 
_ dictment. Many of the Democratic hacks who fought him bitterly North Carolina black - belt ‘town Te Genb cone out Hleery" ‘is 


in the ’30s lately have had kind words for him. Ore fighting back against Jim what Byrd is called by Virginias} FOR TWO bel ~* 
‘However, Graham is not the customasy type of Southern Sen- ;\JOW- working people because of the in- autocratically ruling Virginia, 
ator, and many people are asking why he was appointed. Much of On . February 2. George Ray-|g,mouslv low wages paid to agri- Byrd has served his Wall Street- 
the answer lies in the peculiar position that North Carolina occu- |mond Whitfield, a young Negro], ] workers in his. apple plantation Caer vei. a 
pies in the South. The Democratic Party in North Carolina has | veteran, was waiting for a young/oychards. He serves Wall Street |j, Virginia but also in the 
ruled, when possible, with a velvet glove. A policy of force and |lady in the.lobby of a movie the-] wel]. There is no minimum wage of Congress. 
violence was used against the Negro people only in Reconstruction |atre in the Negro section of town. Jaw. The child labor law is com-} But Virginians have never given 
days, and to destroy the unity achieved with small white farmers |He was rudely ordered to leave} pletely inadequate. . |up the fight to smash the Byrd ma- 
in the Populist period. Subsequently, under the guidance of men |by the white theatre manager. * | chine. ly but surely the unity 
like C. B. Aycock, Josephus Daniels, O. Max Gardner, and the pres- | Whitfield replied he would leave} ALL THESE AGENCIES are of the people against the mac 
ent Governor Scott, corporation rule has proceeded under the |when he met the girl he was wait- administered by Byrd’s henchmen. rising. It has seal 
guise of liberalism, paternalism, and “go forward” programs in |ing for. The theatre manager won © * EE NO Fy re way/ swiftly in the past few 
marked contrast to most other i we states. — hss cops and the three of|e-i0, Tuck who oreft aA aie 
em drove Whitfield to the city] Two years a 0, around Roose- 
ESPITE all the talk of “progress” and “solving the Negro prob- |jail, He was told to get out of the voowe g ee ee a so ae fh ame “ loose grouping 
lem,” actual conditions of the Negro people are not a great |car’and was knocked cold as he ‘demands, Tuck then jammed of Jegro, labor and other pro- 
deal better than in the rest of the South. Although the Negro pop- |stepped from the door. - {through one of the most vicious ive forces came within sight 
ulation is about the same, much fewer Negroes vote in North Caro -| ye gained consciousness several |anti-strike laws, which prohibits ory. A switch of 25, 
lina than in Georgia. When the plantation system operates in the |hours later in jail with his head|organization of city, county or|V° would have defeated B 
East, police brutality is a daily occurrence and there is oman badly beaten. In spite of pleas by|state employes. ' reelection to the Senate. 
the threat of lynching. ‘his family physician he was re-| ae i/ Since then, a Negro was elected 
: Negroes are being driven from industry, unemployment is eee medical treatment. As a re- : , jto the Board of County Super- 
daily increasing. The proportion of funds spent on Negro educa- Oi we at Ike is probabl | ate i. | visors in Nansemond County. ‘A. 
tion, as compared to white, is one. of the lowest in the South. As permanent! Feta Aer P | : t Negro attorney, Oliv 
might be expected conditions ef white workers are bad. The aver- J g gi Ai, was elected to the Ric 
age weekly unemployment compensation payment is the lowest Mr. Whitfield was tried on| ies City Council.. A labor man, prest- 
in the country. As a part of Scott’s “go forward” program, the |three charges: (1) trespassing, for} “as dent of the Richmond Centra] La- 
minimum compensation has just been raised from four dollars to six |which he was fined $15.00, (2) re- bor Union, AFL, was elected to 
_ dollars per week! Only a — percentage of the state's indus- sisting arrest, 60 days in jail and ing Virginians pay the the State Legislature. The Negro 
trial workers are organized, and there is an anti-closed shop law |(3) assaulting an officer, 90 days price for Byrd’s Wall Street rule.|People and labor have become 
on the books. in jail. The case was. appealed The heaviest price, however, is;|much more active neon 
Under these conditions the people are becoming more de- |and is pending. being paid by the one-third who | Dozens of Negro and Ja , 
manding. The Graham appointment must be considered as recog- Meanwhile people in -the Ne- | dates have run for election to . 
nition by the state st a administrations of the fact that we | gro es a Son ow by imination i y,{ various local offices. 
are entering a period ef growing mass struggles. It is an attempt | ganizations $s, spark , } are. | * 
to use Graham's liberal reputation to encourage illusions shout members of local 10, FTA-CIO, ' whi THIS YEAR’S ELECTION for | 
the Democratic Party and it is a concession to the common people. . bs ‘recei Governor and the State Legisla- 
-Graham’s record and recent statements indicate that mass hundred ive in. orst |ture presents a real opportunity to 
movements in North Carolina can ensure a progressive vote from Ive deal a fatal blow to the | 
him on such issues as Taft-Hartley, Mundt-Nixen, minimum wage, iti . 
placentlybecause they see in him a person far superior to corpora- 
. tion lawyers like McLendon and bosses like Umstead and |i 
a There will be pressure on from two directions. 
Reactionary pressure will come from his support ef the Truman Ad- 
- ministration and its foreign policy The other pressure that must 
created is the mass movement of the working class and “e on. ge ' i 
people to influence. Senator Graham for progress, , te 
elqarey od] 989g 1 oval # vt F949 oda eta LBW IC worttieve ert 2AITIEIVIVE LO remrady Ne toe. 
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By Leo Soft 


LYNN, Mass.—There’s a fourth-round wage battle com- 


ing up between UE-CIO and 
ers in Local 201, biggest local 


a red herring which threatens to divide GE workers jst, 
when they should be standing®—— 


shoulder-to-shoulder to slug it out 
with the company. 

Chief “anti-Communist” in the 
local has been Business Agent 
Frederick Kelly. Kelly, chummy 


with Lynn ACTU'ers, has publish- 


ed statements in the anti-labor 
Boston newspapers in which he 
demands that national UE lead- 
ers sign the yellow-dog Taft-Hart- 
ley affidavits. UE leaders have 
fought Taft-Hartley hard, and have 
refused to comply with the crip- 
pling affidavits. 

Kelly and the redbaiters really 
stirred things up at the-last local 
meeting. With the meeting due 
to discuss serious layoffs at the 
West Lynn plant and grievances 
of workers at the Everett shop, 
Kelly got things off to a nice start 
by offering a resolution condemn- 
ing the “Communist persecutors” 
of Cardinal Mindzinty. | 

Kelly got away with the sland- 
erous charge that Mindszenty had 
been persecuted for his religious 
beliefs, and the resolution passed. 
It wasn't explained what this had 
to do with the economic problems 
facing Lynn’s workers; but the 
resolution set a nice redbaiting 
tone for the problems discussed 
the rest of the evening. 

- NEXT CAME discussion on the 
West L layoffs which have 
thrown hundreds of UE workers 
out of jobs. It was reported that a 
few of the men fired at Lynn had 
been re-hired at the River Works 
here; as for the others, “nothing 
much can be done.” It séemed that 
the local leadership wasn’t so in- 
terested in fighting lay-offs as # 
was im protesting “persecution” of 
a traitorous, black-marketing Car- 
dinal. . . 

4 Then came a report of the com- 


Near 


General Electric. But redbait- 
in the union, are dragging out 


mittee which had investigated 
conditions ‘of 2,500 Everett workers 
who are affiliated with the Lynn 
GE local. The leadership has treat- 
ed these workers like orphaned 
children. : 

The committee reported four 
recommendations of the Everett: 


workers. The first three were cri-| = 


tical of the work of the 201 Local 
leadership. 

They were suggestions that 1) 
there be serious educational work 
done in the Everett shop; 2) that 


a 


tant Business Agent; 3) that a new 


grievance apparatus be set up to! — 


handle Everett workers com- 


plaints. 


BUT THE leadership turned 
criticism away from themselves 
by picking up Suggestions No. 4. 
Everett workers, with an admit- 
ted lack of union education, had 
fallen for red-baiting and suggest- 
ed that national UE leaders “use 
all means available in a publicity 
campaign” to show the public that 
they are not Communists. 


The report was accepted, with 
more fuel added to the red-bait- 
‘ing piled wp on the Mindszenty 
resolution. Kelly jumped into the 
newspapers at once with the claim 
that the meeting had urged UE 
leaders to comply with the Taft- 
Hartley affidavits. 


Progressives in the Local] are 
fighting hard against red-baiting. 
They point out that red-baiting 
‘now splits workers when they have 
to unite in the fight for wage in- 
creases and against lay-offs. It 
plays right into. the hands of GE 
‘bosses. They’re “anti-Communist,” 
too. But “anti-Communist” means 
anti-labor. 


JOBLESS ROLLS 
65 PERCENT IN MASS. 


BOSTON.—Big Capital's 


in New England. Official government figures, juggled to hide 


the worst, still look grim to: 


whose job chances. are getting® 
tighter every day. — 


In the week ending March 16, 
136,807 Massachusetts. workers 
fled claims for unemployment 
com tion. For the same 
week of 1948, the figure was 
84,583. That's a jump of 65 per- 
cent. More than 16,000 of the 
payments were new claims filed 


A Coones icture of Massachu- | 


setts unemp ent will be avail- 
able after April 1. The date is 
the beginning of the new pay- 
ment year. Job 


to file new claims until then. —sj. 


less workers who | 
- have already collected 23 checks 
_ since last April will not be able 


CLIMB 


Big Bust is picking up steam 


unemployed New Englanders 


cent in the past year. Textile, 
brass, and metal-working layoffs 
have added most to the unem- 
ployed rolls. 

Maine, with 26,418 claims, has 
‘shot up 54 percent in a year, with 
metal produets and textiles piling 
up most layoffs. New Hampshire 
estimates 21,500 unemployed, an 
increase of 84 percent. 

Rhode Island’s 31,700 jobless. 
represents an increase of 56 per- 
cent, while Vermont's 8,578 is a 
jump, of 77 percent. 

For all New England, those of- 
ficially recorded total 287,000, 
‘compared to 163,000 one year 


CONNECTICUT, with 62,537 
claims, has increased over 150 per- 


ago. The overall increase for the 
area is 75 percent. 


Asks ‘Extra Effort’ 


} ithe company adds one percent to 
‘s}your pay-check. But when per- 


*imad all the time to make a 


your back on the new operation: 


Then you have to sweat like 


Strike Vote Licks 


Everett workers get their own os 
‘union officers and a special Assis-j -_ 


|buy any more later. Your wages 
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|UE Werkers Beat 


Woven Hose Boss 
BOSTON.—Workers at the Bos- 
ton Woven Hose and Rubber 
Company had to show the boss 
they meant it before they could 
win anything out of him. The 
company refused to negotiate with 
‘Local 25, CIO Rubber Workers, | 
until union members voted over- 
whelmingly for a strike. 

With over 600 voting, only 15 
voted “no strike.” Faced with the 
‘threat of a solid strike, company 
‘officials negotiated and one week 
‘later offered $50 lump sum pay- 
ments to employers. The company 
also offered to extend the contract 
‘from March 15 to September, 
‘when the Big Four rubber firms 
negotiate. 


Murray Aide 


-. @&. there. 


a for the next 


Lynn GE Speedup 


LYNN, Mass.—General Electric workers here told the 
‘management they wouldn’t take a rate-slash. And they said 


it in a language the bosses could understand. They said it 
with an all day work stoppage. It happened in Building 40 


‘of the River Works, where GE®© 


street lights are turned out. Speed- 
up had been piling up. To fight 
it down, workers on the key spin- 
ning job decided to quit for a 
day. | 
A second stoppage had been) 
day on the 
uffing job. But it didn’t come 
off. It didn’t have to; bosses gave 
up on the attempted rate-slash. 
after the first day. 


GE workers were heartened at 

seeing what a little determination 
and fight can do to make the 
bosses back down. That's the 
kind of on-the-job action which 
can beat speedup. 
And speedup is a big problem 
With unsold postwar pro- 
duction glutting. the warehouse 
because of GE’s high prices, the 
plant is laying off hundreds and 
demanding more speedup from. 
those on the job. 

Workers report that company 


efforts to sweat out more produc- 
tion are hitting a peak on the war 


— | contract jobs, too. Early illusions 


WALTER REUTHER 


| WORCESTER.—Walter Reuth- 
er and his much publicized “esca- 
lator contract” got a rugged going- 
over at last week's session of the 
Holy Cross College Institute of 
Industrial Relations. Speaking out 
against Reuther's General Motors 
contract, which recently brought 
a three-cent an hour wage cut to 
GM employes, was David McDon- 
ald, secretary - treasurer of the 
CIO’s United Steelworkers. 

Said McDonald: “I am, with all 
the vigor, disdain, condemnation 
and disgust I am able to muster, 
opposed to the terms of the con- 
tract recently negotiated between 
the CIO and the General Motors 
Corporation.” 

Under the contract, as McDon- 
ald pointed out, workers’ pay 
varies with the Cost of Living 
Index figured out in Washington. 
If you make enough to buy one 
loaf of bread today, you can never 


are hitched for good to your pres- 
ent conditions.” 


Sis Sb of trade unis is to 


improve workers’ conditions, not 


_ labout soft jobs on “cost-plus” war 
contracts are disappearing. Super- | 


visors and foremen are pushing 
hard for speedup on the jet engine 
job, which includes some 9,000 of 
the plant’s workers. 


Management has called depart- 
ment meetings at which they 


threaten loss of war contracts—/| 


and jobs—if workers don't put out 
more and more for dear old GE. 


Maintenance workers ahd other 
men not directly on production are 
being forced to take on double 
loads, with many being laid off. 


Work on peacetime consumer} 


goods is slowing down, in line 
with the general tapering off of all 
consumer products. 

UE has emphasized the need 
for a 30-hour week with 40 hours 
pay to save jobs in the industry. 
A fourth-round wage increase will 
go a long way to boost up work- 
ers purchasing power and get 
some of those piled-up goods out 
of teh company warehouse. 

UE has also been strong in sup- 
port of H. 905 and other bills 
which would help jobless workers. 
But workers at Lynn are feeling 
the effects of capital's approaching 
crisis. 


Georgian Wins 
HAVERHILL, Mass. — Angelo 
Georgian, campaigning on a pro- 


‘hitch them up forever to present|gram pledging to organize the un- 


low standards. McDonald declar- 
ed that the first job for his Steel- 
workers Union was to win “a sub- 
stantial wage increase.” 

Most interesting features of the 
criticism of Reuther was that it 
came from the secretary-treasurer 
of CIO president Philip Murray's 
own union. : 


LETTERS FROM — 
SHOP WORKERS: 
Editor, New England Worker: 


| J work in Filene’s Department 
Store, Boston. We belong to Loca! 
711, AFL Retail Clerks. There 
are 3,600 of us. We have been 
negotiating with the company 
since Dec. 6, but nothing is com- 
ing out of it. 

We had a union meeting at Tre- 
mont Temple at which 1,000 
showed up. We tured down the 
company offer and demanded a 
$25 a month raise for every Fi- 
lene worker. We're going to stick 
by that demand. Filene’s has 
made enough money not to even 
feel that raise, but to us it means. 
the difference between going hun- 
gry and not. 


you break. 
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organized, to oppose all farms of 
re-grading, and fo work for unity 
within the union, was elected Re- 
‘gional Director of the United Shoe 
Workers, CIO. 

Georgian beat Paul Salvagio by 
a count of 3,000 to 2,000. 


, 


| 
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Holyoke UE 
Organizes 
Unemployed 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—UE - CIO: 
Local 259, at the Worthington 
Pump Co., led by Business Agent 
Leon Massa, has taken the lead in 
Western Massachusetts by setting 
up an Unemployed Committee 
its Own members. Over 100 at- 
tended the first meeting of uneme- 


ployed members called by _ the 


‘local, which has been hit hard by 


layoffs. | 

The jobless workers voted to 
form a permanent Unemployed 
Committee, with  rank-and-filer 


regularly 
with the Business Agent to take 


rs. : 
The Local 259 Committee has 
arranged to send delegates to the 
State House hearings on bills 


‘which would improve unemploy- 


ment compensation. A delegation 


‘is also being sent to the Employ- 


ment Security Office to demand 
action on red-tape complaints. 
The committee is calling an- 
other meeting of unemployed 
workers, to which the local State 
Representatives hav been invited. 


| Thep oliticians will have a chance 


to hear workers’ beefs first-hand, 

. * 
Suggestion — 
For Fisk... 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A little 
coupon printed in the Fisk 
Worker,. Communist Party shop 
paper for the Fisk Rubber plant 
here, had company bosses walk- 
ing around with- red faces this 
week, 

The Fish: plant is sprinkled with 
little. “suggestion boxes,” into 
which workers are supposed to 
drop ideas for saving time with 
new production methods and in- 
vitations. The company makes 
thousands from these suggestions; 
workers who think them up get 4 
pe on the back and an $18.75 

ond. 

The Fisk Worker printed this 
suggestion, urging workers to cut 
it out and drop it in the box. “To 
the management: We suggest that 
you give the Fisk workers a 25- 
cent-an-hour raise and a $100 a 
month pension.” 

Bosses fished hundreds/of the 
coupons out of the boxes during 


‘the week. 


—— | 


Editor, New England Worker: 

It is now eight weeks since the 
day we walked out of the Keystone 
‘Mfg. Co. plant in Dorchester, 
Mass. More than 700 of us went 
out on strike when the bosses de- 
cided that they'd either force us 
to take the same wages and sweat- 
shop conditions of last year or else 
start busting up our union. 

We refused to let the company 
force us into working under the 
old conditions, and when they be- 
gan mying off our members and 
union leaders out of seniority, and 
cutting piece work rates, we hit 
the bricks 


This is our first big strike at 
Keystone. Last year the 

came through after a one week 
strike. This year it looks like a 
fight to the finish. Either. we get 


|. FELENE WORKER 
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A Keystone Striker Writes: 


to settle our beefs, or its back to 


the old sweatshop days. 


a good job in the strike. We have 
a collection committee with about 
'50 strikers who go out to other 
factories and collect money right 
at the shop gates. 

Other UE locals, and the na- 


We have a Strike Aid committee 
that uses this money to help out 
strikers who need help the most. 


rganizations, including the Inter- 


Imunist Party groups. 
There still arent any signs that 
the company is ready to give in 


stil 


as our strike continues. 


Idecent wages and 4good union: } 
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Roland Gerard at its head. The. 
‘committee will meet 


up grievances of jobless UE mem- - 


Local 262 of UE-CIO is doing © 


° 
national Workers Order and Com- 


to the workers. Our spirits are — 


tional union, are sending in money. | 


We get food donations from other - 
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No Kidding! 


Giants, Scribes 
All Love Leo 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — There have 


| 4 \hbeen times in the case history of 


Leo the Lip when he has been 
charged with being surly, gruff, 
and terse to players under his com- 
mand and to sports writers. But 
this is 1949, and such facts about 
Leo Durocher are groundless. 


driving them hard, it is true, and 
he’s: booming at them ftom the 


! - |field. But he handles each player 


RETIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 
hung up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 


on his first promotion, the Ezzard 


Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 


pionship fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 


Wirtz, looks on. 
_his way around, and that what he 


In his New York visit Joe showed that he ‘knows 


doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


; - 
>. 
. 
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Phils 


- On Way Up 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the ‘big league 


teams by United Press.) 


CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call 
emselves the “Fighting Phillies 
f “49° and if scrap and spirit 
ean anything then look for those 
yid National League doormats to 
0 a little foot-wiping of their own 
pis year. Theyre the youngest 
lub in the majors—so young in 
ct that it may handicap them 
little. But youthful enthusiastic 
talent abounds in this live wire 
mp and some of it seems cer- 
fi to advance to major league 
ardom. 
What's more, they have made 
— deals that strengthened 


e club immeasurably. 
- IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it 


i 


_ fwHo’s GONNA 
| BEAT US?’ 


& va ae 

.. BiLL VEECK, 

oung prexy of the Cleveland 
ians, is in high spirits over 
e looks of his world cham- 

ionship team in spring training 

o date. The veteran infield — 

io of Gordon, Boudreau and 


. 


‘looks like the Phillies could muscle 
into the first division and in a 
wide-open race might even be 
strong pennant contenders. But 
the team is building for the future 
and isn’t banking too much on 
this year except to land amon 
the first four. | | 

Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting 
his first full year as manager, sizes 
up the club ‘this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
cept third base. is wide open for 
anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. Im 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the In- 
ternational League when we 


‘|brought him up from Toronto last 


season. This year he could well 
be the best one in the National 
League.” | 


Phillies “four fine players from the 


|Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 


is the league’s top first baseman 
and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that 
once made him one of the most 
feared hitters in baseball. And 
both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 
= Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 
ars. 


“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 
“You can’t get him off the field. 
Remember he hit .474 in games 
he played at our park last year.” 
Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 
become the club’s cheer-leader, is 
one of the most popular guys in 
camp. — 

“I didn’t come down here to sing 
bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 
to play first base on the diamond.” 


Even at that he might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job. 
hitter, has been blasting the ball 
in a manner reminiscent of his 
father, the immortal George Sisler, 
and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
even transfer him to the outfield, 


poneney cba no emcee sp 


- eo ee 


|had such spirit. 


Sawyer is tremendously pleased 
over the deals which brought the} 


Sisler, a great spring . 


in a different way. 

“Each player is an individual 
and must be treated accordingly,” 
he said. 

Leo likes the Giants and lauds 
their spirit shown in early pre- 
season drills. | 

“They have something,” the 
skipper chortles. “The club is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasnt evident last season, No 
Giant team I ever contacted has 
In former. years 
any real “do or die” feeling was 
lacking. ' 

“Maybe that is why I’m so op- 
timistic about our chances. I dont 
predict where clubs will finish, but 
we're not aiming for just the first 
division. We are shooting for the 
top.” eae 

Durocher is personally talka- 
tive, friendiv with all who contact 
him, and eager to work with ev- 
eryone. He holds press confer- 
ences daily in the dugout, and 
answers all questions fired his way 
without hesitation. 


“When I talk, the words just 
come out,” Leo said. 

Durocher is all ready to shoot 
the breeze informally and he is 
all ready to be quoted. It is “never 
off the record” with The Lip. 

Durocher has gone out of his 
way to be cooperative with one 
and all and as a result, believe it 
or not, he is now one of the most 
popular. men in Phoenix, both off 
and on the diamond. 


Tony and Frank sell extra 
Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights. Don’t 


Leo is leading his men. He is} . 


that? 


you want to work in a shop like | 


On the 


| Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Dear Lester, 7 

Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 
Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 
best contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. 

However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 
ing? How do they rate? | | 

The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and 
the Minneapolis Lakers. The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience’s amusement (and their 
own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis ‘doing shadow. boxing exhi- 
bitions (in 1941). | 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 
comparison to the super duper Lakers. | 

| Always a faithful reader, 
NED GARRETT. 
P.S. Didn't the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in ‘47-48 season? 

WELL, THIS MADE me feel as though wed been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide. 

But now I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 
the following facts: | 

1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 
York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn't report on them. 

2. The Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 
the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 
representing Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 
proximately 9 won, 6 lost. 

The Globe Trotters, who are unaffiliated, did beat the mighty 
Lakers this year and last year. I can't give the Daily Workers’ 
estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 
have never had a chance to see them here, but it is obvious they 
have to be good to beat Mikan and company. Too bad they 
don’t get the publicity they deserve. 

Maybe. some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 
can fill us in a little more. 


BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball isn’t really here yet. 
And meanwhile the rules-makers, who annually convene and rarely 
do anything much, have come up with a change which should 
meet with the hearty approval of most fans and players. What 
it does is save the last few minutes of a close game from degenerat- 
ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will- 
ing. to risk a foul shot-against them because the most the foul will . 
score is one ‘point and then they get automatic possession of the 
ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 
to recover the ball. | 

For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 
of a close game have been “taking the ball out,” which is their 
option, and so the finishes’ have been getting rougher and sillier, 
with a whistle every three seconds and a constant procession of 
taking the ball back to the middle line. | 

- The new rule“ changes all this by one simple device. In the 
last two minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 


}_ to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them-and you're out of the 


game) will be treated as a technical foul. In other words, the 
team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession. This 
puts a heavy. penalty’ on the deliberate type of late foul by a 
trailing team, and will put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 


freezing and skilled defense play. 
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‘Russian Hero’ 


ALEC GROZA, the 6-7 center of the championship Kentucky 
basketball team, wound up his collegiate career with 25 points: | 
agaist the Oklahoma Aggies’ tight defense, a spectacular feat, as 
his team won the NCAA title, The Martins Ferry (Ohio) lads, very 
Ienwaat hie: stze, hap:been: deatted by Indianapolis im the BAA pro 

\ 


) A letter from Liverpool, Eng- 
/-4|land, reveals that the winning of 
wa -|the Grand National by. 66-1 shot 
|Russian Hero was “a great - tri- 
umph for the local population.” 
It seems that the horse's owner, 
William Williamson, is a working 
tenant farmer on the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster. His lord- 
ship’s horse faltered in the stretch, 
Farmer “Williamson changed the 
name of his nine-year-old horse to 
Russian Hero during -the great 
battle of Stalingrad. 


Dodgers Still 


Setting Precedents 


The current Dodger tour 
through the. cities of the Texas 
League is introducing democ- 
racy to the diamonds of several 
new cities, including Beaumont, 
Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma 
and Tulsa, . Only Texas League 
city skipped was S 
Louisiaaa, which said the state 
law would prohibit Jackie Rob- 
inson and Roy 
| from playing. 

: “_ 
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Coming Next Week 


wa 
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‘Expect 5,000 at Meeting Monday 


: sabe — While newspapers here are frenziedly whooping up a warlike 
atmosphere, thousands of Philadelphians are quietly preparing for the largest peace dem- 


onstration yet held in this city. 


war and are readying themselves © 


to welcome the Cultural and Sci- 
entific Conference for World Peace 
at the Met tomorrow night, Mon- 
day, April 4. 

It is sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Council of the ‘Arts, Sciences 


and Professions. J 


celed use of its auditorium. 


SUNDAY, APRIL $, 1949 


They are sho wing the sabre 


rattlers they want no part of 


originally scheduled to be. held at 
Town Hall. But the management 
bowed to an organized campaign 
against the peace rally and can- 


It was transferred to The Met 
which seats 5,000, twice the num- 


the press hysteria, were. flooding 
the ASP with requests for tickets. 
It was reported that more than 
3,000 were sold a week. before the 
meeting. The big advance _ sale 


signified that ordinary people, who 
have most to lose by war, are de- 
termined to make the rally a popu- 


THE CONFERENCE was. 


ber accommodated by Town “ye 
Philadelphians, unimpressed b 


y lar demonstration for peace. 


Rally Get 


PHILADELPHIA. — The local 
press, which made _ front-page 
headlines out of some attacks on 
the World Peace Conference by 
officials of some veterans’ organi- 
zations, completely suppressed 
support for the local peace rally 
by the American Veterans Com-; 
mittee and a number of dis- 
tinguished church and civic per- 
sonal tiés. | 
* 

REV. GEORGE A. TROW- 
BRIDGE, rector St. Paul’s Church 
and chairman. of the Fellowship 
Commission, declared; in a state- 
ment issued by the Philadelphia 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions: 

... If the public is allowed to 
hear only what government offi- 
cials choose that it shall hear; and! 


when true Americans fail to ob- 


jto prevent unnecessary 


‘can make to world civilization is} 


if government officials choose that: 
we shali hear only such things as 
support their own views, then it is 
evident that America is no longer 
the ‘land- of the free’ and that day 


ject vociferously to such practices, | 
it will cease also to be the ‘home 
of the brave’.” 


RABBI D. A. JESSURAN CAR- 
DOZO, Congregation Mikveh 


Israel: 

“All those who do not wish 
their children and loved anes 
killed or cruelly mutilated should 


cooperate and support this attempt 
erin 


and destruction of precious lives. 
* 


MILDRED. OLMSTEAD, 
Women’s International League: 
“The greatest contribution we 


the demonstration that minorities 


Communist Letter on South Phila. Terror 


— See Page 13 


s Support 


‘aaneae: a right to exist, to meet, and 


Ask 30% Increase 


jthe.union would demand a 36 per- 


= Pittsburgh, Johnstown, and -Ches-: 


to speak whether or not they agree 
or disagree with their government. 
If the ideas are good we should 
welcome them, if they are bad, 
talking will give us a chance to 
find out.” 

A number of other civic aid 
church leaders issued similar dec- 
larations of auP HON. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa.—The CIO 
United Stéhe & Allied Products 
| Workers, representing émployees 
{of the Harbison - Walker Refrac- 
jtories, General Refractories, and 
‘Hiram. Swank & Sons, at a ‘two- 
day conference here announced 


feent increase in wages, a pension 

‘plan and more insurance. : 
Some 2,000 workers are in- 

volved at plants in Clearfield, 


ter, Pa., beside several thousand: 
in establishments in New Jersey 


‘Onda, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


Pittsburgh to 
Hear Winston 


PITTSBURGH. — Henry Win- 
ston, national Organization Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, Ne- 
gro war veteran and defendant in 


Communist leaders, is the main 
speaker at a-rally here, Saturday 
evening, April 2, in the North 
Side Carnegie’ Music Hall, Fed- 
eral and East Ohio Street, at}; 
8 pm. - . 

Other speakers include Andrew 
member of the -Western 
Pennsylvania Communist District 
Committee, and steel columnist of 
the Pennsylvania Worker, and 
Emmet Patrick Cush, leading par- 
ticipant in the 1892 Homestead 
steel strike. 

Laura Duncan and Al Moss, the 
distinguished singers, are coming 
direct from New York: with a»pro- 


_yliand Ohio. 


‘gram. of progressive songs. 


“THIS PUNKY 


“When I heard the word “cul- 
ture’ I reach for my gun." Julius 
Streicher, top Nazi, said that. 
“This punk.” — said Dennis 
Swank, Philadelphia American 
Legion adjutant, referring to 
Dimitri Shostakovich, world-— 
renowned Soviet composer. 

The above quotations show 
the differences between Streicher 
and Swank. For one thing, 
Streicher is dead. Another dif- 
ference: Swank has not been al- 
lowed to reach the gun-pulling 
— ge yet. 


Light Sentence 
Given Slayer 
Of Negro Child 


’ PHILADELPHIA—An auxiliary 
policeman who shot and killed a 
15-year-old Negro schoolboy 
last September got off with 
a light sentence of two years 
in the county prison last week. 
The jury returned a verdict of in- 
voluntary manslaughter in the 
trial of night watéhman, Samuel 
White for the slaying of young 


Jethro Carter. 
the current New York trial of} 


The_jury deliberated only 15 
minutes before reaching its verdict 


‘which was so unexpected that 


even Judge George Parry, in pass- 
ing sentence, told White that “The 
jury. acted rather mercifully with 
you.” 

Earlier, Judge Parry had de- 
clared that, “Anyone whe would 
recklessly and rashly pull: out a 
revolver and voluntarily shoot: a 
boy between the eyes only 12 
feet away from him should be 
found guilty.” 

Carter was slain in the course 
of a police chase after: four boys 
who were said to have stolen some 
cookies from:a grocery store. Car- 
‘ter was not one of the group 
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he Fight for PEACE Needs 


‘Free the 12 Communist. Leaders on Trial 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“SENATE BILL 


693 
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Robert -Thompson 


Henry Winston |= Gus. Hall 
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Stop the Faseist Offensive N ow! 


: ‘Irving Potash Cari Winter 


Defeat the CROWE Bill for a Pennsylvania Police-state 


- 


a 


HUSH YOUR DOLLARS TO: 


Eastern Pennsylvania Defense Committee 


250 S. - BROAD STREET, ROOM 710, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. BEN WEISS, Treasurer 


oa 


; % 


— 
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Crowe Bill 


Would Hit YOU 


HARRISBURG. — The Crowe Bill &S. 693), 
would authorize the State Commissioner of Po- 
lice, the Attorney -General, or their deputies or — 
any other member of the commission to have any 


person jailed for “contempt” who 


pear before them with books, membership records, 


etc., and answer police questions. 


The Crowe Bill creates an “Un-American In- 


vestigation Commission” of 13 


State Commissioner of Police, the Attorney Gen- 
' eral, or. deputies they appoint, five Senate mem- 
ts. The commission 
will receive $100,000 for personnel, including “at- 
torneys,’ investigators, and specialists.” — 

Any single commission member can hold hear- 
‘ings, and subpoena persons or records and insti- “ 
“contempt of court” proceedings. 
contempt proceedings have brought jail sentences 
in: Colorado, and California, as well as Washing- 


bers, 


‘and six House members. 


tute 


ton, D. C.). 


Section 1 of the Crowe Bill makes it a state 
policy to “combat all subversive elements within 
the state, who or which, advocate the overthrow 
of the American form of government by force, 
or by fomenting agitation and insurrection, and 
to make all such activities unlawful.” 
The bill specifies for “investigation” as “sub- 


“particularly in public offices 


versives” Persons, 


declined to ap- 


members: The 
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and positions in labor organizations, educational _ group. 


institutions, and public and private organizations 


and groups 


’ The Crowe Bill; 5 aid launch a police inqui- 
sition to smash not only the Communist Party, 
but any union or individual that doesn’t meet 
police requirements on any issue ranging from 
peace to picketing or striking or demanding jobs 


~ What to Do About Crowe 


The Crowe Bill (S. 693), was 
the Senate in Harrisbur 


for consideration. 


Resolutions and delegations are demanding 
* that the Crowe Bill be killed in committee and not 
,Teported out without a public hearing. They. are 


March 21, by Mont- 
gomery Crowe of Stroudsberg, Monroe County, 
and referred to the State Government Committee 


or eqyial rights for: Negroes, Jews, or any ssinantiy 


The bill authorizes the Commission to achieve 


by “investigation” what a number of other states 


introduced into 
State Govern 
Wagner. 


Crowe Bill. 


are trying to do by legislation: in effect, outlawing 
any independent activity the Commission dislikes . 
— whether the activity be initiated by Commu- 
nists, anti-Communists, Quakers, conservatives, : 


AFL or CIO unions. 


being vou to Governor James Duff, and 


t Committee Chairman Paul L. 


All 15 Committee Senators are also being 
visited and written. All State Senators are being 
asked to make public their opposition to the 


CP Fights to Hold 
‘April 8 Peace Rally ~~ 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Communist Party is goin 


8 peace rally, and is fighting the attempt by the Broadwo 


ahead with plans for its April 
Hotel to cancel it. 


Phil Bart, 


Eastern Pennsylvania Communist chairman, last weeksdeclared: “Legal action is being 
considered against the Broadwood ® . 


Hotel, and attorneys Saul Wald-|4 
baum and Harry’ Levitan -have 
been retained to represent us. 
“Willard Richman, president of 
the Broadwood Hotel, stated to us 
that his only reason for breaking 
the contract is that organizations 


such as the Catholic War Veterans 


and Ukranian:American veterans, 
threatened his: hotel with picket 


lines, boycotts, and violence.” 


* 
““WE CALL ON-ALL peace-lov- 


*ing Philadelphians of all political 


persuasions to join the groups who 
are. already protesting to, the 
Broadwood Hotel against “their 
attempt to violate the rights of free 


- speech and assemblage. 


“We are not cancelling the 
meeting for which we have a for- 
Sontract, and for whi 
EVA Fg ot 


. tract for fais peace meetin 
Lea Hak # 4 


| 634 E. Broad S 


a deposit was accepted. In fighting 
to retain the hall, we are calling 
on the people of Philadelphia not 
to allow a few reactionary groups 
to abridge the fuhdamental rights 
on which this country was found- 
ed in. this very city. 


“The denial of the Hall to the 
Communist Party fits into a pat- 
tern of denying or attempting to 
deny halls for peace meetings 
here, .or in other cities, 

“Only last week the sponsors of 


the World Peace Conference were 
forced to postpone their local’ 


peace meeting and obtain another 
hall when the Broadwood Hotel 
cancelled a banquet in honor of 
Dmitri Shostakovich and _ other 
world-renowned cultural leaders, 
and Town Hall cancelled its-con- 


a? 


“In Pittsburgh, there is an at- 


tempt to deny a contracted hall for! 
a peace rally April 2 at which 


Henry . Winston, one of the 12 
Communist leaders on trial in 
New York, is scheduled to speak 
under the. auspices of the Commu- 
nist Party of Western dunes. 
vania. 

“The rights of. all individuals are 
under attack.” 


450 Steelworkers 


Are Fired 

MIDLAND, -Pa.—Four Seidel 
and fifty CIO steelworkers lost 
their jobs recently when the Cru- 
cible Steel Company shut down 


a thied electric, and two open 
hearth furnaces, for “lack of or- 


RRA A, ERE 


ders.” 
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a ks Swell in People’s Fi 
0 Defeat Fascist Crowe Bill 


PHILADELPHIA. —Labor, civic, Negro and church groups swung in 
movement ever seen in this state, against passage of Pennsylvania's police state 
sive Party of Pennsylvania called a state-wide lobby to Harrisburg for Monday, 


-Here’s How 


lation. 
A broadly 


munist Party, 


sell, and 


He added 
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to action last week to organize the broadest 
measure—the Crowe Bill (S-693). The Progres- - 


Ah 11, to demand the defext of the Crowe Bill 
and the passage of badly needed social legis- — 


representative group met last 


Saturday at the Stephen Girard Hotel to or- 
ganize the “Committee to Defeat the Crowe 
Bill.” This initiating group included Quakers, 
the CIO United Electrical, Workers, CIO 
United Office and Professional Workers, Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Civil Rights Congress, the Com- 


students from the University 


of Pennsylvania, the Progressive Party, and 
a number of prominent clergymen, including 
the Revs. Wendell Philpot, William K. Rus- 
Quentin Jackson. 

Robert Cook Folwell III was chosen séc- ' 
retary of the newly formed committee. The 
group immediately called 100 organizations ° 
to a conference the following week to enlist’ 
% thousands in the campaign against the bill. 
This conference was still in session as The. 
Worker went to press. 


Zal Garfield, . executive director of the 
-. Pennsylvania Progressive Party, stated that 
the Crowe Bill would “persecute any group 
or individual who dares to stand up for civil 
liberties; economic security, and peace.” 


that the bill, patterned after 


the Mundt-Nixon bill, would create a witch- 
hunt committee which could label any or- 
ganization it wished as “subversive.” 


ae “The Crowe Bill.is no substitute for legis- - 


Write to Senators 
To Defeat Bill 

Here are the Senators on the 
State Government Committee now 
considering the Crowe. Bill:: 

Paul L. Wagner (R-chairman), 
Tamaqua. ° 
Albert R. Pechan (R-vice-chair- 


Ninth St.), Ford City, Armstrong 
County. 


HARRISBURG: 

Louis H. Farrell (R), 9427 Bus- 
‘tleton Ave., Phila. 15. 

O. J. Tallman (R); 2710 Allen 
St. (office 530 Hamilton St.), Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

John M. Walker (R), 605 Hul- 
ton Rd., Oakmont (office—416 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh 19). 

George N. Wade (R), 312 N. 
26th St., Camp Hill, Cumberland 
County (office 503 N. Front-St., 
Harrisburg). 

Lloyd H. Wood (R), RD, Col- 
legeville (office—5 East Airy St., 
Norristown). 

Bertram G. Frazier (R), 4005 
Pine St. (office—704 Morris Build- 
ing), Philadelphia. 

John R. Meade (R), 114 N. 
Woodstock St. (office—1710 Mor- 
ris Building), Philadelphia. 

Israel Stiefel (D), 1908 N. 
Franklin St. (office—2512 Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society Build- 
ing), Philadelphia. 


Maxwell S. Rosenfeld (D), 1535 
|N. 33rd St. (office—Market St. Na- 
tional Bank Building), 
phia. 

Burton E, Tarr (D), Hopwood. 

Patrick J. Toole (D), 70 North 
Pennsylvania Ave., Wilkes-Barre. 


Thomas E. Barrett {D), 
East 11th St., Homestead (office— 
Court House, Fifth Ave. and 
Grant St.), Pittsburgh. 

Harvey M. Taylor. (ex-officio), 


22296 N. Second St. (office— 
USF&G Building), Harrishburg. 
ey FP Abed Hi. we re 3; 


man), 903 Fifth Ave. (office—425 | 


State 


Philadel- 


310: 


| oer week, 


lative action on jobs, housing and 
civil rights,” Mr. Garfield declared. 
“I have just visited the industrial 
and mining sections of Pennsyl- 
vania. . There is strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the State Legislature be- 
cause it is not acting forthrightly 


jin their interests. Unemployment 


is advancing rapidly, discrimina- 
tion is increasing, and the bills now 


sailing through offer no real solu- 
tion. 


“The Lobby will also, theretore, 
press for positive action by the 
Legislature on _ increased 
benefits for unemployment com- 
pensation, a strong FEPC, and an 
abe tes housing Program.” 


- 


4100 Crlovenions at GE 
Dear Editor: — 

I read in the paper where Char- 
ley (I Love T t-Hartley) Wilson, 
General Electrie’s “liberal” presi- 
dent, wants all shop stewards to 


sign affidavits saying they’re not 


Communists. 
Judging by the huge number of 
grievances piling -up in GE’s 


Southwest Philly plant, where I 
work, Charley would probably like 
the stewards to sign another affi- 
davit saying: “I support rate-cut- 
ting, speedup and layoffs.” 

There are still more than 400 
unsettled grievances at GE. Qur 
union, UE Local.119, took action 
a fewr weeks ago by voting to stop 
work-“in_ various: departments urtt 
less the grievances are settled. 

The job now is to put that reso- 
lution into effect. The guys in the 
shop are sore and telling most of 


the stewards to get on the ball. 
G. E. WORKER. 


Taxi Men Win Strike 


PITTSBURGH. — A 73-day 
strike has been won by 40 taxi 
drivers, AFL Teamsters local 128, 
against the Airlines Transportation 
Company. A new 15-month con- 
tract provides $55 top weekly pay 
after six months work. Previously 
drivers had to work 28 months to 
get $50 top. Starting rate was 
raised to $52 from $43, and 4 
five-day — replaces. the former 
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“Every government degener- 
ates when trusted to the rulers of 


the people alone. The people | 
| themselves, therefore, are the 
only safe de ies. —Thomas 
Jefferson. © | 


By Alice Burke 


RICHMOND, Va. 
-. For two decades the notorious 
Byrd machine has had a strangle- 
hold on the economic, political 
and social life of 2,677,773 Vir- 


SOUTH in 


ee 


What Frank Graham’s Appointment 
- Means to People of Carolinas 


NOTE: This week Junius 


District of the Communist Party an 
has written a guest column about “N orth Carolina, where he and - 
generations of his family were born and reared._SAM HALL 


By Junius Scales 


Chairman, Carolinas District, Communist Party = 
[HE PEOPLE of North Carolina were generally vcome a to hear | 
March 22 that Governor W. .Kerr Scott had appointed univer- 
sity president Frank Graham, to fill a vacancy in the U. S. Senate. — 
“Liberal” machine Democrats, right-wing trade union leaders, and 


many Negro people gave the new 


- vineed that he can do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more 
reactionary Democrats were enraged. 

Most North Carolinians consider Dr. Graham something of a 

He has been president of the University of North Caro- 

lina since 1930, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- 
ing Southern university, and a center of liberalism. 

However, Graham’s -desire is to make progress without hurt- 

ing any one’s feelings. He holds the belief that thé struggle against 


“radical.” 


fascism and, white supremacy in 


moral and religious educational campaign. This dulls his ability | 
_ to come to grips with the material and economic basis for the 
centuries-old subjugation of the bas people. 


; (GRAHAM'S progressivism had serious weaknesses beloes the 


war (witness his red-baiting 


‘Human Welfare). These weaknesses have intensified since the war. | 
Recently, especially since Roosevelt's death, he has | 
engaged in more frequent red-baiting. He is tied 
completely to Truman's foreign policy and war 


program 


- garia). Lately, 
mittee member 


FRANK GRAHAM 


ator, and many 
the answer lies in 


in the Populist 
like C. B. Ay 
. ent Governor Scott, corporation 
guise. of liberalism, paternalism, 


marked contrast to most other Southern states. 
7 
PESFTE all the talk of “progress” and “solving the Negro prob- 
lem,” actual conditions of the Negro people are not a great 
deal better than in the rest of the South. Although the Negro pop- 
— is about the same, much fewer Negroes. vote in North Caro - 
rgia. When the plantation system operates in the 
brutality is a daily occurrence and there is always 


met 2 


the threat of lynching. 


Negroes are being driven from industry, unemployment is 


daily increasing. The 
tion, as co to 


roportion 


As a 
compensation 
Only a small 


in _the country. 


on the books. 
- Under these conditions the 


.manding. The Graham appointment must be considered as recog- 
nition by the state and national administrations of the fact that we 
_ are entering a period of growing” mass struggles. It is an attempt 
to use Graham’s liberal reputation to encourage illusions about 
the Democratic Party and it is a concession to the common people. 
Graham's record and recent statements indicate that mass 
- .movements in North Carolina can ensure a progressive vote from 
him on such issues as Taft-Hartley, Mundt-Nixon, minimum wage, 
and health insurance. The common people cnnot lean back com- 
. placently because no See in him a person far superior to corpora- 
on and party bosses like Umstead and © 


like M 
Weynick. T There will be pressure 


: pressure will'come from his sup 
ministration and its foreign policy. The o 


oi 


‘be.created is the aoe mor 


s 


|tion. Previously he was Governor 
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The State Department used him to give dib- 
eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia 
(much as it used Mark Ethridge, another Southern 
liberal for similar purposes in Greece and Bul- 


in defense of free speech as he was in the Roose- 
velt days. He upheld the action ofbesser Univer- 
sity officials in barring John Gates, editor of The 
‘Worker from speaking on the campus because he was under in- | 
dictment. Many of the Democratic hacks who fought_him bitterly 
in the “30s lately have had kind words for him. 

However, ting ¥s not the customary type of Southern Sen- 
le are asking why he was appointed. Much of ~ 
e peculiar position that North Carolina occu-- 
pies in the South. The Democratic Party in North Carolina has 
ruled, when possible, with a velvet glove. 
violence was used agsinst the Negro people only in Reconstruction 
days, and to destroy the unity achieved with small white farmers 

iod. Subsequently, under the guidance of men ' 
, Josephus Daniels, O. Max Gardner, and the pres- 


. ite, is one of the lowest in the South. As 
might be expected conditions of white workers are bad. The aver- 
age weekly unemployment ee payment is the lowest 
of Scott's 
just been raised from four dol 


at ck: FOS iipecs. class, pnd the Negro, r 
Axa’. arent, Sd? a “Fa fidad' 3 
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ginians, a third of whom .are 
Negro. Boss of the machine is 
Democratic U. S. Sen. Harry | Po 
Flood Byrd, the millionaire apple 
grower who was elected to the 
Senate in 1934 by only seven per- 
‘cent of Virginia's adult popula- 


of Virginia. 

Virginia, the “cradle of democ- 
racy,” itself has no democracy. .A 
vicious system of Jimcrow national 


‘STRUGGLE 


chairman of the Carolinas 
‘veteran.of World War HI, 


Senator blankcheck support, con- 


the U. S. must. be waged as a 


in the Southern Conference for 


he has become a national com- 
of ADA. He is not so brave 


A policy of force and 


rule has proceeded under the 
and “go forward” programs in 


of funds spent on Negro educa- 


ge forward” oo the 
ars to six. 

tage of the state's indus- | 

is an anti-closed = law 


people are becoming more de- 


on Graham from two directions. 
rt of the Truman Ad- 
pressure that must. 


lfourths of Virginia’s adult popula- 


|bination of Wall Street industrial- 


4 -™ 
‘ 


Fployes, as well as certain county | 


| Crow. 


{mond Whitfield, a young. Negro} 


jail. He was-told to get out of the 


18) assaulting an officer, 90 days) 


jtheatre chain in Raleigh demand- 


|Greenville. After the boycott a 


How ‘Jimerow Planders Virginia — 


‘Wall Street's Byrd Machine Monop olizes Polities, Robs the People 


Re 


© 
‘oppression of the Negro people, 
politax; voting restrictions 
tricky registration qualifications 
have deprived more than three- 


tion of the right to vote. 
Virginia is controlled by a com- 


ists and big landowners operating 
through ‘one of “the most. en- 
trenched and vicious political ma- 
chines in America—the wealthy, 
despotic and unscrupulous Byrd 
machine. 

A handful of men, hand-picked | 
by Byrd, run the machine. The 
machine, in turn, through its con- 
trol of the Democratic “Party and 
‘state and federal patronage, runs 
every . government department— 
state, county and city. 

Here's how the set-up is con- 
trolled. - 


ALL OF THE STATE em- 


' SEN. HARRY BYRD 


Negroes Stage 
Boycott Over 
Cop Brutality - 


GREENVILLE, N.C. 
Negro people of this aan 
North Carolina black - belt. town 
are fighting back against Jim 


On_ February 2, George Ray- 


veteran, was waiting for a young 
lady in the lobby of a movie the- 
atre in the Negro section of town. 
He -was rudely ordered to leave 
by the white theatre manager. 
Whitfield replied he would leave 
when he met the girl he was wait- 
ing for. The theatre manager 
called: two covs and the three of 
them drove Whitfield to the city 


car and was knocked cold as he 
stepped from the door, | 


“He gained consciousness several 
hours later in jail with‘ his head | 
badly beaten. In spite of pleas by 
his family physician he was re-| 
fused medical ‘treatment. As a re- 
sult one of his eyes is probably 
permanently damaged. 


Mr. Whitfield was. tried on 


three charges: (1) trespassing, for 


which he was fined $15.00, (2) re- 
sisting arrest, 60 days in jail oa 


in B erg The case was a led 
and is pending. drt 

» Meanwhile ‘eople fm the ‘Ne 
gro community from various or- 
ganizations and clubs, sparked by 
members of local 10, FTA-CIO, 
staged a one-week boycott of the 
theatre which was one hundred: 
per cent effective. Meetings of| 
Negro citizens were held and a 
letter was sent to the head of the] 


ing that he fire his manager in] 
theatre official arrived, fired the! 


‘woh 


brutal manager and replaced him. 


| ; 
with 9, Jocal Negra :respected iy 
« the:? ALAA eit ae 
Secor P85 OK, . ne ‘es 


and |monwealth attorneys, county and 


board is chaired by Byrd’s right- 


ithan one-tenth of one perceyt of 


jers, have kept Virginia a semi- 


‘4dand of Wall Street. against the | 


| people. 


‘mailing out thousands of letters 


of medical, dental and . hospital 
care. 


Negroes from 
cog en 


and city employes, such as Com-' 


city treasurers, have .no tenure. 
Their tenure and salary is deter- 
mined every year by the State 
Compensation Board which‘ was 
established by Byrd in 1984. The‘ 


hand man, E. R. Combs, who is 
also secretary of the State Senate. 
For both his jobs he makes 
$10,500 yourlymnene than the 1 
Governor's salary. 


Besides this, the. Coendaaathen 
Board, through. the state, pays 
part of the salaries of county and 
city officials. Because of this gov- 
ernment employes have to toe the 
mark. They dare not say a word 
against the Byrd machine and its 
lieutenants—otherwise it’s a pay- 
icut the next year or no job. Less 


the ‘state employes are Negro. 
Thanks to the Byrd machine, 
the Wall ‘Street bankers and in- 
dustrialists who own controlling 
interests in most of southern in- 
dustry, together with ‘the local jn- 
dustrialists and plantation own-' 


feudal colony. 
* 


THE NATIONAL OPPRES-| 
SION. of the Negro people is the 
‘chief reason why Byrd has been 
able to rule Virginia and why Wall 
Street is able to drain huge super- 
profits out of all Virginians; Negro 
as well as white. — 

Jimcrow, segregation and lynch. 
terror are the weapons’ of Byrd 


growing unity and militancy of the 
Twelve cross burnings 
have taken place in Virginia dur- 
ing the past year—eight of’ them 
in the black belt counties near the 
site where Nat Turner led the 
famous rebellion against the slave- 
— Pwall 

Wall Street and plantation own- | 
ers rule the state and the people 
pay the price. Virginia's indus- 
trial workers, as the workers of all 
southern states, are robbed of $10 
every week because of the Jim- 
‘crow system. The results can be 
seen at a glance—sub-standard 
housing, poor health and under- 
nourishment are everywhere. The 
e|segregated dual school system 
robs both Negro and white chil- 
dren of an adequate education. 

“Ten cent an hour Harry” is 
what: Byrd is called by bp sages 
working people because of the in- 
famously low wages paid to agri-|B 
cultural) workers in his apple 
orchards. He serves Wall Street 


well, There is no minimum wage | 
law. The child labor law is com- 


pletely inadequate. 

* 

ALL THESE AGENCIES are 
administered by Byrd's henchmen. 
It was Byrd's handpicked Gov- 
ernor Tuck who drafted striking 
utility workers into the militia in 
1946 and defeated the workers’ 
demands, Tuck then jammed 
through one of the ‘most vicious 
anti-strike laws, which prohibits 
organization of city, county or 


state employes. 
At this very moment Byrd is 


| 


to Virginia farmers, postage paid 
| by the American taxpayers thanks 
|to the franking privilege, in an 
effort to mobilize them against the 
75-cent minimum wage bill and 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

All working Virginians pay the 
price for Byrd's Wall Street rule. 
The heaviest price, however, is 
being paid by the one-third who 
are Negro. Segregation and dis- 
crimination is enforced by law. 
YiSchools for Negro children are 
far worse than those for white 
children. Negroes receive ~ the 
lowest wages, live in the worst 


slums, and suffer most from lack 


ae : BS 


PARTICULARLY VICIOUS is} 
the almost complete exclusion of | 
irginia’s major ‘in- 
Most other indus- 


where the Ford assembly cleat 
employs some 1,500, less than & 
dozen are Negro! In other indus- 
tries they are restricted almost en- 


est pgying jobs. 
Negroes who do find jobs in 


industry are the last to be hired 
and the first to be laid off. In 
the tobacco indus 
—— workers with as much as 

Fen. rs seniority are being laid 

ecause of speedup a 

aan 

More than anything else Byrd 
and his masters fear the unity of 
Negro and white. The movement 
to abolish segregation has been 
growing. This is being answered 


“white supremacy” ravings. The 
machine plots to squeeze millions 
out of the people by the proposed 
sales tax in order to maintain the 
vicious segregated dual school 
system. 

ia , 

THE LOCAL PRESS and radio. 
dominated by the machine, calls 
for armed resistance should fed- 
eral civil rights legislation be 
enacted. They know that their 
stranglehold, and the super-profits 
of Wall Street, depend on the 
continuation of the Jimcrow na- 
tional oppression of the Negro 
people. They: shudder at the 


growing unity of Negro and white 
to abolish segregation, because it 


i threatens their rule. 


But Byrd's control over Vir- 
ginia is not a problem of Vir- 
ginians alone. Byrd also centrols, 
almost completely, the Virginia 
delegation in Congress which has 
lined up the reactionaries in Con- 
gress to defeat progressive legisla-. 
tion, and enact anti-labor, anti- 
people’ S measures. 


Byrd is a supporter of the Tru- 
man bi-partisan war drive and 
joins with the administration in its 
red-baiting, its loyalty oaths and 
unconstitutional efforts to outlaw 
the Communist Pa 

While he opposes Truman’s 
demagogic promises and speeches 
on civil rights and progressive 
legislation, Byrd actually is a great 
aid to Trurhan as are the other 
southern reactionaries who give. 
Truman an ogee for a _— fail- 
ure “to push throu gislati 
which the people want. ” 

* 


FOR TWO DECADES, while 
ee ruling Virginia, 
has served his Wall Street- 


antation owner masters not only 


of Congress. 

But Virginians howe never given 
up the fi 
chine. Slowly but surely the unity 
of the people against the machine 
has been rising. 
headway swiftly in the past few 
years. 

Two years ago, around Roose- 
velt’s program, a loose groupimg 
of, Negro, labor and other pro- 
gressive forces came within sight 
of victory. A switch of 25,000 


‘votes would have defeated Byrd 


for reelection to the Senate. 


to the Board of County Super- 
visors in Nansemond msg! A 
prominent Negro attorney, Oliver 
Hill, was elected to the Richriiond 
City Council. A labor man, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Cen La- 
bor Union, AFL, was elected to 
the State Legislature. The Negro 
{people and labor have, become 
imuch more _ active litical 
Dozens of Negro and la renal. 
dates have run for deition to 
various local offices. 


* ral 


THIS YEAR’S ELECTION for 
Governor and State Legisla> 


deal a 


fatal blow to the Byrd 
lane: 


In sevéral areas there are 
excéllent opportunities to elect 
Negro and labor candidates to the 
Legislature provided that the la- 
bor movement will join with. the 
Negro people and progressive 
forces and work out a joint cam- 


| jobs: are also. 995 


"= 


wed 
; 


ased to them | paign. strategy 
ation,’; sn _ Norfolk, , gressive, militant program, eyes 


and a, pnited, pro- 


FIRADS FON 


to smash the Byrd ma- © 


It has gained | 


in Virginia but also in the halls © 


tirely to thesleast skilled and low-. | @ 
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Since then, a Negro was elected © 
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ture presents a real opportunity te. 7 
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torrearaxn [Police Man unt Ter mec A ttempt 
To Label All Negroes Criminals 


OTHERWISE... 
By Margaret Winslow 
Pittsburgh's station WKIJF-. poi- 

soning the air waves with another 

red-baiting program: a series of 

informative . talks” delivered. by PHILADELPHIA. — The manhunt which police have been conducting for the past three weeks in South 
Philadelphia’s heavily populated Negro area, allegedly in search of a: ‘holdup murderer, was condemned by the Com- 
munist Party as an. attempt to fasten guilt for the crime which had been committed upon the entire Negro population. _ 

Nearly 1,000 uniformed police, plainclothesmen and500 police cars had been concentrated in the-two mile square. 

area and engaged, without warrants, in a_ house-to-house search for the gunman who murdered two men in a neigh- — 

borhood State liquor store three weeks ago. In a letter to,\7 | 


Seal 13 


the chairman of the World Com. 
mittee to Stop Communism, Al- 
legheny yea Judge Blair F. 
Gunther. The judge wants a law 
passed making it i egal for Com- 
munists to hold office in any state- | 
chartered body. Listeners in 


Pittsburgh are protesting to Sta- 
_ ion WKJF.. 


* 
The Progressive Forum brings 


I. F. Sone to Philadelphia this Sat- 

urday, April 2, at the Academy of 

Music Foyer. Mr. Stone will | N 

speak on The Washingttn Scene. 
. 


| A letter criticizes this column 
for overlooking youth. We are 
very anxious to report and com- 
iment on all activities of young 

people: parties, dances, sports, dis- 
cussion groups, etc., to wire, 
phone or mail all items and an- 
nouncements=€0 this column, care 
The ‘Pennsylvania Worker, Room 
710, 250 S. Broad St. Deadline is 
Saturday for the following week’s 


paper. 
. © . 


THIS WEDNESDAY, April 6, | 
is the last of the free. chamber 
music concerts spdAsored by. the 
Free ‘Library. of Philadelphia, and 
. the Music Fund Society, featuring 
the Curtis String Quartet. The 
program will consist of . two 


Beethoven quartets,.Op. 18, No.- 


6, and OP. 135, as well as a String 
Quartet by the con temporary 
American composer, Arthur Cohn. 
: ' . oe a2 > 


At the University Museum, 33. 
and Spruce Sts., April. 3: Poly-|. 


nesian Songs and Dances, per- 
formed by Taneo. Admission free. 


At the Art Museum, 26th and the. 


Parkway: The Seventh Veil, with 
James Mason and. Ann _ Todd. 
Some _ beautiful piano ~ playing. 
April: 2 and 3, performances at 1} 
and 3 p. m., admission, free. 


THE ‘DANCE satirists, Mata 
and Hari, make their Philadelphia | 
,debut in a _ recital” Wednesday, 


April 6, at Irvine Auditorium, 34th 


and Spruce Sts., at 8:30. Their 
repertoire includes hilarious sat- 
ires on classical. ballet auditions, 
and modern dance. 


Back Mine Strike 

PITTSBURGH. — In a demon- 
stration of working class solidar- 
ity, the executive board of Local 
10, CIO Electrical ‘Workers, rep- 
resenting 7,300 Westinghouse Air 
Brake workers, supported the min- 
ers demand for unemployment}. 
compensation during their recent 
memorial stoppage. 

This local also issued an Open 
Letter recently to Democratic 
Congressmen Buchanan and Dav- 
enport,- urging them to intensify 
se fight for repeal of the T-H 
aw. 


Just Arrived 


SOVIET ECONOMY 
DURING THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR | 


by N. A. VOZNESENSKY 
Paper edition $1.00 


GEORGE MORRIS 
WHERE IS THE CIO 
GOING? 

10 cents 
__ PROGRESSIVE 

BOOKSHOP 


ane S. 11th STREET — 


ee 


Mayor Bernard Samuel, Edward? 


Strong, Philadelphia County chair- 
man. of the Communist Party, 
charged that “This dragnet cre- 
ates among Philadelphia citizens 
9 idea of group guilt—that all 

o people are at least poten- 
tial y Tetiaieale. “ 


The letter of protest demanded 
the withdrawal of all extra police 
from South Philadelphia and an 
end te the hundreds of illegal 
searches and. seizures, and a real 
attack on the major causes of 
crime in the city, which the letter 
enumerated. | 

“This idea of group guilt, . or 
guilt by association,” Mr. Strong 
declared, “is inimical’ to all the 
democratic traditions of our coun- 
try, and can find its’ counterpart 
only in such places as Nazi Ger- 
many where, under fascism, the 
principle: of guilt : by - association 
existed. 

“This idea, fostered and in- 
flamed by the press and state- 
ments of public ‘officials, may 
easily result in taking the law 


into their own hands by irrespon- 
sible and hoodlum elements. 
“Moreover your program fails 


{to take into account those respon-’ 


sible for the growth of these con- 
ditions. We charge that the Re- 
publican city administration over 


the years has given both open and 
tacit support to the interests who 
stand to profit from conditions 
such as exist in South Phila- 
delphia. 

“If the cause of crime in Phila- 
delphia is sought, look to the fol- 
lowing sources, with which you 
are undoubtedly familiar: 

“(1) Huge profits made by big 
corporations through purchasing 
favors from corrupt city officials. 
In other words, bribery, which in- 
fects every city eopartentet and 
bureau. 

“(2) Large-scale organize ed 
rackets, such as prostitution, num- 
bers and gambling houses which 


operate with the knowledge and | 


connivance and assistance of large 
sections of the police department. 


“(3) Profits made by huge real. 


estate interests from property used 
for: illegal ‘operations in locations 


which un juestionably are _— 


to the police. 
“(4) Individual criminals. Stu: 


{dents of criminology agree that 


persons who commit: such crimes 
as burglary, larceny and robberies 


are usually repeaters and: profes-; 


sionals, and their general where-. 
abouts are known ta the police 
and they are easy to apprehend. 

“However, a large percentage 
of the people who engage in or- 
ganized .crime persistently and 
who are ‘unquestionably known to 
the police go unmolested. In con- 
trast, in:recent months, there have 


CP Meet Scheduled 
Despite Threats | 


- PITTSBURGH. —Reactionary leaders of some local veterans” 


organizations were spearheading a campaign last week to stop the 
big mass meeting planned by the Communist Party : 


of Western Penn- 


sylvania for this Saturday evening, April 2, at. the Northside Camegie 3 


Music Hall. 


‘Henry Winston, one of the 12 indicted Communist leaders now . 
on trial i in New York, and a war veteran,-is the main speaker. 
_. Jn:addition to Winston, speakers include Andrew Onda, steel: - 
columnist for the Pennsylvania ‘Worker . and: Communist Leader, © 
and Patrick Emmet Cush, a veteran of the 1892 Homestead Steel. : 


. Strike. 


John E. F. Byrnes, County Commander of the Disabled Ameri- ~ 


can Veterans had demanded that the director of the hall cancel 
the permit for the meeting. Byrnes threatened to enlist the support 
of every veteran's organization in the district in his drive; 

Mayor David Lawrence declared he would make no effort to 


, Prevent the meeting. 


~ 


" oe 


Ce ' 


bead a suming of cases where Ne- 
groes were brutally attacked by 
police, and even convicted of ma- 


jor *crimes of which they were sot | 


guilty. 

“The present mnaitheban ‘widlates 
not only the democratic traditions 
of the American people. The 


methods currently being used vio- 


late the basic laws—by entering} 


and searching homes without war- 
rants and seizing and arresting 
persons without warrant or 
cause. . . 


. |tim of police injustice. 


“Not only is the announced. 
program valueless in solving .the 
‘problem of crime in the city,. but. 
it is an. obstacle -to uncovering 
criminals, since. it diverts public . 
attention from. the tong-standing 
corruption now being ‘uncovered 
in city. departments.” 

The letter concluded with de- 
mands for the withdrawal of po-’ 
lice, the apprehension of known 
racketeers and the freedom’ of - 
Byard Jenkins—young Negro vic-- 


— 


Pa. Worker 


Stories Win 
Home Repairs 


PHILADELPHIA.—A tenant in 
the Shipyard Homes housing proj- 
ect has been .promised badly- 


jneeded repairs to his home follow- 


ing a complaint filed by the Penn- 
sylvania Worker. 

A repair man was sent from the’ 
project after a discussion between 
Walter E. Allessandroni, executive 


director of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority, which operates the 
project, and Harold Spencer, 
Worker reporter. 


Allessandroni had said he would 
do what he could if specific com- 
plaints were brought to his /atten- 
tion. Spencer then submitted a 
list of. specific tenants’ complaints 
in the 3200 block Hicks St. 
leaky roofs, cracked floors, falling 
ceilings, bad stréet drainage. 

The Shipyard Homes, in South 
Philadelphia, -owned by the 
‘United States Government and 
/managed’ by a state agency, are 


,falling. to pieces because neither 


state, federal- nor city authorities 
have been willing to spend go 3 
on pepaits. 


Back Miners’ Fight 


PITTSBURGH — The Iron City 
Progressive Club, with a menvber- 
ship of nearly. 200 steelworkers 


from the Jones &. Laughlin plant 


on the Southside, unanimously en- 


|dorsed the fight of the coal miners 


for enforcement of safety reg- 


tions. 


<Jiight seen ‘have been: killed: is: 
the Jones & Laughlin plant in the 
last three months. One of them, 


1Sam Mamula, was cut in two by 


a dinkey car in December. He 
had worked forty years for the 
company. The fatal acident hap- 
pened just before he was due for 


jretirement on a pension, — | 


7,000 in 51 Churches 


Demand ‘Free Jenkins N Now’ 


‘PHILADELPHIA. — Approximately 7,000 people in 57. diaslion: of Philadelphia ) 
and vicinity responded to “Free Jenkins Sunday” over the weekend of March 27. Through-: 
out the city, the members of these congregations gave their nickels and dimes and signed 


and‘ circulated petitions to Judge® 


Frank Smith asking for the re- 
lease of Bayard Jenkins. 

Jenkins is a 19-year-old Negro 
iceman’s helper who faces death 
in the electric chair for a’ mur- 
der to which Herbert Gulembo, a 
white grave digger, voluntarily 


confessed last December. Jenkins. 


convicted on the sole basis of a 
forced confession which he repui- 
ated in court last Nov. 23, is now 
awaiting sentence in Holesmburg 
prison. as 
The Pennsylvania . Worker 
launched’ the campaign to free 
Jenkins: directly after his trial. 
: * 4 
THE FREE JENKINS. SUN- 
DAY was sponsored by 51 elergy- 


men,- and initiated by the Free. 


Jenkins: Committee, chairman: Rev. 


P.. B. Bynum, - Okealo Baptist. 


Church. 


In addition to the churches who 
devoted 
Jenkins’ freedom, three meetings 
were held last Sunday ‘by the Free 
Jenkins Committee. 


A “Youth to Free Jenkins” rally 
took place at the New Bethel Bap- 
tist Church, 1210 N. 10th Street. 
Young Negro ' and white peo 
\from the churches, youth clu 
and campuses discussed youth and 
civil rights. A permanent “Youth 


to Free Jenkins Committee” wasij 


set up with Mrs. Shevrington, as 


chairman. 
Another special gathering ‘eal 


place at Tyree AME Church, 38th |}. 


and Hamilton awe under the 
of Rev. J. M. Dawkins. 


auspices 
Robert Cook Folwell, IH, of the} 


Civil Rights Congress, and ° “Wil 


ent 


liam H. Crawford, executive sec- 
retary’ of the Free Jenkins Com- 
mittee spoke. 

The nurses unit of this church|{ 
went directly from the meeting 
under the leadership of Mrs. Ma- 
zie Brown, to circulate Free Jen- 


kins. petitions in the neighborhood. | 
At another special Jenkins’ meet- 
ing, Sundey evening, Dr. Frank, 


Su of Temple University, addres- 
sed the Neighborhood Forum, 
2034 South St. Wilbert McCabe. 


acted as moderator. 


ret of their services to} 


le} 


ZERO 


‘MASS MEETING 


IN DEFENSE OF’ 
| AMERICA’S CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES 


Hear 
HENRY WINSTON ; 


National Administration Sec’y Communist Party, U.S.A.; one otf 
the 11 defendants now on trial for advocating the rinciples of 
Socialism; World War II veteran; leader of the Ne 


EMMETT PATRICK CUSH 
Leading Participant in the 1898 Homestead Steel Strike 


“ANDREW ONDA 


Member Western Penna. District Committee Communist Party 
ENTERTAINMENT — LAURA DUNCAN and AL MOSS 


4 


HOUR 


egro popes 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1949 
at 8 P.M. Sharp 


NORTH SIDE CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
— and E. Ohio Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADMISSION _ 


Tickets at Reom 417, 426 Grant St. and 2205 Wylie Ave. 


; . : _ 
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egro Upgrading — 


By J ames iL Dolsen 


Won by UE Local — 


-PITTSBURGH-—Local 623, CIO Electrical Workers, has won upgrading for three 


_* Negro members at the Calorizing Co. foundry plant here as a result of a fight by the 


shop grievance committee for enforcement. of its contract forbidding discrimination. 


The company employs about a Pe cesseesseneeseessssssee se see ee eeeseressseseeey 


hundred: men, of whom approxi- 
mately half are Negroes. Recently 
a notification was posted on the 
bulletin board of three vacancies 
for second-class molders. Five Ne- 


ers applied for the jobs. 


The two white. workers were 


Class Angles 


groes, and two younger-white work- t | By Catherine Frost i sl op ieensealid 


selected by the company with the ‘Even With Mirrors Reader 


14 § ill be , 
me re i oe pigeon” y Can't Tell PTC frém PUC 


The shop grievance committee 
immediately protested, pointin 


forced to do the work of three; and 
Secondly, that each of. the five Ne- 
gro applicants had more seniority 
and according to the contract, had 
a prior right to the job. — 

The company contended that the 


attended. 


PHILADELPHIA 


; out, first, that two men would be DEAR CLASS ANGLES: I have a complaint. You advised readers 
a few weeks ago to attend the Public Utility Commission (PUC) 


hearings on the Philadelphia Transportation Company (PTC) pro- 
posal to raise fares from 10 to 13 cents. I followed your advice and 


Furthermore, I brought along mirrors as you advised, in order to|@ 


Negro workers did not have the tell the PTC from the PUC. But it didn’t do any good. 


*- ake good mold- 


“requiremen = 
ers. The v mmittee stuck 


>»? 


Jay Eiseman, the examiner for the PUC, can’t be told apart from 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 
Dear Editor: 


chong Sutce steel workers in the 
open hearths of the Jones and 
Laughlin mill have electrified 


workers in this big plant. 


Early in March these rank and 
filers organized to secure an im- 
mediate wage increase. They be-|! 
gan holding a series of meetings 
around wages. 


On March 38, a letter was sent 


tiations on the installation of an 
incentive plan to raise the open- 
hearth wages. At a meeting, the 
men voted for an “indefinite holi- 
day” if necessary to. enforce this 
demand. March 15 was set to be- 
gin the stoppage. 


The forty-five key men repre- 
sented all shifts. A walk-out would 
have shut down all the open- 
hearths. 

Before tke deadline set, the 
company yielded and agreed to 


to the company demanding nego- 


pened to raise wages. 


Letters from the Shops 


Strike Threat Gets 
Wage Action at J. & L. 


e installation of an incentive 


Details of the bonus arrange- 
ment are currently being turned 
out. 4 

The president of Local 1272, 
Evan Jones, pointed out to the 
company that unrest in the de- 
partment was making ie aiiioun to 
“control” the men. 

Workers were impressed ‘that 
the men were fighting for a wage 
increase now, without waiting for 
the contract to expire in July. 
This militancy is in sharp contrast 
with the “wait and see” policy of 
top union officials who apparently 


|have no plans formulated to fight 


for a wage increase. 
The 45 are convinced that it is 
up to them to set the wage pat- 
tern. Unfortunately, they haven't 
included demands yet for the la- 
borers in the departrrent, so that 
unity of all the open hearth work- 
ers still has to be established. 
Jones & Laughin Worker. 


to the facts th | nast experience 
of the Negroes as molders’ helpers 
who had assisted in making molds, 
qualified them to take over the 
jobs. 

The company finally, though 
very reluctantly, gave in and three 
of the uavecs got the promotion. 

The shop committee is particu- 
larly proud of this victory, 


the attorneys for the PTC, even with mirrors! 

The Progréssive Party, in a wire to the PUC chairman, asked 
that Eiseman be disqualified on the grounds of a “direct or indirect 
financial interest in PTC” through his law partner, L. Jerome Stern, 
who is retained as legal counsel-for the PTC. 

The PUC chairman replied that it wasn’t so. Whereupon the 
Progressive Party replied as follows: : 

“You state that it is your understanding that Mr. Jay EFiseman, 
PUC examiner, is not a partner with Barba and Storm but does oc- 


UE Plant Pulls Sitdown 


PITTSBURGH.—A sit-down strike at the Westinghouse Com- 
pany’s Sharon plant led to a plantwide stoppage March 24, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for Local 617, CIO United Electrical Workers. 
The protest developed against the discharge of a union steward in 
a dispute over wage rates. ; 

On the same day, in the big East Pittsburgh Westinghouse 
plant, a strike of 21 hookers idled cranesmen in B-aisle of the trans- 
portation and generator department. 


_ workers has telegraphed Congress- 


Westinghouse 
Stewards Demand 
Repeal of T-H 


cupy law offices with them jointly and shares office expenses. 
“Your statement in no way mitigates the importance, of dis- 
qualifying Eiseman from sitting as examiner on the PTC fare rise. 
“T call to your attention Opinion No. 17 of Nov. 23, 1948, of the 


EAST PITTSBURGH, - Pa. —|Committee on Professional Guidance of the Phialdelphia Bar Asso- 


The Westinghouse shop ‘stewards ae 
council of Local 601, composed of 
500 delegates, representing 16,000 


men from Western Pennsylvania, 


“ “The representatives of actual adverse interests by lawyers 
sharing the same suite of offices is likely to cause suspicion of col- 
lusion or unethical conduct. 


The Committee therefore is of the 


Senators Francis Myers (D.) and| opinion that such practice should be avoided.’ ” 


Edward Martin (R.), demanding 


Nevertheless, and despite a renewed demand by the Progressive 


immediate repeal of the Taft- Party for Eiseman’s removal, the PUC kept him on as their examiner. 


Hartley law. 

In a letter to the Pittsburgh 
Courier, Chief Steward Thomas J. 
Fitzpatrick laid the responsibility 
for delay in the repeal directly on 
the Democratic Party, declaring 


What to you advise now? 


CONSTANT READER 


Dear Constant Reader: Our advice is still for people to get to- 
| gether and send the bankers (who control PTC, PUC, City et al) back 


that the union members feel this| where they came from—if anybody can find it. Otherwise, just drop 
repeal was “the main issue and them off anywhere on the way. 


promise” of that Party. 


CLASS ANGLES 


_ Kids See Longshore Pop 


By Norman Anderson 

PHILADELPHIA.— ‘Our pop works on ships 
and we see him a lot. * He’s home almost overy 
afternoon.” 


It ‘was put to us that way by the son and 


daughter of a. Negro longshoreman we knew. They 
were happy. Their father has been home early 
almost every day for the past six months. 

The boy is nine and the giy] seven. They never 
ask why their Pop isn’t away from home a good 
part of the day like most working people. 

If they did ask theyd find out that Pop is one 
of the «Alene 3 of Philadelphia longshoremen who 
were hit by their own depression more than a year 


ago and have been working one or two days a 


week ever since. — 

“I haven’t worked three straight days for the 
past six months,” he told us. 

EACH MORNING at 7:30 he “shapes up” at 


ty Ong and Swanson Sts., hoping to be picked 
the gang bosses for a. job. He is rarely. chgsen. 


'“This week,” he said, “I worked six hours.” 
He's 49 years old and a stevedore since “I was 
akid.” 
HIS STORY is repeated a | a times 
Brongn Southeast Philadelphia. It isn’t strange 
see pre-school children and husky, powerfully 
built dockers on the streets there at the same time. 
Most longshoremen can’t collect unempioy- 


_ Ment compensation, Seven consecutive idle days 


are required for that. 
Thousands of miners, faced with the same 
preduotion schedules 


‘Every Afternoon’--No. Work 


off. A similar demand is being raised by rank: and 
file dockers. 

HOW DO THEY make out. then? 

He shrugs his shoulders: “We just take a beat- 
ing,” %, 

’ He isn’t resigned to his fate, as that statement 
might indicate. He's searching for a way out and 
he expresses it like’ this: 

“If. the men here would only organize. 
talk among themselves and grumble a lot. 
they still haven’t learned to organize.’ 

That seems fantastic considering that the dock- 
ers are members of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, AFL. 


ORGANIZE HERE means building a power- 
ful rank and file movement within the ILA around 
simple, elementary demands whfich the union lead- 
ers ignore. The central. demand ‘is for a democratic, 
rotary hiring hall. 

There would be no favoritism in hiring then. 
No man would work a complete. week because he’s 
a favorite of the boss, while his buddy gets no 
work at all. 

Each man would be chosen fairly and squarely. 

Jimcrow would be eliminated. No man would 
be denied the easier job of unloading general cargo 
because his skin is black, nor would he deliberately 
be given “bull work” such as unloading iron ore or 
sulphur, because his skin is black. 

“When you walk through the waterfront area 
and see dockers, white and black, sitting on steps 
and benches just wiling away their time on a sunny 


day. afternoon, you know that the-old, one- 


They 
But 


backs are to start April 1. 
ean 


Also on the same day, Westinghouse announced a production 
cutback of 12 to 30 percent on a number of appliances. The cut- 


Dear Editor: 

Philadelphia Waist and Dress- 
‘makers local meetings of the AFL 
Ladies Garmen Workers are few 
and far between. Local 50 called 


a meeting the first week in March. 


The turnout was good, reflecting 
the interest and anxiety of the peo- 
ple in the trade to find out what 
the union is doing to halt the 
downward trend -in wages, and 


in the trade. 

The managers report always 
seems to be designed to talk the 
meeting to death, Since the peo- 
ple come right from work, by the 
time he is through with the report 
the people are worn out, in 
trances. without hearing their 
problems discussed. 

This time the gist of the report 
was that. there. isn’t much work 
in the city, and all efforts must 
be bent on keeping work from go- 
ing out to small towns and to New 
York, 

He also said that New York was 
making all sorts of concessions to 


generally deteriorating conditions. 


ILG WORKERS PROD UNION MANAGER 
ON WEASEL WAGE POLICY 


‘keep work in the city. 


In spite of the lengthy report, 
most workers remained.. The 
questions from the floor were per- 
tinent: “Why call wage reductions 
‘readjustments?’ ” “Why not -use 
the strength of the union as shown 
by its members to maintain the 
conditions?” “Why not a unified 
policy to control the trade, in- 
stead of setting up competition be- — 
tween various cities in the-coun- 
try?” “Why is the work going 
out to small towns even with con- 
cessions?” 

The answers of the manager 
were angry and did not hit at the 
questions raised, but rather at 
those who rdised them. He ac- 
cused the members of trying to — 
create chaos in the industry. 

The problems of the trade will 
be solved only — the member- 
ship exert enough pressure on the 
leadership to c ange the present 
course of the union from one of 
making concessions to one of 
fighting back to maintain condi- 
tions. GARMENT WORKER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Editor: 

It looks like a tough fight this 
spring for us AFL building trades’ 
workers. The contract expires 
April 30. We all want more money, 
but the bosses say no. 

All the trades are unanimous in 
asking for higher rates, but there 
has Pear no progress at all in| 
negotiations. 

There is also a growing feeling 


among the men that we need other} # 


benefits in the new agreement, like 
paid vacations, paid holidays, and 
a welfare fund. There is nothin g 
like this in. the building - trades, 
although many other unions have 
won these benefits. 


BUILDING. TRADES WORKERS 
FIGHT LOW PAY, UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is growing 
steadily for carpenters, paper 
hangers, painters, and all the 
trades. The day - room in the 
union halls are full of men looking 
for work. 

It’s even worse for the unor- 
ganized workers. They were get- 
ting the union scale and even more 
a few years ago. Now they are 


way below us—four or five dollars 
a day under union scale. And 

they can’t find work, either. 
Unless the builders come acrosg 

with an increase and_other bene. 


fits, it looks like a stoppage when 
the contract expires. 


Building Trades Worker. - 


The | 


Editor, Philip Bart. 


250 8. Broad St, 


Managing Editor, Walter redidadires oneal =u 5-1674, 
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Opposition Swelling 
Against Collaboration 
By Regional Officers 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 
CLEVELAND, O.—Angered over ihe failure of iniest 
dent Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers, CIO, 
to fight against speed-up.and for wage increases, the rank 
and file in Ohio auto shops are casting ballots against can- 
didates who support the weak-kneed policy of the in- — 
ternational leadership. 
| Much of the indignation is taking the form of opposi- 
tion to the three Ohio regional directors of the union, Paul 
E. Miley, Richard Reisinger and Charles Ballard as well 
as Richard Gosser, international vice-president from 


Toledo, | 

Miley’s position is particularly weak. For example, he suffered 
together with Reuther sharp set-backs in the elections at three Cleve- 
land locals, Fisher. Body, the GM Deisel shop, and the influential , 
Amalgamated. Local 217, In the latter local, A. E. Stevenson, for- / 
mer secretary of the CIO Council, was elected a delegate to the 
central body despite a concentrated effort to bring about his defeat. 

Reisinger’s position is so weak that he may be dumped by the 
right wingers in favor of Pat O’Malley of White Motor, advocate 
of the ACTU line. O'Malley may receive Reuther's blessing with 
the result that a three-way split will develop with a new coalition 
putting forward a candidate of its own. 

In Toledo the-developments were more complex. A rank and 
a to Gosser is developing an anti-Reuther program as 
well, 

Reuther, embarrassed by Gosser’s unsavory record of friendship 
with the bosses as well as a rule by dictatorship, was prepared sev- 
eral months: ago to dump the international vice president. 

But Reuther has noted the growth of disgust with his own 
leadership and, as a result, has decided to rely again on Gosser. 

This was demonstrated when Reuther at Gosser’s, suggestion 
called officers of Local 14 before the international executive board, 
After presenting a thoroughly documented exposure of Gosser, the 
Local 14 leaders, who had been. friendly toward Reuther, were 
amazed when the UAW president rejected the report with a sharp 
admonition that the Local 14 group was on trial and not his vice . 
president. 

One of the weaknesses of the Toledo auto group has" been the 
. lack of a clear cut program on major shop issues. In Cleveland 
Se eee arte ———— | eh — rey _ where this has been done the progressives haye made arowane | 
dS hid p PPAR 3 8s eeepidaa yt ib: oe as MEE iP ae es Ttittes get ees de oR siete ae hadi ‘headway. At Fisher Body :one,of the main; points - ot interest wag 
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‘COLUMBUS,, O.—The Ohio General 
Assembly swith its shameful record of vio- 
lated campaign pledges and gross disre- 
gard of the interests of the citizenry of 
the state will be confronted this week-end 
with a people's legislative-eonference de- - 
manding constructive action. ke 

Meeting Sunday and Monday at Cen- 
tral High School, the state legislative 
gatkering is expected to voice sharp criti- 

_cism of both the General Assembly ‘and 
Governor Frank J.. Lausche. 

In the’ foreground will be the record 
of legislative betrayal of promises to enact 
legislation guaranteeing: fair employment — 
practise. 2275-22005 8s 0 Zes4dt 

First weakened by the administration, 
the FEPC bill has been so stabbed with 
amendments that it has become meaning- 
less in the prevention of discrimination. 
In addition, it-now provides a penalty for 
political belief. ea 

“It is as toothless as a dead crow,” 
Hugh De Lacy, state director of the Pro- 
gfessive Party and one of. the conference . 
sponsors, said. . £2 | Be 

The Renner amendment, adopted by 
the House, was described by De Lacy as 
“an open invitation to deep-dyed anti-la- — 
bor corporations to refuse to hire or to 
blacklist and fire progressive-minded work- 
ers of all races, creeds and colors. 

“The administration-sponsored amend- 
ment, he continued, “makes the commis- 
sion an idle debating society, unable to 
look into complaints and powerles¢ to act.” 
No financing has been provided for the 


powerless commission. 
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STEEL BARONS APPLAUD 


MURRAY'S DICTATORSHIP 


McDONALD, O.—Step by step, while the owners of the steel mills watch with glee- 
ful approval, Philip Murray, president of the United Steel Workers and the national CIO, 
is destroying the democracy of one local union after another in the Mahoning Valley. 

Whenever the leadership of 
Worker's Steel 


a local union acts in the in- 
terests of the workers instead Estimate Accurate | 
CANTON :' O.—On March 18 


of playing the bosses’ game, 
Dave Garfield, correspondent for 


this becomes.a signal for Mur- 
ray and his international the .Ohio edition of The Worker 
board to remove the officers here, predicted that unemploy- 
and dictate the naming of ad- 
ministrators. | 
Latest to be removed by Mur- 
ray is Thomas Moore, president of 
Local _1307 at the McDonald 
Works of Carnegie-IIlinois, Steel. 
This was done in the face of two 
practically unanimous votes by the 
workers sustaining Moore and re- 
jecting Murray’s decision. 
Moore had won the backing 
and admiration not only of the 
McDonald workers but that of 
rank and filers ut the en- 
tire valley because of his stubborn 
fight which forced the corporation 
to end a five-year stall on job 
classification. | | 
Twice, led by the stockers, the 
McDonalc_ workers walked out. 


‘tions, Paul Rusen of Steubenville 
and Al Whitehouse of Cincinnati, 
to conduct a hearing: 

On the basis of this “investiga- 
‘tion” moore was ordered to re- 
sign. The letter was read to the 
membership of Local 1307—one of 
the biggest .meetings in the his- 
tory of the local—and the workers 
rejected the order. : 


But Murray's order, the board 
said, is effective regardless of the 
desires of the membership. 


Another Murray order directed 
that Dominic Reschilla become 
the president and Weygandt, the 
friend of Carnegie-Illinois, the 
chief shop steward. — | 

This is the second big mill in 
the valley where such action has 
been taken. The Republic local in 


f j 
Youngstown is under an adminis- afow 


trator because the leaders wanted}, EVen, With North Atlante pact 
eee oo i aan emer ~ {war orders the market for alloy 


The situation is becoming so —* expected to continue its 
explosive, particularly in view of|— ~~ 


steel mills. 

On March 22 the Republic Steel 
Corp. announced the = shutting 
down of five furnaces. One open 
hearth furnace in Massillon was 
taken ‘out of production, three 
electric furnaces and one open 
hearth in Canton. 

Three hundred workers have 
been laid off as an immediate re- 
sult and others are expected to 


ment was about to hit the Canton’ 


inumber of workers. 


Try Watering 
URW Aims 


AKRON, O.—That ‘the rubber 
workers of this city will have to 
fight for the carrying out of the 
decision of the wage policy com- 
mittee by top leaders became evi- 
dent here with two developments. 


L. S. Buckmaster, interma- 
tional president, speaking before 
500 Goodrich committeemen, said 
“wed rather settle with a pencil 
than a picket line.” 


This was a clear indication that 
Buckmaster is making no prepara- 
tions for a struggle to achieve the 
No. 1. goal of the conference—a 
25-cent an hour wage increase, ’ 


“In an issue of The Flash, pub- 
lication of Local 7, president Ike 
Watson, a Buckmaster supporter, 
falsified the conclusions of the 
wage conference by placing wages 
and pensions as issues of equal 
importance. The conference made 
it plain that the wage increase was 
the primary consideration. 

The article was entitled “Pen- 
sions’ and dwelt at Jength on the 
retirement of older workers with 
the insinuation that this alone 
would provide jobs for the 
younger workers. 


Pensions in the rubber indus- 
try will not affect any appreciable 


the eorporations’ demand _ for 
speed-up and refusal to settle 
grievances, that the rank and file 
is reaching the point of open re- 
volt not only against the mill 
owners but the union leadership. 

The men_ scornfully speak of 
the USA-CIO as “the company 
union” and repeatedly refuse to 
use the grievance machinery. Slow- 
downs ‘and stop;ages in depart- 
iments are becoming common- 
place with the union representa-: 
tives: rushing in with : the frantic 
-tair of straw bosses. ©! #'ie OF 


Their direct action brought re- 
sults never achieved by the in- 
ternational . union. 


Murray, through his district di-. 
rector, James Griffin, immediately 
went into action. Through the use’ 

of .a stooge, Edward Weygandt, 
charges were placed against Moore 
but these were rejected by the lo- 
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CLEVELAND 
AFL CARRIES 
SCAB BANNER 


CLEVELAND, O.—The A.F. of 
L. in this city has returned to a 
strikebreaking policy here in a 


flex Co. where unionists belonging 
to Loéal 735, United Electrical, 


‘Radio & Machine Workers are 


battling against two police depart- 
ments, an: anti-labor judge and a 
management backed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. . 


The particular A.F: of L. union 


involved, the United Auto Workers, 


first tried to use the NLRB to win 
bargaining rights from UE which 
could not participate in the elec- 
tion. The result was a defeat for 
the A.F. of L. by a vote of 79 to 50. 


But when the company immedi- 
ately attempted to open for pro- 
duction, the A.F. of L. lent its 
name to the strikebreaking effort. 


Head of the company is R. S. 


|| Huxtable; formerly a top man with 


General Motors, who was named 


“the outstanding man of the year’ 


by the. Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce in 1948. | 
The strike obviously is not solely 
over a contract. ) Cpa, 
As‘ one picket ‘put it: “Theyre 
out to smash unionism. We. got 
along with the company for several 
years. ~Suddenly Huxtable got 
tough. He must have had plenty 
of assurances of support.” . 
Arrests have been ‘frequent fol- 
lowing what UE officials charged 
was company provoked violence. 


One. of the. first to be taken into 
custody was Morris Stamm, chief 
shop steward, Others. included 
Louis Diamond, John Potash, Al- 
bert M. Kleps, John Steid], Charles 
Walters and George H. Davies. 

While the plant is in Brooklyn, 
both Cleveland and Brooklyn po- 
lice were -engaged im assisting: the 
company. Picketing has been se- 
verely limited by Common Pleas 
Judge Arthur H. Day. 

One of the Cleveland officials 

taking action against the strikers 
was” Assistant Police Prosecutor 
John T. Belinski. Belinski recently 
was one of the leaders of a group 
of politicians in the Tremont area 
on Cleveland's West Side who 
fought the establishment of a chil- 
dren's home because both Negro 
and white children would-be placed 
there. 
The Cleveland newspapers, fol- 
lowing their standard procedure, 
have thrown their full support to 
the corporation with lurid stories 
rabout violence blamed on _ the 
strikers. 

~-Marie Reed, business representa- 
tive .of Local 735, charged that 
Fawick is “responsible for all the 
‘violence’ which has occurred on 
the picket line.” 


ya 


| shocking fashion at the Fawick Air- . 


“The company has disregarded — - 


the democratic expressed wishes | 


of. its employees as evidenced by 


ruthlessly continued on its program 
to lock out unionism at. Fawick 


Airflex.” 
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in February, George Washington said goodbye 
to his wife and set out for work at the blast fur- 


nace of the Republic Steel Corp. She never saw 
him again. a 
That evening there was an accident in the No. 5 blast 
furnace stock house and Washington “disappeared,” 


Although the story was widely circulated in the 
Youngstown mills, it was not until two weeks afterward 


that it was made public through the columns of the Vindi- 


cator. But this report simply inferred that Washington 
“took off.” 


‘ Asked by many mill workers to investigate, a corre- 


spondent for the Ohio Edition of The Worker learned - 


the following: | 
_ The men in the department do not believe that Wash- 
ington “took off.” | 

- It is the conviction of many experienced workers that 


_ Washington was gassed and fell into a skip bucket and was 
_. dumped into the blast furnace. 


On the day before Washington’s “disappéarance” 
there was a gas explosion in the stock house which knocked 
dut the windows. 


~ On the evening when Washington “disappeared” at 
least one other worker was gassed and had to be taken 
_ to the hospital by the foreman, but when the foreman re- 
turned for Washington he could not be found. 


Washington’s street clothes, wallet and other personal 
belongings were found in his locker and were returned to 
Mrs. Washington by Republic officials. 

_ Mrs. Washington has been given to understand that 
the company assumes no obligation until sufficient years 
have elapsed for Washington to be declared legally dead. 
_ Apparently no safety precautions were taken in the 
stock house after a gas explosion disclosed a gas seepage. 

Ne safety railings are provided around the skip hole. 

There is, of course, no compensation of any kind for 
Mrs. Washington. The company has brushed off the mat- 
ter by circulating the story that “many workers go AWOL 
or just take off.” — | | 

City authorities have failed to take any steps to un- 
cover the evidence relating to the disappearance. 
~° And neither Russell Thomas, administrator for the 
Republic union, nor District Director James Griffin, have 
set the union into action in demanding a thorough in- 
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A Conspiracy 


Of Silence 


If one of the stockholders or top executives of the 


Republic Steel Corp. had been missing from his home 
without a trace since February there would be a wild 
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clamor by the press and the city administration. 
The suspicion of murder would be rajsed. : Undoubt- 


edly, sizable rewards would be offered. 


But when a worker at the Republic mill “disappears” | 
under circumstances pointing to the possibility that he 
was cremated in a blast furnace a conspiracy of silence 


appears. 


The authorities see no need of either investigating or 
placing any responsibility at the doorstep of the corpo- 


ration. , 


The worker, George Washington, is accused of “taking 

off.” 
But does a man run away from his job leaving his 

clothing, his wallet and personal belongings behind? 
Is murder by industry condoned by the mayor and 


the police department of Youngstown? 


Is Mrs. Washington to go without compensation be- 
cause her husband “disappeared” without a trace follow- 


ing a gas explosion? 


Are the top officials of the United Steel: Workers, CIO, 
going to join the corporation in’ preserving a discreet 


silence? 


There will be more “disappearances” unless the rank 
and file workers demand a full investigation and solution 


of the case of George Washington. 


. 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH, 
noted Russian. composer, will ap- 
pear here at Music Hall Public 
Auditorium, April 14, under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter of the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions. , 


His appearance is expected to 
attracWa large audience in view 
of the actions by the State De- 
partment to prohibit internation- 
ally famed cultural leaders from 
visiting the United States. 

Full details of the Cleveland 
program are expected to be an- 
nounced shortly... It will be the 
first appearance in Ohio of the 
famed composer from the Soviet 


CHILDREN NEED PLAY AREA 
Cincinnati, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 

With summer approaching, mothers in the 
Avondale area are again wondering when the 
city will provide a decent playground for their 
children. 

We have about 22,000 people in Avondale, 
a predominately Jewish community with a large 
Negro population. | | 

Present facilities for children just don’t exist 
except for one small sandbox and nine swings. 
There is a new school being built, but as yet 


| there are no plans for a large playground to go 


with it. 
What we need is a real organized effort to 


| obtain proper facilities for Avondale children. 


The PTA of Columbian school is doing a good 
job fighting for hot lunches for children. They 
have forced the Board. of Education to meet 
with their committee. 


MOTHER OF TWO. 
* 


MORE ON LYSENKO 
: New York. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: , 
We have just read the letter by “Instructor” 


| in the Ohio Edition about the discussions on 


Lysenko. We are a group of students and teach- 
ers in biology who have been going into the 
subject for a while and believe that the science 


of genetics is going to have to revise its whole — 


approach along Lysenkoist lines. And we feel 
that it is the duty of those who haven't been 
frightened off by the red scare to assist con- 
sciously in this revolution. : 

There are apparently scientists who support 


athe Lysenko view in many pafts of the country. 


Spitzer in Oregon, your group in. Ohio, and the 
New York group are symptoms of this, as is the 
fact that Bernie Friedman, who lectured about 
Lysenko at Cornell and LIU met surprisingly 
little .serious opposition. 

We consider our first task to be forcing a 
serious discussion of the issue. For that purpose 
we have been doing somé work digging up ma- 
terial on the effects of grafting from horticulutral 
publicaitons, tracing articles like those of Daniel 
and Lesage in France, a compilation of Burbank’s 
material, a recheck of some of the early Lamarck- 
ian experiments, and some of the modern work 
in microbial genetics. ; 

For example, at the 1902 conference of the 


_N. Y. Horticultural Society, Bateson came down 


to sell Mendelism to many who hadnt heard of 
it. There was some rather sharp cleyage between 


latter insisting either that the Mendelian law “is 
a small law” which should not divert them from 
other work, or else expressing a much more rea- 
sonable view of heredity, as did Burbank. 

We are also beginning to go into the organi- 
zation and direction of genetics research in Amer- 
ica and other problems related to the new gene- 
tics. We would greatly appreciate hearing more 


* about your discussions and possibly coordinating 


some of our work. 
NEW FOUNDATIONS SEMINAR, 
575 Sixth Avenue. 


WARNS OF ANOTHER FARE INCREASE | 
Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: 

I see where the people who run the Cleveland 
Transit System_are claiming that theyre going 
to be operating at a loss again. This means 
they’re getting ready to.jack up the fare. 

Isn’t it about time that the trade unions did 
something about this? Some of us used to ridé 
to work.in second hand cars, but these have 
gone to the junk heap and we haven't the money 
to buy another car. 

The big factories should pay the deficit—if 
there is such a thing, which I doubt. 

NEW BUS RIDER. 


WANTS BACKGROUND OF FOSTER 
Lorain, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: : 

I have picked up a few copies of your paper 
and think it is a good paper to read. But I feel 
it could be made better if you could expose more 
of the things that take place in the shops here 
in Lorain. : 

You should tell the people who Bill Foster is, 
and that he-was an officer in the AFL and the 
leader of the 1919 steel strike that was opposed 
by top AFL officials including Phil Murray. 

Show how the steel companies tried to kill 
him. Some of the workers do not know how 
he organized 180,000 packing house workers into 
an industrial union and brought the wrath of 
the AFL down on him for exposing their argu- 
ments against industrial unionism. : 

Your paper should tell how Gus Hall organ- 
ized steel and led the strike“in little steel and 
was prosecuted by the steel companies than like 
he is prosecuted now. : 

I know lots .of workers do not know the his- 
tory of the Cemmunist Party. They don't know 
that the first CIO meeting in Lorain was called 
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“Giew accow Plaunders Virginia 


Wall Street’s Byrd Machine Menop olizes Polities, Robs the People 


“Every government degener- ginians, a third of whom are ® 
ates when trusted - sonilegage Eagan of Negro. Boss of the machine is ion of the Negro people, |and city employes, such as Com- | where thé Ford assembly plant 
the people alone. The people | Democratic U. S$. Sen. Harry polltay, voting restrictions and j|monwealth attorneys, county andjemploys some 1,500, less than a 
seeruyeearsiiy Adina AiR Flood Byrd, the millionaire ‘apple registration qualifications city treasurers, have no tenure. |dozen are N egro! In other indus- 
only safe depositories.” Thomas who was elected to the|have deprived more than three-|Their tenure and salary is deter-|tries they are restricted almost en- 


Jefferson. Senate in 1984 by only seven per- fourths a Virginia’s adult popula-|mined every year by the State/|tirely to the least skilled and low- 


-|tion of th t to vot Co tion Board which was |est jobs. 
By Alice Burke cent of Virginia's adult popula- | tion e right to vote. m paying ee 


tion. Previously he Govemmor| Virginia is controlled by a com-|established by Byrd in 1934. The} 
RICHMOND, Va. of Virginia. = yaoi ‘bination of Wall Street industrial- | board is chaise by Byrd’s right-|industry are the last to be hired 


. For two decades the notorious ists and big landowners operating | hand man, E. R, Combs, who is|and the first to be laid off. In 
“erg —— has had. a strangle- de aa cd _— janet: through bs of the most en-|also secretary of the State Senate. ‘the tobacco industry ‘in Richmond 
”q on economic, political racy, itself has Pa ai if 'trenched and vicious political ma-|For. both his jobs he makes|N oes workers with as much fie: 
and social life of 2,677, 773 Vir- vicious system of Jimcrow na ‘chines in America— wealthy, | $10,500 yearly—more than the | 16 oe toe seniority are bein 
OS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SRS SSS SSS SSS SSE SSeS eee despotic and pererepeons Byrd Governor $ salary. Off ecause of speedup 


a S35 ee : : m4 aa machine... Besides thi , the Com ti machinery. 
: al . i: 6 S = :. A handful of men, hand-picked Board, ge Hisiam. ger ani, eas More than anything else Byrd 


by. Byrd, run the machine. T he | part af the snloxiae - 4 county and |and his~masters fear the unity of 
: | machine, in turn, through its con-| city officials. Because of this gov-|Negro and white. The movement 
Ses ne ee eee eesest See eee ses ser eee sseessesssess tro] of the ianninhio Party and ernment employes have to toe the to abolish segregation has been 


ent state and federal patronage, runs| mark They dare not sav a word | growing. This is being answered 
What Frank Graham’ * Appointm | every government department— peer the Byrd hasnt and its| With increased terror and vicious 


- Means to People of Carolinas : state, county and city. lieutenants—otherwise: it's a pay- “white supremacy’ ravings. The 
an tr, 5 r -¢ en Here’s how’ the set-up is con-| cyt the next year or no job. Less} machine plots to squeeze millions 

a Bi — ponies Scales, airman ree + oma “4 trolied. |than one-tenth of one percent of | Cut of the people by the proposed 
wang o oe rid ~ — 5 eager ee o the state employes are Negro. _ {Sales tax in order to maintain the 
written a guest column about North Carolina, where ALL OF THE STATE em-| Thanks to the Byrd machine, | Vicious. segregated dual school 
generations of his ‘family were born and reared—SAM HALL ployes, as well as certain county |the Wall Street bankers and_in- system. 


ne peers | | dustrialists who own controlling| . S- ; 
Scales ES ae interests in most of southern in-| THE LOCAL PRESS and radio. 


Chairman, Carolinas District, Communist Party a. ee ee dustry, together with the local in-| dominated by the machine, calls 
HE PEOPLE of North Carolina were generall rised to hear oe Se ata a ha hi 
ii March 22 that Governor W. Kerr is ssis aaieneaaied univer tes wee. 4S dustrialists and plantation own- ~ —_— ye a eee — 3 
rn SS RRR RS - | &F Cl Tl S eg1siation e 
sity president Frank Graham, to fill a vacancy in-the U. S. Senate. | Bagg We rami + Moe, ee enacted. They know that their 
rt 7 Sy te EES y , 
Liberal” machine Qemocrats, right-wing trade union leaders, and ee: ll Wee ef _ |stranglehold, and the super-profits 
many Negro people gave the new Senator blankcheck support,-con- | Bay * A eee of Wall Street, depend on the 
vinced that he can do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more | Kay __ te THE NATIONAL OPPRES-| .tinuation of the Jimcrow na- 
- yeactionary Democrats were enraged. se WAR |SION of the Negro people is the | jion4) oppression of the Negro 
Most North Caroliniags consider Dr. Graham something of a eee | fq (chief reason why Byrd has been people. They shudder at the 
“radical.” He has been president of the University of North Caro- | Baa | fz) | able to rule Virginia and why Wall growing unity of Negro and white 
lina since 1930, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- oe ee Street is = i drain huge super-| +, abolish segregation, because it 
ing Southern university, and a center -of liberalism. profits out of all Virginians, Negro | threatens their rule. _ 


However, Graham’s desire is to make progress without hurt- as well. as white. |- But Byrd’s control over. Vir- 


ng any one’s feelings. He holds the belief that the sttuggle against | - a etgge — cone one Bea ginia is not a problem of’ Vir- 
ginians alone. Byrd also controls, 


name ~ white supremacy in the U. S. must-be waged as a | Beme hn “ and of Wall Street against the 

moral and religious educational campaign. This dulls his ability Scoot eae , | ee almost completely, the Vi 

_ to come to grips with the material and economic basis for the eo — oi oy = oe “ delegation ‘iy Canal Datek had 
centuries-old subjugation of the New people. — | eee | | have taken place in Virginia da z- | Hin up an reactionaries ip Con- 

: ing the past year—eight of them | Stes to defeat progressive legisla- 


RAHAM’S progressivism* ay serious weaknesses before the | 7 | ; tion, and enact anti-labor, anti- 

G war (witness his red-baiting in the Sowthern Conference for | _ be = — Sheen peer = | people’ S measures. 

Human w elfare). These weaknesses have intensified since the war. famous rebellion against the slave-} Byrd is a supporter of the Tru- 
- Recently; especial] since Roosevelt’s death, he has SEN. HARRY BYRD holders. man bi-partisan war drive and 
engaged in more uent red-baiting. He is tied , Wall Street and plantation Oown- joins with the administration in its 


completely to Truman's foreign policy and war N . 5 jen cules the ctete en the red-baitin loyal 
people |! alting, its oya ty oaths and 
program. egroes tage pay the price. Virginia’s indus- {unconstitutional efforts °to outlaw 


The State Department used him to give lib- ‘trial workers, as the workers of all |the Communist Party. 


eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia ae 
} southern states, are robbed of $10} While he opposes Truman’s 
(much as it used Mark Ethridge, another Southern Boycott Over levery week because of the pve co promises and speeches 


liberal for similar purposes in Greece and Bul- ‘erow system, The results can be On Clvi T ights and 
progressive 
garia). Lately, he has become a national com- “ ‘legislation, Byrd actually is a great 


; e seen at a _ glance—sub-standard 
mittee member of ADA. He is not so brave ¢ op Brutality Rendle sini ali smd aalen.{aid:. to “eine. af ae: aaiien 


in defense of free speech as he was in the Roose- nourishment are ey here. The|southern reactionaries who give 


Su Truman an alibi for his own fail- 
FRANK GRAHAM | GREENVILLE, N. C. — The{S¢ segregated dual school system 
Worker from spoitilek er botany Masao ray Sean ae Negro people of this | eastern|70os both Negro and white chil-jwe. 1 push through legislation 


dictment. Many of the Democratic hacks who fought him bitterly {North Carolina black - belt town|4 — sal — Hay” i which the people want. 
in the ’30s lately have had kind words fer him. 


velt days. He upheld the action of lesser Univer- 


are fighting back against Jim £ 

However, Graham is not the customary type of Southern Sen- Crow. | - peer ath “oma. Be en  R. On TWO D chor ee while 4 
ator, and many people are asking why he was appointed. Much of On Waive 2. George Ray- | famous vy low wages paid to i ~ Sa ca a = n g . irginia, 
the answer lies in the peculiar position that North Carolina occu- [mond ‘Whitfield, a young Negro/cultural workers in his apple fantati yoo t ; eee 
pies in the South. The Democratic Party in North Carolina has veteran, was waiting for a young|orchards. He serves Wall Street P = on — — ers — 9 4 
ruled, when possible, with a velvet glove. A policy of force and |lady in the lobby of a movie the-| well, There is no minimum wage lof Co sal ut also in the 
violence was used, against the Negro people only in Reconstruction |atre in the Negro section of town.|Jaw. The child labor law is com- But Varat ians have 
days, and to destroy the unity achieved with small white farmers |He was rudely ordered to leave pletely inadequate. al = wk —— : gta 
in the Populist period. Subsequently, under the guidance of men |by the white theatre manager. * Aon eeke fn ce yr ma- 
like C. B. Aycock, Josephus Daniels, O. Max Gardner, and the pres- | Whitfield replied he would leave ALL THESE AGENCIES of the peo 74 against a lesa 
ent Governor Scott, corporation rule has proceeded under the {when he met the girl he was wait- d saved t h ce has Bie yo : It has me 
guise of liberalism, paternalism, and “go forward” — in jing ‘for. The theatre manager It — 3 rd’ r ae me mi headwa swiftly § in the tes few 

marked contrast to most other Ts states. called two cops and the. three of eli bes ot an = : 8 eal y y Pp 

them drove Whitfield to the ci 1 vn i 
eae all the talk of “progress” and “solving the Negro siasail jail. -He was told to: get out of a me ee = — me wits see ee = in 
” actual conditions of the Negro people are not a great ‘car and was knocked cold a8 hel damonde 7 ck th ae = of Negro, labor and a ens 

deal vow a than in the rest of the South. Although the Negro pop- |stepped fromthe door.” Rencceihs ™ € th en jamme satan aa p : 
ulation is about the same, much fewer Negroes vote in North Caro -|- 5 fa : Fi ough one of the most vicious ~ ve forces came within sigh 
lina than in Georgia. When the sieatidien-gvetem epexstes in the | He gained consciousness several | anti-strike laws, which prohibits Rive + . a of 7 wo 
East, police brutality is a daily occurrence & nd there is always hours later in jail with his head | organization of city, county or = es = — efeated Byr 
tha threat ‘of lynching. badly beaten. In spite of pleas by |state employes, r reelection to the Senate. 

_ Negroes are ee te ee ey ree pret “e a & this family physician he was re-| At this very moment Byrd is| Since then, a Negro was elected 
alts taneeeing The ae ortion of funds TY; : = nego wy lfused medical treatment. As a re-|mailiig out thousands of letters|to the Board of County Super- 
esi as ‘com r tn aie, | si] cine of tad Sake tn the _ Aa sult one of ‘his eyes is probably |to Virginia farmers, postage paid | Visors in Nansemond County. A 
migh t be eipanted conditions of white workers are bad. The aver-- |! anently damaged. ; ~ oe ee fill, was, Hamar or 

Mr. Whitfield was tried on|® the franking privilege, in an was elected to the Richmond 


age weekly - agg ag ps compensation payment is the lowest effort to mobilize them a t th ‘City Council. A labor man, presi- 
in the country. a part of Seott’s.“go forward” pro , the jthree charges: (1) trespassing, for 75 cent a2 race meg ea dent of the Richmond Central La- 


minimum oe let has just been raised from four do to.six | Which he was fined $15.00, (2) re- . tbor Uni 
- dollars per week! Only a small percentage of the state’s indus- |SiSting arrest, 60 days in jail anes — couing. Maaiaiion ae the State "Lene se Ang Te Neow 
'. ‘trial workers are organized, and there is an anti-closed shop law (3) assaulting an officer, 90 days'| price for Byrd’s Wall Street rule. le and labor have. become 
on the books. ‘vas greg The case was ee The heaviest price, however, is|™ Sa more active politically. 
| Under these conditions the people are becoming more de- [# Fi pending. being paid by the one-third who| Dozens of Negro and idee ca 
The Graham appointment must be considered as recog- eanwhile people in the Ne- are Negro. Segregation and dis-|dates have run for election to 
nition by the state and national administrations of the fact that we |8™O Community from various_ or- cxtntlination is enforced by law. | Various local offices. 
are entering a period of growing mass struggles. It is an attempt |%@Dizations and clubs, sparked by| s¢hools for "Meow children. are * 
to use Grahams liberal reputation to encourage illusions about members of local 10, FTA-CIO,|far worse than those for white THIS YEAR’S ELECTION f 
the Democratic Party and it is a concession to the common people, {Staged a one-week boycott of the children. Negroes receive the} Gove d the State Le vd 
‘Graham's record ‘and recent statements indicate that mass |theatre which was one hundred ‘lowest wages, live in the worst | ture messin a se Oo waa a 
movements in North Carolina can ensure a progressive vote from |Per cent effective. Meetings of|slums, and suffer most from lack | deal if fatal blo . wg Byrd 
him on such issues as Taft-Hartley, Mundt-Nixon, minimum wage, | Negro citizens were held and a}of medical, dental and hospital | clique, - In 1 ; he 
_ and health insurance. The common people cnnot lean back com- jletter was sent to the head of the|care. Ge a pin ie aumnaeieae : ss lect 
- placently because they see in him: ‘@ person far superior to corpora- | theatre chain in Raleigh demand-| | oe .* {Negro and a oars i. 
tion lawyers like McLendon and | bosses likeUmstead and |ing that he fire his manager in} PARTICULARLY VICIOUS is is| Legislature provided that the. la- 
: or ‘There re will pressure‘on Graham from two directions. |Greenville. After the boycott althe almost. complete exclusion of |bor movenient will jom with the 
come irom his | theatre official arrived, fired the|Negroes from Virginia's major in- | Negro people and progressive 
oO brutal manager and replaced him} dustry—textile. —— other — forces.and work. out a joint cam- 
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RYSLER LAYOFFS 
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HAMTRAMCK.—Chalk marks drawn across assembly lines and. labelled. “End of Op- 
eration” are the “new look” in Chryslers postwar speed-up drive. Productivity campaigns against 
isolated operations, disciplinary actions against a few workers, wholesale layoffs of unaffected de- 
partments and other techniques & innit 2 anes 


- are intended to squeeze at least 
another $89,000,000 profit from 
Chrysler workers in 1949, even 
though car sales have hit the skids. 


The chalk marks have welded 
unity of Chrysler workers, but on 
the other are sapping off ‘their mil- 
itancy into uncoordinated, inde- 


cisive walkouts. 


In its test run at ‘Dodge Main, 
Chrysler selected an eight-minute 
operation involving 28 workers on 
one of two assembly lines in Dept. 
99 (trim), fourth floor. Six super- 
intendents stood alongside the 
chalk mark to injgimidate any 

worker who, might dare to step 
‘across it. } 


When the foreman had earlier}. 


removed 20 percent of the workers 
from thé operation, those remain- 
ing no longer completed their work 
at the same spot. Continuing to 
do each job in eight minutes, they 
had been carried slowly down the 
line. General foremen and super- 
intendents had taken up positions 
behind the workers. Watching and 
inspecting finished jobs, these : of- 
ficials: attempted to prod-indiyidual 
workers. into moving fastér. 

After three weeks of tense daily 
skirmishing, Dodge forced: the 
workers the entire length of the 
quarter-mile building over the 
course of an eight-hour day. 

‘The workers wavered and 
_ knocked a half-minute off their 
working time. Chrysler repeated 
the process later and took another 
half-minute. — “es 

Chrysler ordered night-shift re- 
pairmen to complete the target op- 
eration on unfinished bodies and 
work their way back to the group’s 
original station while the line stood 


still—thus pitting production work-| 


ers-against repairmen. When Trim 
Unit leaders objected, Chrysler 
began keeping older workers to 
complete the jobs after dismissing 
the rest—thus building antagonism 
among workers of different senior- 
ity standings. : 
eae | + 


The first 11 workers to cross 
the chalk mark, when it appeared, 
received one-day diseiplinary lay- 
offs. The remaining workers con- 
tinued as before to the end of the 
building, at which point Chrysler 
shut down the line. Workers on 
the other line then walked off their 
jobs. 


Chrysler laid off a half-dozen 
departments and issued a press 
release stating that more than 
, 10,000 had been sent home be- 
cause of a “slowdown” of only: 12 
. trim workers. Second chalk mark 
offenders were given three-day 
layoffs. | " 

Meanwhile, as workers contin- 
ued to be carried down the line, ; 
Chrysler began laying off three or 
four of them ll a time, no longer’ 
bothering to w a chalk mark, 
but simply picking those who had 
slipped furthest down the line. 
When even this tactic failed to: 
faze the group, forémen handed 
layoffs to workers indiscriminately 
during lunch periods. After six 
weeks of battle, Chrysler had 


squeezed two. minutes from ~the} 


operation and was still removing 
20 percent of the workers from 
the group. 


Reaction to the chalk mark was’ 
at first simple defiance without 
' disciplinary layoffs and mass shut- 


| 


ers gathered alongside the line and 
enthusiastically urged them on. 
When the chief steward was 
laid off because he so _ violently 
protested the disciplinary action, 
however, more than. 500 workers 


refused to work without their 


leader in the plant. 


When three workers were dis-' 


ciplined, a day later, the workers— 
now assured of support by their 
unit officers—instantly . dropped 
their tools, accompanied the vic- 
tims out of the plant, and were 
followed by the entire depart- 
ment. : 


Then Chrysler tried to provoke 


a disturbance immediately before | 


a scheduled layoff. 


Knowing that the workers had 
already struck Midland. Steel, 
which supplies..Chrysler with 
frames, and desiring not to jeopar- 
dize eligibility for unemployment 
compensation, unit officers . sug- 
gested that workers on the unmo- 
lested line, which was running be- 
hind schedule, help. those on the 
target line temporarily. They re- 
sponded enthusiastically and pre- 
vented disciplinary action until 
the layoff order came through. 


The workers carried out specific 
directives and suggestions of unit 
leaders to the letter. Their great- 
est lament was that these direc- 
tives were too few, infrequent and 
puny in scope... | 


Why Workers 
Strike Midland 


Editor,. Michigan Worker: 


Co. fired 11 workers in our shop 
because they asked for settlement 
of a grievance that had been hang- 
fire for two and a half years. As 
I write this we are on strike be- 
cause on the general assembly line 


| the company tried to up the stand- 


ard from 102 on the old model to 
150 frames this year. | 

This means for us- workers not 
only speedup but also wage cuts 
as we are under a group piece 
work system. We fought back 


against this, we Negro and white |- 


workers. After the company fired 
11 men over. this, 2,500 men 
walked out last Thursday. 

The day after we set ‘up a pick- 
et line, the Reuther International 


{Union office told our local execu- 


tive board that we were on‘a wild- 
cat strike and that they would not 
support us, unless we went back to 
work and took a secret strike vote, 
then they would try to authorize 
the’ strike. | . 
MIDLAND STEEL WORKER. 


| Rank and File Battle 
Speedup But Brass . 
Takes Company Line 


GANLEY 


On March 23 the Midland Steel|. 


- and 10 Negro workers, all of the 


‘to Dodge main stewards that an agreement was 


Rank and file auto yorkers in a number of Detroit plants 
last week struck back against company speedup, but in some cases 
they were hogtied by their UAW leaders from winning victories 
in the fight. — 

In Dodge’s main plant trim shop, the door mould operation 
has more work to it this year than in 1948. Hence, the workers 
were turning out 7% jobs, equal to 11 jobs of - ue 
the old model. The corporation demanded 12:jobs. 

For days the moulders fought back against 
speedup and the penalties inflicted against the 
leaders of their fight. When the corporation, for 
example, gave three men a three-day penalty #™@ 
layoff for fighting the speedup, all of the 500 @& 
workers on their floor walked out with them. | 

- But UAW Brass Hatter Norm Matthews 
intervened. The announcement was then made 


reached .with the corporation for 10 jobs as the: 
new “speedup standard.” The day following this 
announcement, the Dodge management proceeded .to speedup 
another door trim operation on the fifth floor, affecting older 
seniority men. The workers let unfinished jobs pile up, and the 
Trim Dept. was again shut — E 

DODGE IS no exception. At Chrysler-Jefferson, the corpora- 
tion gave the ultimatum to fhetal finishers in Dept. B-72: “You 
will-do 36 jobs instead of 28.” In resistance, the metal finishers 
left their jobs and the whole plant joined them solidly. 

The Midland Steel Co. makes car frames forthe Chrysler 
Corp. On their general assembly line the company tried to 
raise the standard from 102 on the old ‘model to 150 frames this 
year. ._This means not only speedup, but also wage cuts, since 
most of these workers are under a group piece .work system. . 

The Midland workers fought back, spearheaded by the Negro 
workers in the paint shop. They demanded that a. long-standing 
grievance be adjusted to allow them to make’ 18 percent over 
their guaranteed rate of ‘$].47% per hour. The 18 percent piece 


NAT GANLEY 


work earning is provided for in the union contract. After the’ 


company fired 11 men over this dispute, which included oné white 


walked out in protest. 
WHY WAS this speedup 
Chrysler plants and in a key Chrysler supplier? 
Chrysler grabbed off $89,000,000 im profits last ‘year. With 
the car market going down, they aim to do as “good or better this 
year, even if they sell less cars. They aim to take it out of the 


drive unleashed in’ two major 


- 


hides of their workers.\, : : 


Here's the backing they count on; Reuther’s acceptance of 
the 2-cent GM wage cut; the pressure of 66 unemployed to each 
1,000 eligible workers in Michigan areas, according to MUCC 


figures; Truman’s betrayal of his election promises; the failure of 


the auto workers so far to speak up against the Wall Street North 
Atlantic pact_which rushes us towards war; and the fact that the 
UAW is not fighting to halt the greatest frameup against American 
democracy since 1776—namely the phony thought-control trial of 
the Communist leaders in New York. 

It’s clear that if there were mass support among auto workers 
for the fight against war and for saving American democracy by 


preventing the illegalization of the Communist Party, the auto 


barons wouldn’t dare unleash this renewed drive of wage cuts, 


_$peedup and union-wrecking. We can’t win economic security 
_ without halting the drive towards war and fascism. 


Chrysler waquid rather provoke its strikes and stoppages now, 


than wait until the coming wage bargaining commences. 


BUT IF THE UAW Brass Hats succeed in beating down the 
militant resistance of the auto workers to speedup and wage cuts 
now,. then the workers may_not have the fighting morale for the 
greater battle when bargaining day rolls around. 

There’s only one conclusion for the workers. They can’t 
rely on their union Brass Hats to do the job for them. They might 


as well follow the UAW constitution which declares the member- - 


ship to be the union’s highest authority and take things into their 
own hands. | 


2,500 workers in the plant 


UAW POLL 
NETS GAIN. 
AND LOSS — 


. DETROIT.—A set-back for 
Pat Greathouse, Reutherite 
regional director of the UAW 


Illinois-Wisconsin area and a vic- 
tory for the Reuther forces in Cad- 
illac Local 22 in Detroit and Buick 
Local 599 in Flint. highlighted re- 
turns from elections of UAW local 
officers last week. ) 


This brings the returns to 49 lo- 
cals, with 25 of them recording 
anti-Reuther results, 17 . pro-Reu- 
ther and 7 recording -mixed re- 
sults. There are some 900 UAW 
locals, most of them in small shops. 

Daye Miller, incumbent’ anti- 
Reuther prexy of Cadillac Local 
22, received 1,288 votes to 1,400 
for George Scopus, his Reutherite 


_|opponent, and 253 votes for, Pitt, 


anti-Reutherite who ran independ- 
ent 3 | . 

Reuther forces for the first time 
in two years won all*posts, except 


|) recording secretary in Flint Buick 
ss Be Local 599, Joe Berry was defeated 
ee aS prexy 2,657 to 2,450. 


Returns from Greathouse’s re- 
gion showed: 


Local 453, Amalgamated, Hil- 


oa [ee liard Ellis, anti-Reuther adminis- 
“ame = tration re-elected without opposi- 


-{anti-Reuther Solak administration 2 


re-elected. Ford Local 551, mid- 
dle-road Hamby administration re- 
elected. : 


Kensington Steel “Local 162, 
Reuther-Greathouse admimistra‘ion 
won ‘the election. Local 447, ice- 
vere Copper, anti-Greathouse sie 
elected. But. they don’t oppose 
Reuther. Local 719, Electromoiive, 
pro-Reuther-Greathouse- adminis- 
tration remains. | 

Local, 6, Harvester, Melrose 
‘Park, recorded a complete. rout 
of the Reuther-Trotskyite slate. 
New officers strongly opposed to 
Greathouse. 


Anti-Greathouse slates ‘were also _ 
elected in Chicago- Bumper Local 


}9382; Great Lakes Spring Local - 
1457 and Local 72, Nash-Kelvina- 


tor. ‘However, the anti-Reuther 
sentiment in ‘these locals is m::.<d. 
~ Local’ 75, Séaman body, elected. 


- |anti-Reuther officers for all posts 


except the presidency. The local 
prexy supports Reuther, but op- — 
poses Reuther’s Regional D:rector 


_| Greathouse. 


Additional reports from - Ply-. 
mouth Local 51 in Detroit now 
show 5 officers in the anti-Reuther 
column and .5 in the Reuther col- 
umn, as compared with a pro-Reu- 
ther majority in the Local Board 
prior to the election. Frank Dan- 
owski was defeated for president 
and the contro! of the local will 
be decided in the race for shop 
committee. 
| Inroads made by the Reutherites 
were previously récorded in Fleet- 
wood Local 15, where the Reuther 
ticket defeated the Trotskyite 
John Anderson slate, the primary 
election results in Cadillac and the 
defeat. of Frank Danowski in Ply- 
mouth. : 

In contrast, Reutherite adminis- 
trations were toppled over in 
Dodge Local 3, Federal Mogul 
Local 202, Kaiser-Fraser Local 
142, Detroit Steel Local 351 ‘and 
— Local 6 in Melrose Park, 
) Til. 


——————— 


election of officers for the coming 
year has produced. a record vote 
of the workers, 50,000 casting 
their ballots between March 21 
and 25. Never in the history of 
as high as 87,000 members, back 
in 1941, till today. with 65,000, 
has such a turnout been seen. 

Tremendous vital issues moved 
the Ford workers in this election. 
The impudent and arrogant edict 


{first -approached.-the:-mark;-work-|of company vice president John| 


Record Loc 


. DEARBORN.—Ford Local 600)Bugas that no wage increase will 


be granted in 1949, nor any pen- 


al 600 Vote Answers Bugas 


sion paid by the company, but 
rather speedup will -be increased 
22 percent, has moved the Ford 
workers. : : 

The ge vote shows they feel 
that with such an offensive against 
them, the only way to fight 
unitedly is the union. The 
older workers who are being 
thrown out onto Miller Road 
daily by the score know that only 


son clique. Thompson on Feb. 12, 
1949, said that wage increases 
will not answer Ford -workers’ 


plot,” according to him. He char- 
acterized Bugas’ demand for 22 
percent increase in production as 
“a publicity stunt.” | 

No battlecry for struggle has 
been sounded by him, rather his 
long and windy columns in Ford 
Facts, talk about supporting judges 


a fighting-union can win. __, 
Another thing stimulating ‘the 


for reelection, most of ‘whoni' are 


vicious foes of organized labor, 
Again and agdin he has deliber- 
atey sabotaged any militant ac- 
tion by workers fighting the com- . 
pany’s attacks on the union mem- 


problems, Speedup was a “red|bershi 


, Pp. | . 
Leading the fight to expose this 
misleader has been the Michigan 
Worker and the Dearborn section 
of the Communist Party. - | 

The Dearborn Communists is- 
sued a quarter of a million leaflets 


plant . conscious of the need for 
action. mee. : este vidicdiss ean 


on speedup that made the entire-~- 
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CINCINNATI, O. [Bdetovmcct | in the Cincinnati 
since the first of the year. Last month over 17,000 men and women were looking far work 


through the local State Baayen Service. But this is by no means the total picture for 


many of the machine tool meg: 437 
and most of the foundies are wo 
ing a four-day week or less. - 


Workers are deeply worried be- 
cause what. was called “temporary 
unemployment” a few months ago 
now stacks up as permanent. At 


the present rate it will not take 


long before 50,000-—the highest 
figure in the depression—are on 
the streets. 

Three-fourths of the men and 
women looking for work are un- 
der 45 years of age. One out of 


every four unemployed is a Negro. 


Most machine tool manufactur- 
ers have given up hope for in- 
creased peace time orders and are 
counting on war production and, 
in particular, large air force ap- 
‘propriations. 

Many trade unionists are de- 
manding action from the slumber- 
ing local CIO Council to develop 
and fight for a pragram of jobs for 


Cincinnati workers. 
* 


DELEGATES from the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers introduced a resolution 
in the council more than a month 
ago requesting an emergency con- 
ference of all unions in the city to 
take action against rising’ unem- 
ployment. 

Over’ the objection of some 
right wingers the resolution was 
passed and referred to the execu- 
tive board for action. Since then, 
the executive board has been “sit. 
ting on it.” . The latest excuse for 
lack of action was. that “the 


regional director has been out of. 


town for a. while.” 

- “At the same time Jack Kroll, 
head of<the Ohio CIO Council, 
who rules policy here, has seen 
fit to denounce the two-week stop- 
page by the. militant membership 
of the United Mine Workers ‘of 
America. 

Only the _ progressive unions 
have been fighting for strict en- 
forcement of seniority in layoffs, 
against job destroying speedup, |co 
and for concerted citywide action 


against unemployment. 


The Hamilton County Commu- 
nist Party urged a seven-point 
program against unemployment 
and called for wage increases, a 
large-scale housing program, and 
an end to the “cold war” which 
is stopping peaceful job-producing 
trade between our country and 
Eastern Europe. 


Jahn Appointed 


_ CLEVELAND, O. — The right 
wing leadership of the Cleveland 
CIO Council has appointed Paul 


Jahn of the UAW White Motor 


ten. + 


Local as a representative on the 
Chamber of Commerce “voluntary” 
FEPC Committee. White Motor is 
notorious as a shop where Negroes 
are discriminated against with the 
unior leadership taking no steps 
to correct the situation. 


area has more than doubled 


PROPOSE STEPS 


ON EMPLOYMENT 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Com- 
munist Party of Hamilton County 
in a statement issued here listed 
the following seven-point program 
on unemployment: 

® Open up peace time trade 
with the Soviet Union and East- 
.ern Europe now being blocked by 
the Administration’s “cold war.” 

© Support the fight for wage 
increases this spring to add to the 
purchasing power of the people. 


® Increase -unemployment com- 
pensation to $30 a week plus $5 
for each dependent. Make the 
eligible period longer. 

® End job. discrimination , in 
Cincinnati. Pass_ state, federal 
and city FEPC legislation. 


® Introduce a large-scale hous- 
ing program in Cincinnati to pro- 
vide jobs and décent homes for 
the people. ft 

® Fight the job and _ health- 
destroying speedup in all plants. 

® Increase county relief pay- 
ments immediately by 50 per- 
cent to provide a minimum budget 
for workers and their families. 


More Strikes 
In Mahoning 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Despite 
the removal of the elected officers 
and the installation of an adminis- 
trator over Local 1331, United 
Steelworkers, CIO, the unionists 
who work at Republic Steel are 
still battling against the corpora- 
tion. 

There were walkouts in the 
tube mill and the open hearth 
blooming mill by loaders when the 

corporation tried to establish in- 
creased speedup and also the re- 
duction of working crews. 

The walkouts forced a retreat 
by Republic and likewise forced 
Administrator Russell Thomas to 
go through the motions of “repre- 


senting” the men and their griev- 


ances. — 


A few weeks ago there were 
two strikes at the McDonald Mill 
of U. S. Steel over the failure of 
the management and the union to 
settle long-standing grievances. 


The Republic. and U. S. Steel 
actions are reflections of a grow- 
ing tendency to settle disputes by 
direct action rather than use the 


cumbersome and unreliable griev-. 


ance machinery of the union. 


Parma GM Election 
PARMA, O.—The United Auto 
Workers, CIO, beat ‘the AFL by 
a vote of 836 to 184 in an election 
at the new General Motors Chev- 
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Irolet \ os ama here. 


JOBS VANISH 
AT AMERICAN 
OAK TANNERY 


CINCINNATI, O—.Over 
half the workers at the Amer- 
ican Oak Tannery here have 


been laid off. From a work- 


ing force of 600, most’ of 
whom are Negro, the tan- 
nery is down to 250 em- 
ployes. 

The company claims that de- 
creased shoe sales have caused 


‘this slump in the leather proces- 


sing industry. 

The workers here, who in the 
main live in the West End, are 
getting a taste of the “free enter- 
prise” system. After working and 
making profits for the —— for 
seven or eight years, they are 
being turned out on the streets to 
“shift for themselves” with small 
chance of getting another job. 

Many workers with families 
haye been forced to apply to 
county relief to supplement their 
small unemployment checks. 

The International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, CIO, 
which organized the plant, has de- 
feated every attempt by the com- 


pany to use the layoffs to get rid 


of older workers and to speed up 
the work. ‘The union is prepar- 
ing to fight through relief case 
problems faced. by unemployed 


members. 


American Oak, which has been 


getting, fat profits for the past 10 
years, has not expressed any con- 
cern for the laid-off workers. | 
The only interest shown was 
stated recently by a straw boss 
who was trying to speed up a 
worker. He said: “If you can't do 
the work there’ s Plenty of guys 


Gutside who can. 


Reveal Florida 


Stories Are Fiction 

COLUMBUS, O.—Not long ago 
the Ohio newspapers were flooded 
with stories to the effect that un- 
employed workers had flocked to 
Florida and were drawing com- 
pensation while idling in the sun. 

Gov. Lausche was indueed to 
state that he was against it. | 

Then at a hearing before the 
House Labor Committee Frank J. 
Collopy, administrator of the Ohio 
Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, a Republican, admitted 
that the stories were made out 
of whole cloth. 


By Jean Krchmarek 


sang comp gas has reached a new low in Warren. 
It seems that if you attended Columbia University you 
may be ‘bane 5 of being a Communist. 

. This latest red scare case involved Miss Lilian 
Stevens, who was forced out of her position as assistant 
superintendent of schools by H. B. Tur- tk 
ner, city superintendent. 

Here ig a sample of the kind of ques- 
tions put to Miss Stevens at.a public meet- 
ing: 

' Q. Are you an American citizen? 

A. Yes, I was born in Ohio. 

Q. Are’ you a Communist? 

A. Definitely no. 

Q. You have had some work at Co- 
lumbia University, have you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do’ you consider Columbia Communistic? 

A. No. ‘Mr. Turner would not have gone there for 
his Master's degree had it been; he would not have ac- 
cepted me. in his system had it been; Gen. Eisenhower 
would not have assumed its presidency’ had there been 
any: question about it. 

Miss Stevens listed what changes she would put into 
effect in the Warren public school system. These ideas 
are the real reasons for her forced resignation. 


They include: Smaller classes so that teachers can 
know children and provide for individual differences, 
well equipped classrooms, making failure rare in the 
primary grades, introduction of sound mental hyfiiene 
practices, provision for psychiatric guidance for children 
in need of this service, an adequate in-service teacher and 
community educational program, regular parent teacher 
conferences within the school day, excellent .salaries for 
teachers and administrative persgnnel, and an enriched 
Gitslaniiain with special teachers fot service in fine and 
industrial arts, music, science, cooking and sewing, 
‘physical education, etc. | 


* * Ad 


IT’S THE same kind of thinking in Warren that was 
responsible for the presentation of a minstrel show mock- - 
ing the Negro people by the Warren Masonic Chorus 


and the Warren Commandery, Knights Templar. 


And the Warren Tribune praised the show to the, 
skies. . 
: ° ® * 
“ THE QHIO Chamber of Commerce and the Ohio 
Association of Manufacturers have been moaning against 
Senate Bill: 166, which would prohibit discrimination in 
pay ‘because of sex. 
“We just can’t pay a woman as much asa man for 
doing the same job, they protested. 


* & > 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE Pat J. Dunn of Tus- 
carawas County has warned women to forget about 
careers and has peddled advice that sounds like a leaf 
from Adolph’s book. 

Women, according to Represéntattve Dunn, should 
concentrate on getting good meals for their husbands, 
keeping the house clean, attending church oftener than 
once a week, and increasing the birth rate. 

* * * 


CLEVELANDERS will be “treated” to a visual 
mythical attack on Ohio via totorision station WESW on 
April 3. 

The terminal tower will nail under bombing, the 
Sandusky. Bay bridge will be destroyed, and enemy air 
forces ;will seize the Cleveland municipal airport. : 

‘Brig. Gen. Cecil Whitcomb, assistant division com- 
mander of the 37th Division, who is preparin g the broad- 
cast, apparently figures that if people can’t be persuaded 


| into — the drive toward war they can be scared 


TO HAVE PEACE WE MUST 
BE hinge win RUSSIA; 


—_—r 


otos| : C oming ‘Next Week : | 


Is Your Food 
Poisoned by DDT? 
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~ Layoffs Hit Steelworkers: 
_ When the steel industry starts slowing up, it’s 


bad. So Bernard Burton examines how bad and 
reviews some job proposals, 
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Minn 


Special te The Werker 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — The 


Minnesota and would tum this 
y@ar of infamy athied than dedication to demo- 
cratic principles. The fascist Mem-© 


tennial into a 


mer bill HS 1719, introduced in 
the state House of ‘Representatives 
will be @ shock and rude awaken-! 
ing to Minnesotans who have said 
“it cant happen here.” This bill 
is diabolicly contrived to combine 
all-the techniques of a Hitler po- 
lice state, Truman “loyalty” pro- 
m and absolute nullification of 
e Bill of Rights. 


* 


ITS SWEEPING PROVISIONS 
provide: - 


1.— Outlaw of the Communist 
; Party (which is referred to by name 
in the preamble) or any and all 
organizations that the heresy- 
hunters pronounce as “subversive.” 

' It also punishes membership in 
such organizations by imprison- 
ment up to five years or fines up 
to $5,000. 

2.—It provides gina ys up to 
20 years in prison and of 
$20, 000 for “advocating” “advis- 
ing’ or “teaching” -overthrow, de- 
struction or alteration of the gov- 
ernment by “revolution, force or 
violence.” 

3.— It requires every candidate 
for. public office, government em-| J 
——— and teachers in any pub- 

school or college to sign a “loy-; 


aoe, 


esota Gets 
‘Un-American’ Bill 


does 


! general. 


dikehdsiters are ridin g in 
year of the territorial- cen- 


ship rights if convicted. a 

By no stretch of the imagination 
the definition “subversive” 
under -this bill apply to, the Com- 
nmyunist Party. But it is nonetheless 
aimed ‘at destroying the right. of 
the Communist. 

This bill is a deadly blow at 
your right. Its hysterical diatribe 
against Communism is intended to 
conceal its sweeping police state 
features. This bill would : rob 
everyone - of their constitutional 
and democratic right of free 
speech, assembly and votes. It 
aims to destroy independent politi- 
cal activity by progressives, wipe 
lout academic freedom, and outlaw 
progressive trade unions and 
groups that take a stand on any 
issue not approved and called 
“subversive by the state attorney 


The labor and progressive 
movement, every decent and hon- 
est citizen, can see where the anti- 
red hysteria, focused on the trial 
of the 12 Communist leaders is 
heading.. The Memmer Police 
State Bill must be defeated. Write, 
and wire protest to the House 
Judiciary Committee, State Capi- 
tol, St. Paul, and to your own rep- 


conference here March 27. 

The conference urged all Lo- 
cals to set up unemployment com- 
mittees immediately to handle 
cases aiding the jobless in collec- 
tion of compensation benefits. 

All Locals are to designate rep- 
resentatives to a jomt UE Com- 
sively for necessary improvements | 
to the state unemployment com- 
pensation law. 

The present act grants a maxi- 
mum of $20 for 20 weeks. 

The 1949 state legislature, now 
in session in St. Paul and due to 
adjourn April 21, has under con 


posal to raise present a Ilowances 
to a maximum of $25 for 25 
weeks. 


Under terms of the: present law 
and the proposed amendment, few 
workers are eligible to collect the 
maximum, : 

Taking up -the issue of a 1949 
wage raise as the key to defend- 
ing the workers against ‘the effects: 
of a growing depression, the con- 
ference called for united action | 
to all UE Locals in the wage 
fight. . 


FULL SUPPORT was pledged 
to UE Local 1139, whose work- 
ers in the Butler ‘Manufacturing 


resentative. -Demand that there 


alty” oath subject to “ 
prosecution and laws of all citizen- 


*tbe no committee action without | 
public hearings. 


Co., are on strike. 


Endorsing the report of Leo 
Turner, UE international _repre- 


Act Now to Halt 6 Million 
Unemployment Fund Reduction — 


- Unemployment in Minnesota has reached critical proportions. In the week ending 
March 12, there were 61,474 persons receiving unemployment benefits. This is a 61.6 per- 
- cent upsurge over the same week in March a year ago. Just about one-third of the jobless 


are veterans while om pe 


_ two-thirds are civilians seeking un- 

gli compensation bene- 
ts ha 

_ Despite the continual spiralling 
of unemployment, with no relief in 

sight, the Senate Labor committee 

and the House. committee on em- 


in the form of reductions to the| 
state unemployment ‘compensation 
| fund. 


This action brought imme- 
diate protest from the State 
Board of the Communist Party 
in Minnesota. 


ploves compensation voted bonus’ 
of $6,700.000 a year: to employers 


Branding the action as scafidal- 
ous, the Communist Party protest 


ClO, AFL Unions 


To Back Up ‘49 Wage Demands 


-MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Supporting their 1949 wage 


demands with strilee action, 


here, CIO and AFL, have hit the bricks. In addition the 


AFL building trades unions have® 
rejected the contractors’ associa- 
tion no wage raise policy. : 

UE Local 1189 is on strike 
against Butler Manufacturing Co., 
and UAW Local 125 is picketing 
the McQuay plant. About 175 
workers are out in each instance. 

General Drivers Local 544, 
AFL, has settled with some em- 
ployers but remains out in Gamble- 
Robinson and several other truck- 
ing companies. 

- In striking the Butler plant here, 
the UE-o workers refused 

to be beund by the wage policies 

of the United Miiaienisiners. The 

company with the. plants under 

contract the Steelworkers at 

ae , Kansas City and 
ic 

Te ee have been held 

representatives 
teelworkers’ locals. 

Bargaining on the 1949 con- 
tract, held in ei City, drew a 
4-cent offer from the company. 
This UE Local 1139 “<e but 


on Strike 


workers from several shops 


which expired March 15. When 
no further offer was made by the 
company, the workers struck 
March 24. A 24-hour picket line 
is patroling the plant. 

While the Jocal last year aver- 
raged a 12.8-cent raise in all its 
shops, the Butler workers were 
held to an 8-cent gain accepted by 
the Steelworkers. They figure an- 
other 5 cents has been lost during|s 
the past year through down- 
grading in job classifications. 

The McQuay unit of Auto Work- 
ers Local 125 is demanding that 
the company throw out the bonus 
plan and grant a 9-cent raise, a 
welfare fund amounting to 5 per- 
cent of the payroll, and vacation 


jand holiday improvements. 
Workers of the Star Machinerv 
Tool Co., also organized in UE 
Local 1139, are on strike for union 
recognition. 
satisfactory settlement on wages 
and working conditions. 
The AFL ‘teamsters in their 


_ the Steelworkers accepted. 


strike dre asking a 35-cent wage 


‘raise to bring the scale for drivers | li 


They also want a}| 


hab Lluvds 


wire declared this action . was 
taken at the moment unemploy- 
ment is mounting and present com- 
pensation rates are proving totally 
inadequate to meet high living 
costs. 


The labor movement and all} 


progressives must. join together to 
defeat this action. 
Write ~or wire Thomas P. 
Welch, Chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee, or Arthur 


Gillen Chairman ‘of the House {5 


Committee on Employes Com- 
pensation. Address them at the 
state Capitol, Saint Paul, Minn. 

Also contact your local Iegisia- 
tors demanding they defeat this 
proposal and énact instead an in- 
crease in unemployment compen- 
sation to $35 for 35. weeks, shorten 
waiting periods, broaden. eligibili- 
ties and cut. red tape. 

The Communist Party advocates 
and calls upon the trade unions to 
take up the fight for: 

1. $35 for 35 weeks unemployed 
compensation, no waiting period, 
no red_tape, eligibility to cover all 
needy workers, 

2. Fight for substantial 4th 
round wage increases and resist 
speed-up. 

3. Fight for the 30-hour wroiilk 
with 40 hours take-home pay. Put 
the 40-hour week into effect now 
for the railroad workers. All cur- 
rent reductions in the work week 
below 40 hours to be compensated 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Or 


employment were agreed upon by 
Locals of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in the Twin Cities area at a 


’, the delegatés con-) 


sideration only the meager pro- 


MINNESOTA- DAKOTAS 


elegates representing 


\UE Locals Pledge United Wage 
Action; Push for Jobless Aid 


izational steps to meet the growing problem of un- 


the 15,000 workers from all 


sentative, 
demned_ the attempted AFL raid 
on UE Local 1117 in the Western 


Electric plant in St. Paul. 


| . Turner pointed out that the UE 


contract in Western Electric runs 
through 1950, with a wage re- 
opener this summer. 

“The contract with Western 
Electric in St. Paul is the best 
agreement any union has_ with 
that company, said Turner. 

“The leaders of the AFL Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electri- 
cians who are attempting this raid 


promise the workers nothing bet- 


ter. They rely on red-baiting. 

“Indications are that the Com- 
munication Workers of America 
will enter the picture shortly with 
the slogan of ‘saving the plant for 
the CIO,’ and we want it clearly 
understood that we condemn raid- 
ing no matter whether it springs 
from the AFL or CIO.” 

Failure of the ‘Truman admin- 
istration and of Congress to full- 
fil the pledges for Taft-Hartley re- 
peal were shown to be at the 
bottom of employer resistance to 
the. 1949 wage drive, and the ef- 


forts to weaken the union through 
raiding. 

The conference called for. re- 
newed efforts to block the sell-out 
lon Taft-Hartley repeal promises 

Alice Smith, vice-president of 
UE District 11, Chicago, peeled. 
The meeting was called primar 
as a conference on health and ex 
fare legislation. 

BESIDES THE ACTION’ 

on *securing improve- 
ments of unemployment compen- 
sation laws, workmen’s compeéne- 
sation provisions under existing 
laws were reviewed, with Douglas 
Hall and Kenneth Emkel, union 
attorneys, —! legal aspects 
of pr 

Fighting ‘ protect the rights 
workers in cases of accidents 
injuries is every bit as important 
as the handling of grievances, the 
conference ‘declared. 

‘ It was recommended that shop 
and department stewards will be 
called upon to give close atten- 
ition to all cases arising. 

In larger plants,» special com- 
mittees will be set up to handle 
injury and accident cases. ° 


— 
——_ 


Packing Workers Convention 
To Map Drive on Layotts, Wages 


Special te The Werker 
CHICAGO.—The coming na- 


tional convention of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
scheduled for May 30 in Denver, 
will signal the victory of the work- 
ers over the vicious union-busting 
drive begun during the 1948 
strike. 

It. .will mark 2 defeat for the 
combined efforts of the meat 
|packers, the company union out- 
lfits and the disruptive right wing 
group inside the union. 

These victories were climaxed 
by the overwhelming majority for 
the UPWA piled up by the Wilson 
workers in the recent NLRB elec- 
tions. 

The UPWA now emerges from 
the period recouping its strength 
necessitated by the 1948 strike. It 
now enters into a new phase of 
stru for contracts and action 

e pressing problems of speed- 
we layoffs and wage struggles. : 

Resohations on these and~other 
major issues already adopted. by} 
various district conventions of the 
union provide some indication as 


to the business coming up in 
Denver. 


Action on resolutions in District 
One taken in Chicago reflects the 
widespread:. realization among 


\packinghouse workers that the 
ability of their union to emerge 
victorious through the trying days. 
of the past year was due in 

first place to the militant and pro- 
gressive policies that have been 
traditional in the organization. 


These policies are underscored 
in a resolution which calls for the 
continuation of “policies which 
have kept our union strong and 
united on the foundation of union 

, solidarity and repudi- 
| ation discrimiation,. witch- 
hunts and raiding.” 

Other resolutions provide a 
comprehensive program for deal- 
ing with' speedup, layoffs, wages 
and contract demands. In addi- 
tion to the economic questions, 
resolutions call for the elimination 
of the disruptive rightwing fac- 
tions and warn against reliance on 
would-be “friends -of labor,” call- 
ing instead for reliance upon the 
| strength and activities of labor in 
the political. as well as the eco- 
nomic field. 

A resolution on foreign poli 
exposes the dangers to peace an 
the welfare of the American peo- 
ple in consequence of the bi-par- 
tisan foreign policy and the Atlan- 
tic Pact. 


_ IN MEMOR 


The Communist Party: 


Y OF RUTH 


of Minnesota-Dakotas district * this 


week paid tribute to a deceased member of the party, Com- 
pede Ruth. The statement is as follows: 


Comrade Ruth has 


youth, student and instructor, she willed the j 


Outstanding in her role 
job she 


not finish. All loved: her. She belon ged to alll Students 


| must ponder 


by pay imereases guaranteeing 40 imi 


$1,49 an, hour, and helpers, to} memt 


rise 


and re-® 


carry on her devotion to science 


1 and her love of people. 


Ruth believed a Communist 
cannot be judged by his activity 


of the schools, laying the blame 


MINNESOTA. DAKOTAS 


By Carl Ross . 


Don't Fall for Phony 
‘Picture of Communists 


This is an appeal to workers to pause and listen to what the 


with injunctions, ed dot ds tering 12 Cosenmat 
te vie on charges of “advocating” Marxism-Leninism. 

This is the same kind of government which im the past framed 
up mnumerable working class leaders, Tom Monney, the Hay- 
"market martyrs of the eight-hour-day fight, leaders of the IWW, 


Sacco and Venzetti. 
Sure, the monopoly 


-owned newspapers whip up the old “red 


scare’ to fever pitch. But thoughtful workers will ponder over a few 


facts from their _ 
| Fifteen years 
neapolis unemp 


experience. 
o this week 30,000 angry and desperate. Min- 
workers gathered around the City Hall to de- 


mand decent relief and unemployment insurance. Communists 


helped lead that movement, as everyone knows. | 
Minneapolis Moline did not build a fighting union in a day, 


it took years of battle for industrial unionism inside 
often sparked by Communists alone, that brought the 


the AFL, 
CIO into such plants. 
Mesabe miners and Duluth 


and out of 


steel workers know that Martin 


Mackie, state chairman of the Communist Party, did heroic work 
on the steel _— organizing staff to brmg unionization to these 


workers. 


Workers in the Twin Cities, unemployed, packinghouse 
work, have known Bill Heron, fighting Negro Communist, for 


. years as a reliable fighter for the op 


and discriminated. 


Building laborers will recall that ‘ *reds” like S. K. Davis helped 
lead their fight of a decade ago for living wages. 


That, brothers and sisters; is 


what Communists are like. 


But, you may say, the President calls them “traitors”? Well, 


isn't that just what they called the elder Lindber 


when he denounced World War 


Lincoln had denounced the war of 1848 against Mexico as an 
“imperialist” war to extend slavery in the Western Hemisphere. 


of Minnesota 
I as an imperialist war, just as 


Communists fight for peace against wars of aggression 
which benefit a handful of monopolists who dream of an “Ameri- 


can Century” of golden profits 
“butter” for the workers. . 
Communists ‘also know how 


freedom instead of monopoly power. 


for papenonives and “guns not 


to fight in a just war, a war for 
That's why Communists 


from Minnesota, like Reino Tanttila, former state chairman of the 


Party, gave their lives fighting in 
Franco. 


Spain against the fascist butcher 


And Bob. Kelly of Minneapolis upheld his Communist henor 
and American ‘patriotism on Leyte and Okinawa. 


You might say, “it sure sounds like a fightin’ Party.” 


And 


it is. One reason is that Communists stand for Socialism, an 
endl to the eapitalist ‘society of expieitation, economic crisis, fas- 


cism and wars. 


There are plenty of Wivseectiins who aren't Communists, 
not yet anyhow, who won't be frightened by that because after 
all even Floyd Olson used to advocate a “cooperative common- 
wealth,” based upon abolition of capitalism. . 

Tens of thousands in Minnesota used to swear by Gene ser 
the great Socialist predecessor of the Communist Party. 

Of course, we know a majority do not agree with our Socialist 


aims today, and the issue today 


is peace, jobs, democratic rights 


and not Socialism. But the labor movement needs people in it 
who advocate the ideas of the future while leading the fight for 


today’s needs. 


Candidate Blames Existing 
~ School Needs on Cold War 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Car] 
Ross, state secretary of the Com- 
munist’ Party in Minnesota, ha s| from 
filed for election to the Minnea- 
polis school board. 

Ross, endorsed by the Commu- 
nist Party, is the first candidate |— 
‘who has spoken out on the plight} 


for existing conditions on the cold 
war. 

“The city is a victim of the cold 
war and the accompanying war 
_ budget and war economy. It has 
been pointed out that of every 
dollar paid in taxes 74 cents goes| .) 
to the federal government oud| 
only 6 cents to municipal gov- 
ernments, | 

* 


federal budget goes for war pre- 
paration and armaments, we pay 
the bill in the form of # local & 


‘also in the 
and | 


local campaign to secure immedi- 


ate © mp ari financial grants 


government and 
sed ier school aid from the 
state school surplus: fund of 
$50,000,000. 


1,500 Laid Off 
In Coolerator 


DULUTH, Minn. —Coolerator 
emp 


=e mag workers in this city. 


Ee he 


“WHEN 52 PER CENT of. that! 


to supplement 
their unemp oyment compensation | 
checks. 


_ New layoffs have taken place 
io Diemend a plat 


.| pluses mount. 


|standard of health and decency as 


es are the hardest hit of| 


jagaist Public Workers Union by 


\UPW representative, are on the}: 
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|Farmers OQuoose Dineaiew 


\Of Farm Crisis and War 


Farmers of Western Minnesota and the Dakotas are omy 4 face up to the twin 


evils of growing agricultural crisis and the Wall Street war drive 


e North Atlantic war 


pact has been sharply condemned by the exe cutive board of the Minnesota Farmers Union, 


A hard-hitting anti-monopol 
program in the state legislature 
is being fought for aggressively by. 
this organization. 

Meanwhile county conferences 
and organizational meetings built 
around the demand for guaran- 
teed 100 percent parity prices to 
farmers are gr ] size, 
swelling into a formidable farm 
protest movement. 


* 


NEITHER DROUGHT nor 
crop failure explain the man-made 
catastrophe which already threat- 
ens to wipe out the smallest and 
poorest farmers. 

On the contrary, farm produc- 
tion is higher than ever and sur- 
Promises of Mar- 
shall Plan “markets” have ex- 
ploded as a fake as U. S. imperial- 
ism tries to force even lower living 
standards on the rest of the world. 

Capitalism is showing its true 
colors. A new phase of _ the 
chronic state agriculture has been 
in since the ‘20s and is being pro- 
duced with prospects now of an 
early drop into a cyclical crisis. 

It could not be otherwise for 
‘food producers in a society in 
which two-thirds of the nation’s 
families receive incomes below a 


admitted even in President Tru- 
man’s economic report to the 8ist 
Congress. | 

Today, monopoly tunis. the 
squeeze on both workers and 
farmers as never before. Since 
February, 1948, wheat prices fell 
$1.20 a bushel to the farmer, but 
bread prices, fixed by food mo- 
nopolies, rose .7 cents a loaf to 
city .consumers. 

On the other hand, a big farm 
tractor priced around $3,000 
when wheat was $3 a bushel is 
now around $5, + when wheat 
is $1.90. - 


TOO MANY farm leaders still 
rely in this situation upon the oily- 
ClO Votes Aid 
To UPW Drive 

DULUTH, Mipn. —Support to 
the United Public Workers Loci! 
782, CIO in organizing Duluth city 
workers threatened by an AFL 
raid has been voted unanimously 
by the Duluth Industria] Union 
Council. 

This action was taken despite 
the national CIO leadership at- 
tacks upon the UPW and domina- 
‘tion. of the legal CIO council by 
a Murray supporter of the. steel- 
workers union. 

The CIO Council took this ac- 
tion after E. L. “Buster” Slaugh-' 
ter, of the AFL longshoremen ’s! 
union, filed a Jetter with the city 
council opposing recognition ‘of 
UPW and red-baiting the union. 

Slaughter has a long and 


unsavory record of creating divi- 
sion in the ranks of labor here, 


and as a state AFL vice-president} 
meeting in defense of the 12 Com- 


munist Party 


he has exerted his splitting tactics 
against labor in other industrial 
centers of the state. 

Slaughter, in his letter to the 
city council tried to palm off as 
“documentary evidence” old attacks 


the discredited house Un-Ameri- 
can Committee. 
In backing the United Public} 


Workers organizing drive the CIO} | 


fund, a 
lYouth club went: house to house 


Council named a committee of| 
three to. present its views to the 
city council. Glen E. Peterson, 
State CIO president, Clifford Rolf, 
president of the 
Council and Hilding Schoen, 
committee, 


A radio broadcast is sdiedaedl: 
4 Slanghter’s,, red-.ja 


PCAC A’ Dimer 


tax © 
oe promises 


ios - collaps 


prices and 
xe contd dais of Mas sae 
and crop reduction 
will ruin many a sm 


recent conference of 
Communist trade union and farm | 
leaders is based upon the idea that 


jmajority 
Communists oppose crop reduc- 
tion proposals and also urge a 
steeply graduated tax that would 
retumn to the government a per- 
centage of these subsidy payments 
from all farmers who make over 
$5,000 per year, with the tax on 


withdrawal card on Charlies Peters, 
former busines agent of the union, 
despite his payment of unemployed 
dues and barred him at the door 
of the last_Jocal meeting. | 


this crude attempt to behead pro- 


gressives. 


sweat out a letter for The Worker? 
They did not. . 


tisement in the Minneapolis Trib-| 
une for power brake operators. 
On the two-page applicatiion blank 
was a ‘ 

cant’s re 


running a power brake machine?” 


A Worker reader declared heat- 
edly. “Where's the Minneapolis 
| Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission? : 


ing, Jew-hating employer in the 
jug as 
ithere wouldn't be any question- 
naires about religion.” 


a tantrum. The n 
led him at length. One ae 


was so sore at the mayor's 


he gave $25 for the defense fund. | 
could have made the last issue. 
: o | 

And speaking of the defense |‘ 


of the 12. 
Duluth CIO}. 
| five dollars was raised there was: 
warm he page for the leaders of . 


rae jghborhood 


of Agricultyse. 


Brannon, 


Secretary 
With 52 perecnt of the national | with i 
budget going to pay for prepara-| 
tions for war, 
armansemt, the farmers are due to: 
find out there just is no money for 
farm security programs. 


militarization and 


Government price support 
ranean em, Sma 

seon go on 
uotas_ that 


Present 


government purchases 
and loans primarily help the big- 
gest landowners and 
farmers. . 
prices. ‘This is the in 
meager ac lcownag seg. 
for 100 percent parity prices 
themselves. | 


tion 
. they fail to keep up) 
dilemma 


This approach advocated by a 
Minnesota 


prices must be assured 


parity 

through a form of “differential” 
payment to farmers of a subsidy 
covering the difference between 
wrt market and actual parity 


em ‘order that this benefit the 
of small farmers the 


producer. | and 


these compensating payments 
reaching 100 saa on farmers 


ee me 


rent government . efforts to boost 
market prices by purchasing fan- 
tastic quantities of farm produce 
the tendency would be for market 
prices to city consumers to fall 
thus increase their capacity to 
consume farm products. 

While farm parity income con- 
cerns thousands of farmers today 
the Communists urge a fight on & 
township, county, state and ma 
tional level around other pressing 
needs of the poorest farmers. 
| More liberal loan policies, lower 
rents to tenants, relief in some ine 
stances already needed by farme 
ers in “cutover’ areas, better 
roads and schools, local REA de 
velopments, etc., along with meas- 
ures to expand the farm market 
through school hot lynch pro- 
grams, wage increases to workers, 
etc., must all be fought for. 

As the only party that stands 
for the ultimate abolition of mo- 
nopoly and establishment of a So- 
cialist society of common owner» 
ship the Communist Party will 
sles be in the forefront of today’s | 
fight to curb monopoly and its 
drive to fascism, war and eco- 
nomic disaster for the masses of 


t+workers and farmers. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


By S. K. Davis 


This section of the paper is a letter column.’ The editorial board 


assigned me to stimulate correspondence. Not very stimulating 
there_was none! However, listen to this. Two members of UE-CIO — 
Local 1139, were bitter at the ae of Howard Fortier, 1140 


union officer. 


Fortier. attempted to force a 


The members are up ih arms at 


Did the two union members 


Schaeffer, Inc. had an adie} 


Juestion about the appli- 
1 


igion. 
“What's religion got to do with 


If they threw some Negro-hat- 
the’ FEPC law provides, 


He did not write 4 t letter! 
Up on ie range, a splendid 


leaders were held. |} 
The mayor of Eveleth went into: 


ewspapers guot-: 


That story wasn't written. I 


Minneapolis Communist 
with , collection cans for defense 
It- was reported although only 


the Mindszenty trial. 

“The Mindszenty case has nel 
imade a dent among Catholic | 
workers’ the merchant stated. 
Catholic workers don't say 
don’t want to say that a ca 

is beyond temptation, whether # 
involves money, political power or 


|gnything else.” 
This column knows such a let 


ter would be worth publishing. 
A ward leader of the 

sive Party debated with himself 
whether he should help in the de 
fense fund drive. He came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing 
inconsistent between being in the 
Progressive Party and defending | 
the rights of Communists. 

His reasons for such a conclue 
sion would make an _ interesting 
letter. Let’s have it. 
someone to write The Worker 
about it? - . 

A Wesker reader was impress- 
ed by a conversation he had with 


° 


| Dozens of people have spoken 


with great enthusiasm about thé 
m ven recently i 


cultural progra 
|Minneapolis by t'e¢ Masses an 


Mainstream Committee. The come 


So, there was nothing doing . 
nothing to write a letter a out 


Well, I youre right. 
Pen y not drop in a line on 


those things you know aren't worth 


: 


ane 
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PROMOTER AT WORK 


fm |and terse to players undéer-his com- 


| 


‘ 


RETIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 
hung up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 


 6n his first promotion, the Ezzard 


Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 


‘pionship fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 
Wirtz, looks on. In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 


his way around, and that what he 


doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


- On Way Up 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the big league 


‘ teams by United Press.) 
CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call 


emselves the “Fi 
f °49° and if scrap and spirit 
mean anything then look for those 
National League doormats to 
0 a little-foot-wiping of their own 
Yais year. Theyre the youngest 
ub in the majors—so young in 
em 
2 But youthful enthusiastic 
lent abounds in this live wire 
amp and some of it seems cer- 
pin to advance to major league 
rdom. ! 
_ What's more, they have made 
) gow deals that strengthened 
e club immeasurably. __ . 
IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it 


SWHO’S GONNA. 
use" 


biLL \ 
oung prexy of the Cleveland 
ians, is in high spirits over 
the looks of his world cham- 
onship team in spring trainin 
date. The veteran infiel 


iaturing into true greatness in 
outfield, the pitching is 
and he has a fine pack 
rookies pushing~to fill any 
that deve Do 


+s 


ghting Phillies. 


looks like the Phillies could musole 
into the first division and in a 
wide-open race might even be 


strong pennant contenders, But 
the team is building for the future 


this. year except to land among 
the first fous. 


Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting 
his first full year as manager, sizes 
up the club this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
cept third base is wide open for 
anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. I'm 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones. is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the In- 
ternational. League when we 
brought him up from Toronto last 
season. This year he could well 


League.” ¢® 
Sawyer is tremendously pleased 


Phillies “four fine players from the 
Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 


jis the league’s top -first baseman | 


and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that 


once made him one of thé most 
feared hitters in baseball. And 


and Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 
ulars. 


“You can’t get him off the field. 
Remember he hit .474 in games 
he played at-our park last year,” 
Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 
beeome the club’s cheer-leader, is 


camp. 

“I didn’t come down here to sing 
bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 
to play first. base on the diamond.” 


Even at that he might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job. Sisler, a great spring 
hitter, has been blasting the ball 


in a manner reminiscent of | his 
father, the immortal George Sisler, 
and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
even transfer him to the outfield, 
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Belio. | ¢ @:* 
MAD PI diitedisabi tek 


although he. is 


rs : -* 


and isn’t banking toa much on. 


be the best one in the National 


over the deals which brought the | 


both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy | 


“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 


one of the most popular guys in| 


No Kidding! 
Giants, Scribes 
All Love Leo 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — There have 
been times in the case history of 
Leo the Lip when he has been 
charged with being surly, gruff, 


mand and to sports writers. But 
this is 1949, and such facts about 
Leo Durocher are groundless. 
Leo is leading his men. He is 
driving them hard, it is true, and 
he’s booming at them from the 


field. But he handles each player| 
‘in a different way. 


“Fach player is an individual 
and must be treated accordingly,” 
he said. | 

Leo likes the Giants and lauds 
their spirit shown in early pre- 
season drills, | 

“They have something,” the 
skipper chortles. “The club. is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasn’t evident last season. No 
Giant team I ever contacted has 
had such spirit. In former years 
any real “do or die” feeling was 
lacking. ie a. 

“Maybe that is why I'm so op- 
timistic about our chances. I don't 
predict where clubs will finish, but 
we're. not aiming for just the first 
division. We are shooting for the 
top.” . 

Durocher is personally talka- 
tive, friendly with all who contact 
him, and eager to work with ev- 
eryone. He holds press confer- 
ences daily in the dugout, and. 
answers all questions fired his way 
without hesitation. | 

“When I talk, the words just 
come out,” Leo said. 

Durocher is all ready to shoot 
the “breeze informally and he is 
all ready to be quoted. It is “never 
off the’record” with The Lip. 

Durocher has gone out of his 
way go be cooperative with one 
and all and as a result, believe it 
or not, he is now one of. the most 
popular men in Phoenix, both off 
and on the diamond. 


4 


Tony and Frank sell extra 
Dailies in theic ‘shop each day. 
«The result: & stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages. And also an 


alert and active shop in the fight | 


for peace and civil rights. Don't 


IC 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 
Dear Lester, 

Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 
Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 
best contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. | 

: However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 
ing? How do they rate? | 

The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and 
the Minneapolis Lakers, The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience's amusement (and their 
own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. | 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi- 
bitions (in 1941). | 6 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 
comparison to the super duper Lakers. 

Always a faithful reader, 
NED GARRETT. 
P.S. Didn't the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in *47-48 season? 

WELL, THIS MADE me feel as though wed been falling 


~~  S 


especially news that the other 
But now I feel better. 

the following facts: | 
1. The Globe Trotters have 

York City this season. 


proximately 9 won, 6 lost. 
Lakers this year and last year. 


have ‘never had a chance to see 


can fill us in a little more. 


And meanwhile the rules-makers, 
do anything much, have come 


to recover the ball. 


option, and so the finishes have 


you want to work in a shop like | 
> that? 


freezing and skilled defense play. 


have to be good to beat Mikan and company. 
don't get the publicity they deserve. 
Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 


meet with the. hearty approval of most fans and players, 
it does is save the last few minutes of a close game from-degenerat- 
ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will- 
ing to risk a foul shot against them because the most the foul will 
score is one point and then they get automatic possession of the 
ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 


with a whistle every three seconds and a constant 
taking the ball back to the middle line. 

The new rule changes all this. by one simple device. 
last two minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 
to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them and you're out of the 
game) will be treated as a technical foul. 
team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession. This 
puts a heavy penalty on the deliberate type of late foul by a 
trailing team, and will put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 


down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO:try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
apers hide. 

ome telephoning around establishes 


not played a single game in New 


So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn’t report on them. 

2. The Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 
the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 
representing Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 


The Globe Trotters, who are unaffiliated, did beat the mighty 


I cant give the Daily Workers’ 


estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 


them here, but it is obvious they 
Too bad they- 


BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball isn’t really here yet. 


who annually convene and rarely 
up with a change which. should 
What 


For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 
of a close game~have been “taking the ball out,” which is their 


been getting rougher and sillier, 
procession of 


In the 


In other words, the 
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A letter from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reveals that the winning of 
the Grand National by 66-1 shot 
Russian Hero was “a great tri- 
‘umph for the local population.” 
It seems that the horse's owner, 
William Williamson, is a working 
tenant farmer on the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster. His lord- 
ship’s horse faltered in the stretch. 
Farmer Williamson changed the 
name of his nine-year-old horse to 
Russian Hero during the great 
battle of Stalingrad, 
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ou no defensive whiz. 


basketball team, wound up his collegiate career with 25 points 
against the Oklahoma Aggies’ tight defense, a spectacular feat, as 
his team _won the NCAA title. The Martins Ferry (Ohio) lads, very 


fast for his size, has been drafted by Indianapolis in the BAA pro 
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pers Still 
Setting Precedents 


The current Dodger tour 
through the cities of the Texas 
League is introducing democ- 
racy to the diamonds of several 
new: cities, including Beaumont, 
Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma 
and Tulsa. Only Texas League 
city skipped was Shreveport, 
— i _ a said the state 
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People’s Cry for Peace 
 Jolts the War Makers 
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an FEPC? i eh. f. 
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Mounting unemployment—with Negroes the first 
to be laid off—presents a strong argument why 
an Illinois FEPC must not be defeated.—Page 2-A 
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Gil Green’s Column 


Illinois’ own Communist leader, one of “The 
12,” presents a courtroom view of America on it 
trial. —Page 1-A a rn a 
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Rally for Peace 
Chicago greets distinguished ree visitors 


at a giant rally for peace on April 6.—Page 2-A Be Bie aay WP Ata 
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and Fascism 


‘The last-of the series of articles on the man be- 
hind the Broyles Bills and the sinister shadow 
of fascism, | —Page 1-A 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE BROYLES BILLS | 
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— COL. ALVIN OWSLEY, Past Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in a newspaper interview. | 


~ Bolshevism is knocking at our gates. ... We must keep Amer- 
ica-whole, safe and unspoiled. We must keep the worker away 


from red literature and red ruses...” 


—AL CAPQNE, in a signed article in Liberty magazine. 


By Carl Hirsch 
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HE Illinois Legislature last week received a bill to 


~ extend the life of the Broyles Commission. ‘The 
bill calls for an appropriation of $75,000, five times 
the sum the commission originally received. 


The bill would also re-organize the commission 
and make it permanent. 442 3]? 

_. Its new head—in name—would undoubtedly be 
the man who is new its head in fact—Sen. Roland 
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¥V. Libonati (D. 17th). A number of leg- 
-islative “commission” are set up each. yeat 
-simply.to provide legislators with some 
extra cash. In this case, the objective is 
“much more sinister. — 

This is part of the blueprint for 


‘American fascism. The: first stage calls 


for the stamping out of civil liberties, the 
imposition of a tight system of thought 
control, the regimentation of: teaching, propa- 
ganda and political activity by a super-legal 
commission with broad powers. 

To understand where Libonati figures in 
‘this plan, remember these facts about him: 


_. © He works closely with the Big Business 
lobby in Springfield, with the same strata of 


This is the fourth and last of a series of - 


articles on State Sen. Roland V. Libonati, the 
man behind the Broyles Bills. | 

_ bankers and_ industrialists who sponsored fas- 
~cism in Germany and in Italy. .— | 

© He is one of the “big brass” in the 
‘American Legion in Illinois, the state ‘judge 
advocate. The Legion has been called “the 
first reserve of American fascism.” 


® He has appeared on behalf of members 


of the Capone mob, charged with murder—the 
same kind of violence that Hitler and Mussolini 
used in their bloody drive to power. 

The parallel plan of American fascism is 
easily apparent to any student of the conquest 
of Italy by Mussolini's Black Shirts. 

‘In 1924, a Socialist named Matteotti was 
giving Mussolini trouble. He was making pub- 

ic the fatcs about Mussolini’s big business 
backers and about the profits of fascism. 

On May 27, 1924, Matteotti was “taken 
for a ride” and murdered in typical American 
gangland fashion. The murderer was an 
American-born Capone hoodlum named Ame- 
rigo Dumini, who had been imported from St. 
Louis, Mo., to do the job! 

Faseism in Italy had other American sup- 
porters besides big industrialists and gangsters. 
The American Legion Jeaders—including the 
Libonati brothers, Roland and Elliodor—were 
outspoken in their praise. 

From 1922 on Mussolini was invited as an 
honored guest to almost every Legion conven- 
tion. In his book, Facts and Fascism, George 
Seldes records that in 1935 Col. William E. 
Eastman, Jr., fiational vice-commander of the 
Legion, went to Italy, “invited Mussolini to the 
Chicago convention, made the Duce an hon- 
_ Orary member of the American Legion, and 
- pinned a button on him.” : 

Numerous Legion delegations visited Mus- 
solini in Italy and returned with praise of fas- 


| shevism + a a 


resentative of Mussolini, 


Fiat 


"MUSSOLINI 
cism and tthe Duice’s : “crusade against Bol- 
In 1986, Nicolo Sansanelli, a personal rep- 
speaker at the Legion olan weition. 


In his book, The Inside Story of th 
Legion, Justin Gray says: 

“Mussolini once declared his fascism was 
not a product for export. But at least twice 
in the ‘30's one or,more prominent Legionnaires 
were charged in the plot to import it. 

“In 1934, sensational testimony was placed 
before the MacCormack-Dickstein House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities linking top 
Legionnaires with a plot to institute a fascist 
coup in the U. S. A. The plot included a plan 
to faise a Legion army of 500,000 men to be 


headed by Gen. Smedley Butler, then com- | 


manding the U. S. Marines.” 


In 1941, the secretary of a Legion leader, 
Hamilton Fish, former New York Congress- 
man, was convicted of receiving money from a 
Nazi agent to distribute pro-fascist propaganda, 
using Fish’s postage-free congressional frank. 
Aroused rank and file Legionnaires’ at the ’43 
convention tried to 
ing Fish. 

Opposition to the resolution was led by 
Elliodor Libonati, brother of Roland and head 
of the Illinois Legion’s American 
mittee, | 

Volumes have been filled with the record 


- of how the Legion was first organized under 


Big Business direction, how it became the major 


‘strikebreaking force in America, how it con- 


tinues today—under fascist  inspiration—to 


an honored 


pass a resolution condemn- 
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Medina’s Mustache 
Differentiates Him | 


From the Prosecutor. : 


‘National Board. , 


WERE IT NOT that Judge Medina sits on a lofty 
throne and wears a mustache, it would be difficult indeed 


to distinguish him from Prosecutor McGohey. 


Many have been the arbitrary rulings of Judge Me- 


dina against the defendants. Most brazen of all has been 
his refusal to permit: the Defense to obtain written testimony from 
William Z. Foster. : 

Everyone knows that Comrade Foster is the chairman and out- 
standing leader of the Communist Party. Everyone also, knows that 
he too is a defendant, having been indicted with the rest of the 


The only reason Comrade Foster. is not in the 
Court room with the rest of us, is due to a 
severe heart cendition. He was severed from 
the case—although the indictment against him . 
still stands—after the physicians appointed by . 
the court, found that his physical participation 
in the trial could well result in fatal conse- 
quences.’ y 

However, the testimony of Comrade Foster 
is imperative for the defense of our party. This 
is so because William Z. Foster is the prime 
leader of our party and no one else can properly 


substitute for him. Furthermore, as the evidence GIL GREEN 


introduced by the prosecution already shows, Comrade Foster — 
played a special and-unique role in the reconstitution of the Com-. 
munist Party in 1945—the act which ‘the prosecution alleges to have . 


been acrime. -— - 

It is for these 

their right to obtain written testimony from*Comrade Foster. 
* 


THERE IS nothing unusual in such a- request. Customarily | 
the court grants such permision as a simple routine matter. When- ; 


ever an important witness cannot appear in person, his testimony is 
brought into evidence by. having it taken outside the court room 


reasons that the defendants have insisted on 


and presented to the jury in written form, or what is known in legal . 


language as a “disposition.” 

But Judge Medina, despite his full knowledge of Comrade Fos- 

ter’s serious state of health, has refused to grant such permission. 

Nor has he given any reasons for this action. ; 
Thus we. are compelled to conclude that the onlv feacen for 

this refusaf. is that the judge and the prosecution are afraid of Com- 

rade Foster’s testimony -and are intent on keeping it out at all costs 

* 


WHAT OTHER conclusion can one draw? The only other 


one possible I do not want to draw and even hate to mention—name- © 


ly, that the judge and prosecution are desirous of forcing Comrade 
Foster to testify in person, thereby placing his life in jeopardy. 

In recent months I have heard many people say “at least you will 
get a fair trial.” This is the kind of “fair” trial we are getting. Cer- 
tainly the time has come for those who believe in a fair trial to 
speak out and insist that we get it, and in the first place that Wil- 
liam Z. Foster’s evidence be heard without requiring him to leave 
his sick bed and take his life in his hands by testifying from the 


the witness stand. 


UE Scores Firing of Fio Hall 


CHICAGO. —“We Want Flo!l”| THE UNION filed a grievana 


Tags with that inscription were 
being worn this week by. workers 


at the Stewart-Wamer plant here: 


following the firing of Florence 
(“Flo”) Hall, militant~local union 
leader. 

Mrs. Hall was discharged by the 
company last week on what the 
UE-CIO Local 1154 described as 
“trumped-up charges’ after a rec- 
ord of five years in the plant as a 


-|member of -the local executive 


board, the head of the local’s wel-| 27 


fare committee, a ‘department 
steward and an outstanding fighter 
for. the workers’ grievances. 


“The Stewart-Wamer Corpora-' a," 


tion has opened the period of ne- 
gotiations by firing 
ablest negotiators,” declared John 
Kelleher, local president. 

* 


THE FIRING of Mrs. Hall was 
immediately followed by meetings 
of workers on all floors of the big) 
Diversey Boulevard plant. : 


one of our! 


uled to go before arbitration. 


' Company charges are based: on 
‘the fact that Mrs. Hall requested 
a worker in her department to 
sign an authorization for the closed 
shop. The company charges “co- 
ercion.” 

“They couldn't fire me because 
of my work,” said Mrs. Hall, who 
is a drill press operator. 
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Peace Rally 
In Chicago. 
April 6 


CHICAGO.—From the heart of 


war-ravaged Europe, a plea. for| 


peace will be brought to Chicago- 
ans when a large group of distin- 
guished figures in the fields of cul- 
ture and science arrive here on 
April 5 for a two-day visit. | 


The visitors from Central Eu-|_ 


Tope and other parts of the globe 
came to this country to attend the 


Cultural and Scientific Conference | 


for World Peace held in New York 
City last week. : 


Highlight of their, two-day stay 
in Chicago will be a mass meeting’ 
for peace to be held on Wednes- 


day evening, April 6, 8 p.m., at the} 


Chicago Civic Opera House. 
Among the world-famous visit- 
ors will be: Stanislaw Ossowski, 
professor of Warsaw University; 
Dmitri: Shostakovich, Saviet com- 
pe: A. 1 —. leading Soviet 
logist; Dr: R. E. G. Armattoe, 
of French vas Africa: who is dir 
rector of the Lomeshire Research 


Center in North Ireland; A. A. Fa-| 


deyev, secretary of the Union of 
Soviet Writers; Jiri Hronek of 
- Czechoslovakia, president .of thes 
International Union of Journalists, 

Tag for the Chicago Civic Op- 

..House meeting were an- 
| eiekund -this week by Dr. Maud 
Slye, Univérsity of Chicago biolo- 
gist and chairman of the Chicago 
Council of the Arts, Scientes and 


Professions. 


Dr. 
long. list of outstanding cultural, 
scientific, church and labor spon- 
sors of the Chicago meeting, of 
whom will appear on the platform. 


_. Among them are: Prof. Robert 

Havighurst, School of Education, 
. University of Chicago; Russell 
Ballard, director of Hull House; 
Rabbi David Graubart, Conserva- 
tive Synagogue; Prof. . William 
Fielding Ogburn, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of 
Chicago; Georgia’ Harkness, of 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Rev. 
Virgil E. Lowder, of the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago; 
Judge Leon Edelman; Nelson Al- 
' gren, author; Rev. Joseph M. 
Evans; Father Samuel G. Martin. 
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Polish Ambassador 


Speaks Here 


CHICAGO. — Josef Winiewicz, 
Polish Ambassador to the United 
States, reported on the _ progress 
Poland is making toward complete 
economic recovery in a speech last 
week before the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

The ambassador has just re- 
tured from an official trip to 
Poland, where he was a news- 
paper editor in Poznan before the 
war. 
_ His appearance in Chicago was 

an important social,’ as ‘well as 
political event. Civic ledders and 
representatives of the city’s Polish- 
American population greeted the 
anrbassador at a cocktail party 


given by consul general Marian B. 
Cieplak. 


Lynch Victim’s 


Wife to be Here 
CHICAGO.—Mrs. Amy Mallard, 
widow of the Georgia lynch vic- 
tim, Robert Mallard, will speak 
here Wednesday, April 13, 8:00 
at the Pilgrim Baptist 


Slye released names of a| 


i 


p.m. 
Church, 3301 Indiana Ave. 


PREMATURE HEADLINE 


A headline in last -etege “ergee Edition of The Worker 


drive in Illinois. That figure, of course, 


readers will help redeem the siding 
ght to free Fort 1 12”— 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, =. $8, 1949 
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“Why don’t they think of dropping prices instead of 


these things?” 


[Fight G 
‘Of $75, 


rant 
000 


For Broyles 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl. 


— The Broyles Commission this 


week tried to set the stage in the Illinois Legislature for a 
grant of $75,000. This:sum was asked to extend. the life of 
the pro-fascist probe for two years, but it was seen as a move 
to saddle the state with a permanent Gestapo. In order to 
secure these funds and to complete action on three bills. 
aimed to strangle liberal and progressive groups in the state, 

the Broyles group this week brought in a trained. profes- 


sional red-baiter to address a a 


Yomi Assembly. 
"BENJAMIN GITLOW, _rene- 


S-W Speedup Speeds 
Workers Out of Jobs 


CHICAGO. —Many people know 
the Stewart-Warner Corp. for its 
speedometers. The Stewart-War- 
ner employes know this company 


for its speedup. 
If theres any new trick for 


wringing the most sweat out of a 
worker, you can be syre Stewart- 
Warner knows about it—and has 
put it into practice. 


Stewart-Warner president James 
S. Knowlson ‘is in fact a_ self- 
styled authority on two subjects— 
“communism” and “productivity.” 


Ox-to put it more bluntly, Knowl- 


son’s chief. interest is in how to 
use red-baiting to grind the most 
out of his workers. 
* 

THE last issue of the company 
paper, “The * taal ree 
carried a lon waving editorial 
contrasting aq plight of the Rus- 
sian’ worker with the miraculous 
good fortune of S-W employes. 

“We have the United States, 


lunder a free enterprise system,” 


the company declared, “where in- 
centive is engendered by the hope 
of personal reward.” 


More than 1,000 Stewart-War- 


ner workers, who have run the 
rat-race at the Diversey Boulevard 
plant for anywhere from one to 
15 years, have already received 
their * ‘feward.” They have all been 
laid off. 

Stewart-Warner workers have 
already learned that the faster the 
Speedup and the more the layoffs 
pile up, the more they will hear 
from the company about “com- 
munism.” Could that be a smoke- 
screen to hide a fact which a 
Stewart - Warner worker pointed} 
out in a letter to this paper last 
week—that there are no layoffs in 
the Soviet Union? Could be. — 

* 

STEWART-WARNER is-a rec- 
ordsmashing outfit. Record lay- 
offs. And record profits. (Last 
year, S-W profits went up 26 per- 
cent), 

The key to Knowlson’s “success” 


is the company’s ability to get 


more work out of a smaller work- 
ing crew—actually to force the 
workers to work themselves out of 
jobs! 

How is it done? Mainly by rais- 


fact 


acts in the body of the story, 


aye % r= hr eres La ve 


ing minimum production: rates .for| wi 
each worker. Every machinin 
metal-processing and assembly ib 
is “rated.” In spite of a militant 
UE-CIO local in thé plant and a 
corps. of fighting stewards, com- 
pany-set rates are gradually wear~ 
ing away the workers jobs and 
even their lives. 


The company has established as 
its. production bible its own book 
of “standards” which was master- 
minded by the reactionary Na- 


“standard speeds and feeds,” 


‘™* Knowlson is a leading fig- 


ure. 
* 


THIS book carries tables of 
and 
is the last word on what each 
worker is supposed to produce per 
hour. 

A Stewart - Warner machinist 
whom we interviewed had this to 
say about the “standards:” “They; 
are based on the work produced 
by a _ jet-propelled, four-handed 


monster with a stop-watch for a 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Part of the story of job discrimination in this state is tol 
this graph prepared by the Illinois Interracial Commission. 
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Negro Jobiess Sho Ww 
Need for FEPC | 


CHICAGO. — As the Illinois FEPC faced higher and. 
higher hurdles in the state legislature this week, growing 
lines of Negro unemployed in the state were a dramatic 
testimony to the need for such a‘ 


measure. 

A number of surveys revealed 
that while Negro workers in this 
state face discrimination in hiring, 
the current layoffs are hitting hard- 


est at the Negro population. 


* 


ADDITIONAL strong support 
to the fight for an FEPC came this 
week in a report from the Illinois 
Interracial Commission, headed by 
Dr. Martin Bickham. The report 
showed widespread job discrimina- 
tion against “non-white” workers. 

_ Dr. Bickham’s report supple- 

ments an earlier survey which 
the commission prepared after 
some 18 months of investigation. 
'“There is a total denial of em-}| 


|ployment of non-white workers in 
‘over half the firms in Illinois, * the | 
report revealed, 


| 


|present form in the House vote. 


A NUMBER of unions can- 
vassed this week by The Worker 
revealed that layoffs in industrial 
plants in the Chicago area have 
taken their main toll oniing Negro 
workers, 


In Springfield, the- Hlinois « 
FEPC faced new hazards with 
Big Business lobbyists deter- | 
mined to secure its defeat, or at 
least the further weakening of 


the bill. It was reported that 
they are seeking to extract the® 
xemaining punitive clauses in the. 
measure. 

Although reported out * favor- 
ably by the House Executive Com- 
mittee, the bill is expected to face] 
stiff opposition on the House floor. 
Several © legislators -who voted 
1D | favdrably in'.committee- said . they: 


e from the Communist move- 
~s and notorious labor spy, was 
summoned for. a lengthy address 
last Tuesday. | 

Gitlow araiael heatedly for the 
Broyles Bills, declaring that “there 
can be no peace” between com- 
munism and capitalism. He de- 
manded “the banning of commu- 
nism in the United States.” 

The Senate this week gave ap- 
proval to an appropriation of $2,- 
500 for the Broyles Commission 
to “investigate communism” at the 
University of Chicago and at 
Roosevelt: College. .The vote was 
44 to two, with Senators A. L. 
Marovitz (D-19th) and Edward 
P. Saltiel (R-3lst) voting against 
it. 

4 | 

THE THREE Broyles Bills 
passed by the Senate last were 
still to come before a hearing by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

Passage of these measures by 
the Senate brought vigorous new 
opposition from many quarters. 

One of the bills, S.B. 156, 
which provides a five-year jail 
sentence for activities in, “Com- 
munist or Communist front”. or- 
ganizations, was condemned. by 


‘the conservative Chicago Daily 


News as “a vicious bill.” 
“There may in history have been 

a worse bill before ar Illinois leg- 

islature,” said a News editorial, 


“but if so, we cannot recall it.” 
* 


THE Chicago Sun-Times. de- 


HW jclared this week that “the Broyles 


bills would curtail the freedom of 
every teacher in Illinois.” 

“The evil of the Broyles bills is 
the atmosphere of suspicion, fear 
and_ uncertainty they would cast 
upon education in Illinois.” 

The Sun-Times concluded. with 
an editorial commendation of the 
“honor roll” of Senators who voted 
against the bills. 

* | 

A STATE body of the Amvets, 
one of the largest organizations of 
World War II veterans, meeting 
in Springfield this week, went on 
record against the Broyles Bills. 
The Amvet’s state education com- 
mittee urged the General Assem- 
bly to desist from further “Red- 
hunting” legislation aimed against 
teachers. 

The big Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16, on strike against 
Chicago daily newspapers, voted 
unanimous condemnation of : the 
Broyles Bills at a membership 
meeting last Sunday.: The local 
acted on a _ recommendation 
braught in by Nick De Peitro, 
who heads the local's legislative 


committee. 
* 


A CALL to all AFL locals in 
the state to fight the Broyles Bills 
(Continued on Page 13) 


URGENT 


The Worker is seeking files or 
copies of the’ Midwest Daily Rec- 
‘ord and The Weekly Record pub- 
lished in Chicago in 1938-39. IE 
you have such papers or know 
where they can be ol! or 


‘used, ‘please call RAndolph 6-5580 


am 


would oppose the bill in its 


immediately. 
a — | 


How Jimerow Planders Virginia 


Wall Street’s Byrd Machine Menepelizes Politics, Robs the Peeple 


ee government - | ginians, a third" of whom are ® 
“ates when tasted to the rulers of Negro. Boss of the machine iso iom of the Negro people, |and city employes, such as Com-}where the Ford assemb y plant 


the people alene. The Fiaonge oh Demecratic U. S. Sen. Harry} voting restrictions and ‘monwealth attorneys, county andjemploys some 1,500, in ‘ane 
themselves, the | Flood Byrd, the millionaire apple |tricky _ registration qualifications {city treasurers, have no tenure. |dezen are Negro! In other es a 
only safe depositories.” Thomas grower who was elected-to the}have deprived more than three-|Their tenure and salary is deter-|tries they are restricted almost en- 
Jefferson. - ‘Senate in 1984 by only seven per-|fourths of Virginia’s adult popula-|mined every year by the State | tirely to the least skilled and low- 
By ‘Alice Burke cent of Virginia’s adult popula-/tion of the right to vote. — Compensation Board which was|est paying jobs. | 
) RICHMOND, V tion. Previously he was Governor Virginia is controlled by 2 com- | éstablished by Byrd in 1984. The} Negroes who do find jobs in 
@- lof Virginia. © bination of Wall Street industrial-|board is chaired by Byrd’s right- industry are the last to be hired 
For two decades the notorious V; the “cradle of democ- |#% and big landowners operating | hand man, E. R. Combs, who is|and the first to be laid off. In 
Byrd machine has had a strangle- at _ "se q Baan through one of the most en-|also secretary of the State Senate. |the tobacco industry in Richmond 
hold on the economic, political | racy,” itse ae — x i al | trenched and vicious olitical ma-|For both his jobs he makes — workers with as — - a 
and social life of 2,677,773 Vir- vicious system Jimcrow - ‘chines in America—the wealthy,!$10,500 yearly—more than ig seniority are bein | 
Smee eee asses eaaes ganas nes eesneanasnaashesacennns despotic and =n ‘Byrd Governor's salary. © lesen of speedup ot aan 


| machine. Besides: this, the Compensation me 
A handful of ‘men, hand-picked Board, through the state; pays| More than anything else Byrd 
by Byrd, run the machine. The part ian sastenies of county and|and his masters fear the unity of 
machine, in turn, through its con- city officials. Because of this gov- | Negro and white. The movement 


1 Ee ee trol of Sie Pinmatio Party and ernment employes have to toe the to abolish segregation has been 


| | ’ : state and federal patronage, runs | mark, Thty dare not say a word| growing, ‘This ts being answered 
What Frank Graham a App ointment every government department— against the Byrd machine and its with increased terror and @icious 


Means to People of Carolinas ‘state, county and city. lieutenants—otherwise it’s a pay-| White supremacy” ravings. The 
Here's how the set-up is con-| cut the next year or no job. Less| machine plots to squeeze millions 


: NOTE: This week- Junius Scales, chairman of the Carolinas ‘t trolled. | than one-tenth of one percent of out of the people by the proposed 
District of the Communist Party — ——. wi pico — H, | * the state employes are Negro. sales tax in order to maintain the 
has written a guest column about No arolma, Ww Sai and - ALL OF THE STATE em-! Thanks to the Byrd machine, |Viclous segregated dual. school 
generations of his family were born and reared. —SAM H ployes, as well as certain county |the Wall Street bankers and in-J system. ~ 


Scales ia, ei dustrialists who own controlling } . 
By Bes —— ——— interests in most _ of southern in- | THE LOCAL PRESS and radtio. 


istrict, Communist Par SRS SESS ER pe 
re Vit ee reseed we Od saesecy i apie waive | a en eon 
“Liberal” ‘machine Democrats, right-wing trade union leaders, and | fea N ies : ‘ me stranglehold, and the super-profits 
many Negro people gave the new Senator blankcheck support, con- | 3 See THE NATIONAL OPPRES- of -Wall Street, depend on the 


vinced that he can do no wrong. The Dixiecrats and the more See PAY . icdntinuation of the Timcrow na- 
reactionary Democrats were enraged. ie Wife, |SION of the Negro people is the} sion.) oppression ae the Negro 
Most North Carolinians consider Dr. Graham something of a | Be ae {chief reason why Byrd has been people. They shudder at the 


“radical.” He has been president of the University of North Caro- ‘ee Bee able to rule Virginia and why Wall growing unity of Negro and white 


lina smce 1930, and has contributed toward making it the oustand- | Street is able to drain huge supel-|to abolish segregation, because it 
ing Southern university, and a center of liberalism. Profits out of all Virginians, Negro threatens their ie 
| aS well as white. ’ 3 ‘ 
|} But Byrd's control over Vir- 


However, Graham's desire is to make progress without hurt- et fee : Fates sampeititien’ saul tani 

sa and scligious educational campaign. ” This dulls his ability BEBE "ee and of Wall Street against the a ea ‘qlee the Virginia 

to come to grips with the material. and economic basis for the | growing unity and militancy of the , 
people. Twelve cross burings 


}delegation in Congress which has 


Ee, | 
turies-old subjugation of the N ople. 5 Re : ; > ee 
er me dak ee: wr ee | : signs i | have taken place in Virginia dur-[ lined up the reactionaries in Con- 


oe , om them | 8ress to defeat progressive legisla- 

Gus RAHAM’S progressivism had serious weaknesses before the | : ee eget ent od the |tion, and enact anti-labor, anti- 
war (witness his red-baiting in the Southern Conference for £ sthe weve Nat ‘Tener lek te! people's measures. 

Human Welfare). These weaknesses have intensified since the war. , famous rebellion against the slave-| Byrd is a supporter of the Tru- 

Recently, especially since Roosevelt's death, he has SEN. HARRY BYRD __ |holders. man bi-partisan war drive and 

engaged in more frequent red-baiting. He is tied Wall Street and plantation own- {joins with the administration in its 


completely to Truman's foreign policy and war Negr oes Sta g rs fers rule the state and the people red-baiting, its loyalty oaths and 


iekacen. 
pay the price. . Virgimia’s’ indus- unconstitutional efforts to outlaw 
The State Department used him to give lib- trial workers, as the workers of all the Communist Party. 


eral coloration to its machinations in Indonesia Boycott Ov ~ |southern states, are robbed of $10} While he opposes Truman’s 


“2 (much as it used Mark Ethridge, another Southern ait romis speec 
_jiberal for similar purposes in Greece and Bul- | ee ee ee on eet sea ial pemerstiies 
garia). Lately, he has become. a. national com- seen at a glance—sub-standard | legislation, Byrd actually is a great 
mittee member of ADA. He is not so brave ( Brutality housing, poor health and under- laid to Truman as are the other 

| i a ~ fr we aoe as ye “se pang ase : nourishment are everywhere. The ‘southern reactionaries who give 

Brisiaracn ve s. He uphe e action of lesser Univer- | ruman 

'. FRANK GRAHAM sity officials j in “a te we John Gates, editor of The GREENVILLE, N. C. — The sagnegined — —s ng ee to mn dee eas ort 
Worker from speaking on the campus because he was under in- Negr o people of this eastern cme = an pao pra which is poor unk peepee 
dictment. Many of the Democratic hacks who fought him — North Carolina black -belt town is ent an tae Harry” “" te 
in the ’30s lately ‘have had kind words for him. ee ae are: fighting back against Jim! 13+ Byrd is called by Virgi - | FOR TWO DECADES, while 

However, Graham is not the customary type or Southern row. — workin ovle 7 
ate and od people are asking why he — — a of | Sts February 2, George, Ray: famous ae pag ne ped has seco ng Virgin ions 
é answer in the peculiar position t Nort aro occu- {mon Whitheld “_@ young JNegrol ayitural workers m his anponle 
pies in the South. The Democratic Party in North Carolina has veteran, was wai ay for a ae orchards. He serves Wall Gosestt in ae Sal ree wan — ; 
ruled, when possible, with a velvet glove. A policy of force and jlady in the lobby of a movie the-| well. There is no minimum wage | } - Re. atl 
violence was used against the Negro people only in Reconstruction [fatre in the Negro section of town.|]Jaw. The child labor law is com-| But oe Lsiiieiatuieg- inane 
days, ‘and to destroy the unity achieved with small white farmers |He was rudely. ordered to leave} pletely inadequate. & the fight to smash the B ‘- ma- 
in the Populist period. Subsequently, under the guidance of men |by the white theatre manager. | * | chine. Slowly but surely ~~ unity 
like C. B. Aycock, Josephus Daniels, O. Max Gardner, and the pres- {Whitfield replied he would leave) yy THESE AGENCIES are|0f the people against the machine 
ent Governor Scott, corporatfon rule has proceeded under the i he met the girl he was wait-| 4s ictered b Byrd’s henchmen. |has been rising. It has gained 
guise of liberalism, paternalism, and “go forward” programs in for. The theatre. manager ‘ead weak th + f 
marked contrast to most other Southern states. two cops and the three of ot te we Bagg sn. or “ys oh al ser = tly in the past few 
* et jthem drove Whitfield to the city utility workers into the militia se Two years ago, around Roose- 
PITE all the talk of “progress” and “solving the Negro prob- jail. He was told to get out of the|1946 and defeated the workers’ velt’s program, a loose grouping 
~ actual conditions of the Negro people are not a great {car and: was knocked cold as he demands. Tuck then jammed of Negro, labor and other pro- 

: deal better than in the rest of the South. Although the Negro pop- stepped from the door. 2 through one of the most vicious gressive forces came within sight 
——— a ee eons were in aang soe He gained consciousness several | anti-strike laws, which prohibits|°f victory. A switch ‘of 25,000 
East, polics tater = ‘agg pee 2 i e * nag al : hours later in jail with his head{organization of city, county or}|Votes would have defeated Byrd 
hs teat ‘hain. y n WwaY* |badly beaten. In spite of pleas by | state employes, for reelection to the Senate. 

- Negroes . are being driven from industry, unemployment is os Snly Vhysician he was ro) At Mie very Reed fe) ee * ae Sle 
i: g. The proportion Rais meuh on ~ sag gh ‘fused medical treatment. As a re-| mailing out thousands of letters | to the Board of County Super _ 
tion, as compared to chanel is one of the lowest in the South. As sult one of his eyes is probably|to Virginia farmers, postage paid aa Nee aaiaan Clie 
- might be expected conditions of white workers are bad. The aver- |?° rmanently damaged. “: me race 96 x pa niga {Hill wes elected t ‘te! - cto 
age weekly unemployment compensation payment is the lowest Mr. Whitfield was tried on r t 7 ad a woe he City Council. A labor man, presi- — 
in the country. As a ot Scott’s “go forward” program, the |three charges: (1) trespassing, for pe . rere im pou. 3 and (dent of the Richmond Gente La 
minimum compensationshas just been raised from four dollars to six }|Which he was fined $15.00, (2) re- anak of the Taft-Hartley Act, |bor Union, AFL, was elected to 
ome per Tg Only a = he gree of — — indus- (3) a ar tr 60 — in ial bes All working Virginians pay the |the State Legislature. Fhe Negro 

workers are organized, there is an anti-c os sho law | assaulting an OnICer, ays 
on the books. <j jin jail. The case was appealed a > Byrd ee wre —: ol ~ aaa hear | 

_. Under these conditions the people are Lsieinhen more de- |and is pending. — ire a _— a | Dozens of Neath ond Liber aie 

| The Graham appointment must be considered as recog- Meanwhile people in the Ne- are .z. Segregation and dis-|dates have run for election to 

: nition by the state and national administrations of the fact that we |8'O community from various or-| crimination is enforced by law. various local offices. 
are entering a a period of growing mass struggles. It is an attempt ganizations and clubs, sparked by Schools for Negro children. are} ) * : 
to use Graham's liberal reputation to encourage illusions about ‘members of local 10, FTA-CIO,|far worse than those for white| THIS YEAR’S ELECTION f 
the Democrati¢ Party and it is a concession to the common people. |staged 4 one-week boycott of the children. _Negroes receive the Fema 0 and the State Lewisla- 

Graham’ re a, = recent Statements indicate that mass theatre which was one a lowest wages, live in the worst} ture presents a real opportunity to 
movements Carolina can ensure a progressive vote from |Per cent effective. Meetings of|slums, and er most from ; 
him on such issues as Taft-Hartley, Mundt-Nixon, minimum wage, Negro citizens were held aa a| of medical, ‘ad ome hospital perma pragelbece. hice - 

‘. gnd health insurances The common people cnnot lean back com- {letter was sent to the head of the| care. : excellent rtunities to elect @ 
~ placently because: they see in him a person far superior to. corpora- {theatre chain in Raleigh demand-| * : | Negro and candislates to the 

_ tion lawyers like McLendon and party bosses like Umstead and jing: that he fire his manager, in| PARTICULARLY VICIOUS is Legislature provided that the la- | 
| “Waynick. There will be pressure ‘on Graham from two directions. |Greenville. After the boycott althe almost complete exclusion of ‘bor movement will join with: the | 

_ Reactionary pressure will come from his support of the Truman Ad- |theatre official arrived, fired the} — from Virginia’s major in- ‘Negro people and progressive | 
om on = ome nada 9h -dke ‘other pressure that :must eee wes med fe ustry—textile. Most other indus-|forces and work out a j 
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, a rdi Tena nts 
yet Rent Cut | 


CHICAGO. —A double-barrelled 
drive by tenants against the no- 
torious Mrs. Sadie Elardi, 665 W. 
Blackhawk, rent-gouger extraor- 


‘ dinary, scored major victories this | 
Noyes, 1226 Frontier, chairman of 


week. 


Thirty-five of the landlady’s 


tenants were .awarded rent cuts 
as high as 50 percent by the Office 


of Housing Expediter. Many of 
the cuts were made retroactive for 
periods ranging from a few months 
up to several years. 

At the same time, an attorney 
for some of the tenants, Max R. 
Naiman, filed a 
district. court asking the appoint- 
ment of receivers to manage six 
tenements owned by Mrs. Elardi. 
_ Naiman also asked Federal Judge 

Philip L. Sullivan to issue an in- 
junction restraining the landlady |_ 
from ‘harassing her tenants or col- 
lecting eapewree rents. 


Suits . have Suny: been filed | 


etition in federal’ 


by Naiman on behalf of 34 tenants 
for triple damages of $98,000 for 
over-ceiling rents in the Elardi 
properties. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Gertrude 


the Chicago Tenants Action Coun- 
cil, announced the rent cuts won 
through appeals to the Housing | 
Expediter. 

McKinley Wilson, one of Mrs. 
Eliardi’s tenants at 1212 Frontier, 
had his rent reduced from $18 to 
$7 per week. Mrs. Loula Corg- 
gions, 542 W. Elm, had been pay- 
§ng Mrs. Elardi $17 per week for 


three years. Her rental was cut 


to $7, and she is suing for the 


of the three-year 


overcharges 

period. 
Mrs. Noyes pointed out that 
“the Office of Rent Control is 


landlord-biased, but victories like 
this can be won through organiza- 


tion and consistent effort.” 


Hit $75,000 Grant to: 
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I talian _Am erican Unio nists 
lash Broyles Bills, Libonati’ 


CHICAGO. —.A. 


group of. Italian-American: ‘trade ‘unionists here this. week con- 


demned the Broyles Bills. in.a blistering denunciation of Sen. Roland V. Libonati (D-17th), 
the author and chief sponsor of the bills. “We wish to make it clear that Sen. Libonati 


S-W Speedup Speeds — 
Workers Out of Jobs — 


(Continued from, 2A) 


heart and .a turbine. where his 
guts ought to be.” _ 

For example, suppose a new job 
on the drill press comes in. How 
many. pieces is the operator sup- 
posed to put out an hour? Based 


Jon the hardness of the metal, the 


diameter and the depth of the 
bore, the books say this is what you 
must turn out! 
Of course, the company also 
goes through the motions of try- 
ing to find out what the worker 
can actually produce. - — through 
time study. But in the last analysis, 
“the book” is always right and the 
worker always wrong — _ according 
to Stewart-Warner! 
o- ® 


: 


resentment among the workers. & 


e-caused. accidents. 

is is. one thing that the com- 
pany fears because there’s nothing 
like a life lost, a mangled arm, a 
wave of industrial disease. to kindle | 


fati 


Recently, the ‘workers through 
their union filed a grievance over 
a whip-cracking job rate that was} 
set in Dept. 2, requiring a miini*} 
mum of 790 pieces per hour. The 
company “re-checked” the rate 
with its productivity bible of 
standards and refused to cut it. 

“That night,” the local union 
paper reports, “the man - running 
the job cut a piece of his finger 
off in the machine, and—lo and be- 
hold!—the very next day the rate 


Br czas not reflect the opinions: of the 


‘great rfiajority of Italian Ameri- 
cans, who strongly ‘reject the fas- 
cist implications of his actions,” 
pa pointed out. 


“Sen. Libonati, like Mussolini, 
thas introduced his thought control 
|bills under the slogan. of suppress- - 
ing the ‘red menage.’ The. tragic 
history of Italy has demonstrated 
that such’ measures lead to the de- 
struction of organized labor . and 
all Genuine démocratic opinion.” 


The statement’ was signed by 
Emest De Maio, Pat Amato, Louis 
J. Abbate, John T. Bernard, Sam 
ppane, Umbert James Rigali, Or- 
lando Conforit, Anthony Tallarico, 


all of the United Electrical; Radio 
land Machine Workers; 


Gene. Bar- 
ile, of. the United Shoe Workers; ’ 
fAl Verri and Anthony Cavorso of 
the. . United Farm Equipment 
Workers; Mario Manzardo of the 
United - Steelworkers: ‘James Pinta, 
Le Roy Testa, Peter Nardi, Eugene. 


D. Parenti, Anthony Bruno; Rocco 


T.. Maramonte, Arthur Sortino, 


* 


was cut to 510 per hour.” 


Charles Romano, James T. Carsel- 


In the group assembly depart- 
ments,: the company last year elim-| 
inated the time ‘allocated for .truck- 
ing, repairing and inspecting. The 
{assemblers .are supposed to _per- 
form these little chores themselves 
but the rates make no allowance 
for them. 


lo, all‘ of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers; and A. De fulis,-of the Trans- 
‘port Workers Union. 


In some. departments, the union 
contests as’ many. of 90 percent of 
the rates on new jobs set. by the 
company. Frequently «a militant | 
fight results in a lowering of the 
rate. But the union’s fight is hind-| 
ered by the log-jam ‘of grievances 


ExtendBroyles Group 


(Continued feats 2A) 
came from the AFL Staunton 
Trades Council, Staunton, Ill. “A 
resolution passed by the council,| 
which qamenpes 13 Tocal unions; 


|Broyles probers were reported ‘to|. 
be hesitating about proceeding. 
Father Clarence Parker, rector’ 
of St. Marks Episcopal Church in 
Chicago this week released a 


who will now . receive $20 for 20 


weeks! 


_ declared: | 
fie. x Bcoylss Bills. ‘index the 
pretense of legislating 
Communists, actually « seeks to 
make it a crime for the AFL and 
other labor organizations to follow 


against 


statement signed by scores ot 
prominent Hyde Park citizens con- 
demning the Broyles Bills. 
Among the signers were: Prot. 
Edith Abbott: Dr. Curtis W. 


Reese, director of Abraham Lin- 


The radio assembly department 
works on a conveyor. And here the 
pace is stepped up simply by sped- 
ing up the belt. ‘- 


Automatic screw machiné oper-:editorials in the company paper, 


| 


past to the indignation of the 


The company’s answer in the 


workers has been more “patriotic” 


And even the vwovlsies: Sials still 


have their jobs may begin to won- 
der why, under Mr. 
“free. enterprise” 

productivity - and 


Knowlson’s 
system, higher 
improved ma- 


chines are a threat to the worker 


ators complain that their machines 
are geared to the highest possible 
speeds. . 


' more “Why-I-Love Stewart-Warn- 


coln Center; Prof. Robert J. , 
er’ contests, more red-baiting. 


the aim of creating better con- 
Havighurst; Rabbi Ralph Simon; 


ditions for working people, so that instead of a path to higher wages, | 


shorter. working hours and more 


members and officers of labor|FP 
unions could: be prosecuted, fined 
or imtprisoned. re. |e te 

Governor Stevenson was urged: 
this week to veto the $2,500 ap- 
propriation. for a Broyles Commis- 
sion witchhunt on college cam- 
puses, The request came from 
’ William H. Miller, state director 
of the Progressive Party of I)- 


linois. 
* 


IT WAS learned that the 
Breyles Commission held a secret 
meeting in Springfield last week 
to discuss the campus probe. Plans 
for the Broyles group raid on the 
University of Chicago and Roose- 
velt College campuses met with 
such a_ storm. of indignation 


throught the state, that the 


Prof. Ermest W. Burgess; Joseph 


|Cook, president: of. United Steel- 


workers Local 1029; Dr. Anton 
J. Carlson; Dr. Maud Slye; Rev. 
OFa8 } ridolf Carlson; Prof. Samuel 


i ms 
You don’t have this kind of 


speedup in a plant without the ac- 
compere toll of ill health and 


| 


Mr. Knowlson, with a net profit leisure. 


of more than $3 million. last year 


is not exactly a “partner” with the 
laid-off Stewart Wateet: “worker 


Mr. Knowlson may object ‘that 


now weré “talking socialism.” We 
are! ! 


K. Allison; Rev. Joseph M. Evans; 
Rabbi Elazer R. Muskin. 


* 


ALL members of the legislature 
received letters urging defeat ot 
Broyles Bills signed by Emest 
Samuels, on behalf of the North- 
western University Chapter of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

Dr. Samuels declared that the 
bills wo@ld “create in our schools 


a climate of suspicion and. dis-|° 


trust, of regimented opinions, of 


hypocrisy, of everything alien to 
true Americanism.” 
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- state -commanders 
|  (Kleuskens was the man who drummed a. 
| . Peoria Negro’ Legion post out of the organiza- 
_, stion because, it 
-- Paul: Robeson. 


Hi}. mission was to send: a 
Z * Broyles; ’Klewskens’ diol ‘McMackin to “Wash-° 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BROYLES artis I 
Libonati - - and Fascism USA 


(Continued from 1A) 


bludgeon civil rights under the guise of “fight- 
ing Bolshevism.” 

_The Broyles Bills, now in the. Illinois Legis- 
lature, follow a pattern of similar bills now 
pending in a score of states. These bills origi- 
nate in Wall Street and in every case are being 
propelled through state legislatures by the 
Legion. 

At the 1947 national convention of the 


Legion in New York, Elliodor’ Libonati intro-_ 


duced the- resolution ‘commending Gov. Green 
and the Illinois Legislature for setting up the 
Broyles Commission. 

In a lecture on “Subversive Activities” be- 
fore the American Legion College on Feb. 23, 
1947, Elliodor Libonati stated that the [linois 
Legion was already prepared to carry on a 
witch-hunt against progressives in the state. 

“We have developed a cross reference file 
of cards on people active in subversive work,” 
he said. 
On April 28, 1947, two months before the 
Broyles Commission was created, Sen. Roland 


V. Libonati introduced a bill in the Illinois ) 


Legislature calling for registration of ° “secret” 
organizations in the state. Almost two years 
later, Broyles brought in his bills saeeye 
the exact language of the earlier Libonati bill 
_.' Jt was reported that the Illinois Legion 
even named the 10 legislators and five “public 
members” who make up the Broyles Commis- 


‘sion. It includes nine leading Legionnaires. 


. -. Two of the “public members” are Omar J. 
McMackin and William P. Kleuskens, both past 
of the . Hkinois Legion. 


oO poente: the violent attack on 
2 the great Negro singer 
appeared in Peoria in 1947.) : 

* Sen. Paul Broyles, head of the Commis- 


—_ is Legion commander in Mount Vernon, 


One of the first acts of the Broyles Com- 
delegation including 


a 2 tae 


| heart: bf the 


ington to confer with the House Un-American 


Committee. 


On Feb. 13, this year, Broyles olidlieanied a 
ten-state conference of Legion “Americanism” 
directors in Indianapolis, outlining Legion legis- 
lative strategy in Illinois. Since then, bills 
similar to the Broyles. Bills have been intro- 
duced in many of these 10 states. 

If anyone still has any doubts as to who 
is running the show down in Springfield, con- 
sider these facts: 

The proposal for the setting up of the 
Broyles Commission in this state came out of 
an Illinois Departeseat ‘Convention of the ° 
Legion. 

Resolution No. 21 at the 30th convention 
of the Illinois Legion. called for “legislation by 
the next General Assembly to set up a State 

Commission.” 


Loya | 
The bill. introduced in Springfield. this 


_ week to make the Broyles Commission a per- 


manent “State Loyalty Commission” only re- 
veals how members of. the legislature perform 
like trained ‘seals at the bidding of the Legion! 

However, it must be clear that the master 
plan comes out of the general headquarters of 
American fascism—namely, Wall Street. _ 

Libonati, and his associates carry out this 
master plan to the letter. 

Last fall, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
issued a booklet called “A Program for Com- 
munity Anti-Communist Action.” It detailed 
the job now being done by the Broyles Com- 
mission, 

The Chamber’ of Commerce directives say: 

“Expose programs should be carried on by 


_ state governments, where Communist activities 


warrant this. States might well model their 
programs on the excellent committees in the 
state of California and Washington. . . . 

_ “At present only four or five states have 
legislative committees on this problem; but 
there are at least a dozen states where such 
committees ought to be established.” : 
The fight against the Broyles Bills is not 
merely a fight for the civil rights of Commu- 

nists. and’ progressives. In Illinois, it is ee: 
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CHICAGO.—Chicago’s tockyards were “The 
Jungle” that Upton SinclAir wrote about when 
Fred Buske began working in the yards more 
than 50 years_ago. | 

Fred, now in his 60's, is a butcher at Armours, 
what they call a “hot opener.’ 
treacherous job, done at a breakneck speed, with 
-@ maximum of over 600 pigs an hour. 

He came to work one morning recently. His 
mind seemed too far, far away. When the first 
hog reached him, he ayipmpted to open the hog 
with his finger. 

The other workers, neticing his peculiar ac- 
tions, helped him get started with his knife. He 
made the day. But he never returned the next 
day. 

When he showed up a low days later, he didn’t 


. . Know his own name or where he lived. He was 


’ Opening hogs is a | 


taken to the company doctor, who sent him 


home. 
Fred Buske was seen wandering around aim- 


lessly on Ashland Avenue. He stopped at the 
home of Juan Cortez, a fellow worker, to beg 


a morsel of food. 


Friends took him to the union hall and after. 


a search, some relatives were found. He spent a 
few days in the hospital. He is home now getting 
better. 

The boys at work sent him a little donation. 
After 50 years in the yards, Fred Buske didnt 
have anything to get him through a bad time. 

The hog chain rolls on without him. Mr. East- 
wood of Armour & Co. has been voted a $50,000 
bonus, in addition to his $102, 000 yearly salary. 

The cry of Armour & Co. is still more speed, 
more hogs, more production, more profits. How 
many more Fred Buske’s will they produce? 


95% of Workers Laid 
~ Off in Chicago Stockyards 


| CHICAGO. —Sweeping layoffs, almost as widespread as those that occurred, when 
the Packers went on their sit-down strike against OPA, have hit Chicago’s meat indus- 


try. 
‘usual. The biggest plant, Armour|— 
& Co. of Chicago, has laid off 
approximately 2,000 workers and 
the rest of the industry is feeling 
the same-situation in proportion. 

In Armour, for example, they 
are killing 70.sheep per hour and 
the workers were advised that no 
Armour plant throughout the en- 
tire circuit is killing more than 90 
per hour, which is about one- 
_ fourth normal production for this 
time of the year. \ 

Men with as much as 26 years 
- of service in the sheep kills have 
been laid off. The Gut String De- 
partment of Armour has been‘ shut 
down indefinitely. and the entire 
crew laid off. 

Hours have been slashed to the|™ 
minimum, and it is fortunate that 
most workers are protected by a 
36-hour guaranteed work week, 
which prevents staggering of the 
_work week. A fair estimate would 
_ give us about 25 percent of the 
packinghouse workers in Chicago 
now, laid off. 

The accompanying Borts to 
speed workers up where gangs 
have been cut too low is indicative 
of the packers’ intention through 
speedup to have aj eons | 
lower payrolls. 


ASK ACTION 
On ARMOUR 
GRIEVANCES | 


CHICAGO.—Armour & Co. this 
week received a strong demand 
from the CIO-UPWA local in the 
Chicago plant to settle more than 
100 grievances which have pi a 
up. 

The demand was contained in 
a strongly-worded resolution 
which indicated that “drastic ac- 
tion” may be taken by the work- 
ors. 


Many of the grievances nealve 
speedup, cuts in piece rates and 
discharge. of active union people. 
Some 30 to 40 active unionists and 
ocal leaders have been _ dis- 
charged, it was reported. 


The local pointed out that there 
has been no arbitration thus far 
this year. The company has re- 
fused to designate an arbitrator 
although seven months have 
elapsed since the contract was 
signed, 

The local stated: “The growing 
tension in. the mew ri unless eased, 

ic 


While this is the normal slow season (Lent), layoffs this time are much deeper than 


e 


‘And That's No ‘Bum Steer’ 


CHICAGO.—Wilson workers are still chuckling over an in- 
cident that happened at the plant gates before the recent NLRB 


election. 


‘CIO packing union men were hawking leaflets to the workers, 


and shouting as they passed: 


“Support the CIO union.’ 


Nearby, two girls were packing a pile of leaflets for the com- 
pany’s “independent” union. They gazed forlornly at the CIO hand- 
billers, who were attracting all the attention. 


Suddenly, they walked up to the CIO ’ers. 


shout something too,” the girls said. 
“Why, just tell ‘em the truth,” 
“Shout ‘support the company union’. 


straight faces. 


“Say, we want to 
“What shall we shout?” — 
the CIO men answered with 


Gratefully, the girls turned back to distribution of their leafiets. 


“Support the company union,” they yelled. 


, eaton. eee 


“Support the company 


Wilson Workers Rall y 


For Contract Fight 


CHICAGO.—Wilson & Co. workers here this week fol- 
lowed up their smashing election victory over company 


unionism with a fight for a chain-wide contract. 


of the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers at Wilson rejected the 
company’s offer of a ‘separate 
agreement covering only the Chi- 
cago plant. 

The wunion’s vigorous stand in 
the contract fight was ‘under- 
scored by two important factors: 
(a) Wilson profits declined 63 per- 


}cent during 1948 as a result of the 


effectiveness of the strike and con- 
sumer support for the strikers; and 
(b) the UPWA scored a smashing 
success over the red-baiting com- 
pany union in the March -4 elec- 
tion. 


Despite the fact that layoffs are 
now becoming the company's 
weapon against the union, workers 
were reported to be rallying in 
support of the UPWA local, with 
dues pyaments as a strong baro- 
meter reading of the _ union’s 
strength. 


Packing Labor Unity 


CHICAGO.—At the _recently- 
held NIRB election at Wilson & 
Co. between the UPWA-CIO, 
Local 25, and the company union, 
two AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutter and Butcher Workmen lo- 
cals, 83 and-:.116, came out in 
support of the CIO, 


They advised the workers that 
even though the top leadership of 
‘the two unions. had differences of 


opinion, they should vote for and | 


support UPWA-CIO, Local 25. 
REWARD OFFERED: - 7 
Bill of. Rights to thousands of 


| readers today who will find the 


ee 


| builders tomorrow. 


_. {the 


| 
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Leaders 


Right Wing 
Frantic at 


Soap Works 


To the Editor: , 

Recently the phonies who have 
this local union of 1,000 workers 
at the Armour Soap Works have 
been growing more frantic and 
desperate. 


They started out by trying to re- 
fuse to pay per capita tax to the 
International because it refused 
to engage in witch-hunts. 


While this clique has ‘been 
fighting the International Union 
they have forgotten about fight- 
ing Armour & Co. and its speedup. 

When the last election of local 
officers rolled around, they had a 
hand-picked election committee in 
cooperation with some of the gang 
who directly intervened in the 
election machjnery to steal the 
local election. 

A group of active union men in 


the plant felt that this was too 


much,. and sent a. delegation down 
to the International o ce to pro- 
test. The International officers 
urged that the thing be resolved 


through. working out a deal on 


the local election, When a com- 
mittee of the unionists 
saa election, Richard C., 
Saunders, “president” of my 

100, replied by beating u nee 
half his 


Williams, + who was about 
size. | 


otested 


| 


ILLINOIS 


| 


“Our workers are never satisfied ... Armour & Co. 
gives them jobs. ... Now they want to eat too!” 


The Illinois Worker 


STAR-LIGHT 
By Joe Steel 


HE ARMOUR STAR, a company sheet, speaking for 
the second largest member of the meat trust family, 


is a cozy little sheet. 
in each Armour “employe.” 


It likes to pretend personal interest 


It prints touching pictures of individual ‘workers, their wives, 
and their babies, and it enlarges upon the great opportunity to 
“advance”—te “make good.” An Armour worker need only work 
hard and keep faith with the company and his future is assured. 


(In passing we might point to one other rule for ms 
which the Armour Star hints at by its tirades against 


—| That rule is “fight the reds.”) 


ing good 


mmunism. . 


Notwithstanding all the sweetness and light of the Armour 


Star, its main interest sticks out like a sore thumb. Bluntly speak- 
ing, it is to get the most production out of’ every man and woman, | 
with the smallest possible payroll and the highest possible profits 


for the company. 
k 


“PLENTY FOR ALL’ 


THE ARMOUR STAR seeks to dignify its business of profit 
boosting by quoting from a speech from Justice Brandeis delivered 
in the year 1905. Said Justice Brandeis in part: 


“The employes should strive to make the earnings of any’ busi- 


ness as high as possible . 


. make this aggregate large and there will 


be plenty for all among whom it is to. be divided,” 
The big question is who did Brandeis have in mind when he 
referred to “all ‘among whom it is to be divided?” 


One thing is clear. 


for the men and women on the production line. 


This formula did not work out so well | 


Sure, speedup 


increased and so did production, but, the Armour workers found 
this a good way to work themselves out of a job. 

Now men and womne with up to 26 years seniority are being 
laid off. And all they have to divide is. their social — pay- 


ments and an aching back. 


* 


HUMAN MACHINE 


WE WONDER if the Armour Star will feature the story 
Fred Buske, who spent 50 years workin 
unable to think of himself as a human 


of 


for Armour, ‘til he was 
eing, and now imagines 


himself as only part of a. machine? 
Well, we must not let them forget about Fred Buske, and 
see to it that adequate security is provided for him and all the 


other workers in packing. 


The main obstacle, however, is that labor leaders like Murray, 
Reuther, a like-minded people in packing, still think ‘along the 


: mere spok 
workers 


n by Justice Brandeis in 1905. They still preach to the 
e gospel of “partnership” with free enterprise, and salva- 


tion through Truman’s election promises. 

But workers are realizing more and more that only by relyin 
on their ®wn strength, organization and. militancy, can they wad 
off the attaeks of the war-minded and profit-greedy corporations. 


Big Locals Hit Broyles Bills 


CHICAGO.—The_ recent meet- 
ings of the two largest local unions 
in District. 1, Wilson Local 25 
and Armour: Local 347, went, on 
record unanimously condemning | 
the infamous Broyles seditious. ac- 
tivities bills now pending in the 
Illinois -State pare eg in 
Springfield, 

The members of both these 
unions are veterans of red-baitin ting, 
‘union-busting campaigns direct 
at the destruction of their unions, 
and their reaction to the: Broyles 
—_ was quick and vigorous, 


| 


The Armour Local also voted 
to urge the International union to 
conduct a union shop election in 
the Armour chain nationally as a 
basis for a demand for a union 
shop in the coming contract. 


- Both locals elected delegates to 


the International | Convention. 
Delegates from Local 25 are Jack 
‘Souther, Charles. Hayes, Joe Za- 
britski and Sam Parks, From Local 
347 the delegates’ are Samuel 
Curry, . Earl’ Weaver, Georg 


a 
overt Michael Santina, Leon 
y and Herb March. | 


DEFEND DEMOCRACY IN 
OUR SCHOOLS AND STATE — 


The Feinberg School Purge Bill is the most reactionary single meas- 
ure ever to pass the State Legislature. It strikes at the heart of demo- 
cratic education of our children and the rights of every teacher. 

The Scanlan Bill barring the use of public buildings to organiza- 
tions on Attorney General Clark’s “subversive” list is a shocking denial 
of freedom of speech and assembly. | 

Speak out at once: Wire Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, State Capitol, Al- 
bany. Insist that he veto the Feinberg school purge bill and the Scanlan 
public buildings bill. Ask for an executive public hearing. (See Page 2). 
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Truman Pledged.No Rent Hike 


Rob Hall digs up the President's election prom- 
ises — and, sure enough, here's another one hes 


‘broken, 
—See Page 6 
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Layoffs Hit Steelworkers 


When the steel industry starts slowing up, it's 
bad. So Bernard Burton examines how bad and 


reviews some job proposals. 
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_ AFarmer Appeals to Unionists | 


Excerpts of a speech by a leader of the Farmers 
Union. - 
—See Page 10 


Court Prompts 
Budenz to Fake 
‘Conspiracy’ 
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If you want to take your pooch for a trolley ride in San Fran- 
cisco from now on, better make sure he has a dime with him. Here 
Mrs. Beverly Peck learns of the new ruling from the conductor 
while her cocker spanie] looks unhappy about the whole thing. 
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Bosses Act to 
Beat Down Wages 


By Bernard Burton 


New York City’s reputation as a union town is being 


| shaken by one of the greatest 


‘history. As this is being written, 32,000 taxi workers are pre- 


paring for strike, bringing the to- 
tal to more than 50,000. Another 
7,000 brewery workers have voted 
overwhelmingly to strike for a 
new contract, if necessary. | 
Starting with the lockouts of 
9,000 Railway Express employes 
and 7,000 Big Six bakery workers 


and drivers, the walkouts have 
been forced by the kind of em- 
ployer arrogance not witnessed 
since the’ open-shop days of the 
20’s. And, ironically, they began 
breaking out a short time after 
the O'Dwyer administration gave 
itself glowing creditfor an era of 
peaceful labor relations. -__ 

In contrast to the 20's, how- 
ever, the employer attacks have 
been levelled, for the most part, 
at old, established unions—the 
‘AFL Brotherhood of Railway 


Clerks, AFL Teamsters, 
Bakery Workers, CIO Brewery 
Workers, AFL _. Longshoremen, 
AFL Jewelry Workers. And there 
are others, such as CIO United 

_ Electrical’ Workers, Local 475, 
locked out by the Segalock Zipper 

Co. : ee 

BEHIND the contemptuous at- 
titude displayed by the employers, 
large and small, is their hope that 

wing unemployment’ and the 
ag in repeal of the Taft-Hartley 

Act will cow the workers and pro- 
vide more scabs than they could 
obtain in a period of “labor short- 

' age.” Se The be 

But that hope is rapidly fading 
as the workers remain solid, even 

‘ though many, especially in the 
four-week bakery lockout, are now 
facirig evictions and near-starva- 
tion. | 

In many’ instances, the employ- 
ers are again falling back on their 
old divide-and-conquer method of 
seeking to pit 
white. Progressive trade. unions, 
however : y those affili- 
ated with the newly | 

Harlem Trdde Union Council, are 
balking such efforts, as in the 

Larkin strike in Harlem. 


< all : 


But there arbspther -union-ffi- | 


AFL 


egro. against 


_established,| teachers 


strike and lockout waves in its 


¢>—_—_—_—__——. | 
cials whose die-hard:- Jimcrow 
practices are encouraging the em- 
ployers—“King” Joe Ryan, for ex- 
ample, lifetime president of the 
AFL Longshoremen. Negro long- 
shorémen have been forced to 
picket his office in a fight to stop 
Ryan and his henchmen from 
forcing them off the waterfront. 
iF ee 
|’ ONE of the most arrant dis- 
plays of employer contempt was 
exhibited in the taxi dispute. 
First, ‘the employers completely 


— 


a 


By Arnold Sroog - | 


baeked the conference, which will 
turn the heat on the O Dwyer Ad- 
ministration, which has kept silent 
in the face of the campaign to 
end the KKK policy. of. barring 
housing to Negroes. Delegations 


off by assistants to assistants. and 
a petition bearing the names of 
more than 3,100 residents of Stuy- 
vesant Town has been ignored. 

Leading the fight is the Ten- 
ants Committee to-End Discrimi- 
nation in Stuyvesant Town, an or- 
ganization of tenants of the giant 
project. A poll conducted among 
the tenants of the development 
recently showed 62 percent voting 


anti-Negro renting policy 

Arrayed against the multi- 
million dollar board of directors of 
the giant insurance trust stands 
the groap of sponsors of the April 
9 parley, which will be held at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel. A par- 
tial list of the conference's back- 
ers includes cartdonist Bill: Maul- 
din, a tenant in the project; Dr. 
Alphaeus Hunton, Council on Af- 
rican Affairs; James 
Wise, 
ance; Rep. A. Clayton Powell. 

Also: James E. Allen, chairman 
of the N. Y. State Conference of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
Jr.; Bishop D. Ward Nichols, Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal] 
Church; Agernon Black, State 
Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion; Councilman Stanley Isaacs; 
Nathan N.. Padgug, American 
Jewish Congress; Clark Foreman, 
Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare; Prof. Bernard J. Stem; 
Dr. Lloyd -H. Dailer, Urban 
League, and Charles Levy, 
NAACP. 

DOZENS of organizations are 
expected to sénd representatives 
to the conference and it is ex- 
pected that the O’Dwyer. Adminis- 
tration'’s refusal to act on the issue 
will play an important role in the 
forthcoming éleetion campaign. 
“We cannot,” gays the call to 
the: conference, “as Americans 
who firmly believe in the’ Constitu- 


ignored an invitation for a con- 


tion ‘of the U: S$; and in the-prin- 
iple that “all. men are ¢reated 


A notable list of sponsors has @— 


to the Mayor have been brushed |. 


for democraey and ° against the|- 


es Waterman) 
Council Against -Intoler- | 


_ With the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. stubbornly 
Negro policy in the Jimcrow Stuyvesant Town housing development, tenants in those houses 
have called a citywide conference for April 9 to map a campai 


Campaign Gains Against 
Metropolitan Lite Jimcrow 


refusing. to change its anti- 
gn to break the ghetto walls. 


The committee, which represents 


for what the vets really need.” 


MEMBERS of the Veterans Committee Against Discrimination 
picket the home of the chairman of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; Frederick H. Ecker, at 660 Park Ave., to protest discrimination 
against Negroes at Met’s Stuyvesant Town Housing Development. 


3,000 veterans belonging to the 


American Veterans Committee and Jewish War Veterans, refused 
to join the picket line of the Catholic War Veterans against the 
Cultural Conference for World Peace. It challenged Richard Mc- 
Tigue, CWV New York County Commander, to “come out fighting 


equal’ accept this sort of situation 
in the great city of New York, 
where, according to the slogan 


'|reiterated hourly on the city’s own 


radio. station, ‘eight million people 
live together—who are all entitled 
to enjoy all the blessings of de- 
moeracy regardless of race.’ Can 
you? “ : 7 


e (Continued on Page 15) 
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By Michael ‘Singer 


fairs last Thursday and went 


éver struck at the fundamentals of 
democracy.* It waited -until the 
final minutes to ‘jam through the 
‘Feinberg: teacher-purge bill and 
the Scanlon measure prohibiting 
subversive” groups from using 
public. buildings. | 
Despite thesé’ iniquitious bills, 
which evoked the. sharpest and 
most vital debates heard in either 
House this year, the people of the 
state can be proud of their 
strength, because four other anti- 
democratic measures were killed. 
The four bills introduced that were 
beaten back are: | 


© The Mauhs bill in the Assem- 
+ Oe outlaw. the. Communist 


_;@ The Mauhs bill. to*witch-hunt. 
| out of jobs—a bill. that 
was even worse in some respects 
than the repressive Feinberg leg- 
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gislatures in the history of the state wound up: its af- 
It achieved virtually nothing in the interests of the 
two of the most vicious blows 


st ‘and defamed the 14 million citizens of the state with 


tain groups’—meaning the Com- 
munist Party specifically — from 
the ballot. The measure, pager 
whittled down to eliminate the 
words “Communist Party” passed 
the Senate unanimously but was. 
tabled in the Assembly Rules Com- 
mittee three hours before adjdutn- 
ment, | | af, 
© The McMullen bill to bar and 
fire all Communists from city and 
state jobs. This measure passed 
the Assembly 148 to 2. It was: 
blocked in the Senate despite ter- 


tionaries to force it to a vote. | 


The, witch-hunt drive, though 
powerful and partially successful, 


of six fronts. Only two pro-fas- 
cist bills passed. This is a testi- 
monial to the vigilance of the: pro- 
gressive «forces. of the +: that 


tific pressure by bipartisan reac-}: 


was nonetheless stymied: on four) 


capitulation of the struggle is 
made, . bh hoe 

Only the fact that Majority 
Leader Feinberg, named yesterday 
as the new chairman of the Public 
Service . Commission, . demanded 
passage of his bill on the grounds 
that his “personal prestige” was at 
stake, ‘brought the measure to a 
vote. eS, 

The American Labor Party eyvi- 
denced tremendous influence in its 
fight to keep New York City leg- 
islators on the democratic Pen 4 
For the first time in over a year, 
it reasserted. itself in the halls. of 
The Feinberg bill ¢an still be 
beaten. If the stru here proved 
anything it showed that continued 
organized pressure and mass cam- 


i 4i@yDbe ‘Scanlan bill to bar “cer- | 


cannot be overlooked wiieui<a ‘we- 


d 


: can stay Gov. Dewey's pen 
Rees siguing? the measure. 


“We cannet stand by and do 
nothing in the face of a giant com- 
munity financed in great part by 


all the people of the city, in which | 


all the people do not share. We 
call this. taxation for discrimina- 
tion.” : hae: 

While the conference is expect- 
ed to bring forward a plan of ac- 
tion covering the whole city, the 
tenants themselves are going 


{ahead within Stuyvesant. Town, 


tackling the insurance trust on its 
home grounds. A membership 
drive is in progress to enrol resi- 
dents in the tenants organization 
and a series of lectures are being 
held on the question of admitting 


Negro families. 


A TINY OPPOSITION group 
has finally shown itself in the 
project, which so far has limited 
its activities to heckling at ten- 
ant meetings. It is believed that 
the group was organized among 
Metropolitan employes. living in 
the project. | 

e specific demand raised by 
the tenants .is that the still un- 
rented apartments in the wee 
on which construction work is sti 
continuing, be opened to Negro 
families. At present, Metropolitan 
has refused to permit Negroes to 
apply. : 


Fight Company Union, 
At Family Service 

In protest against an attempt to 
ram a company union down their 
throats,’ Family Service employes 
at Commpnity Service Society dis- 
tributed thousands of leaflets in 
front of CSS offices in 12 Manhat- 
tan and Bronx communities, The 
workers belong to Social Service 
Employés’ Union Local 19, CIO 
United Office. and Professional. 
Workers ‘of America, **'*'* §% 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE to%be tried ‘and con-. 
victed, sent@ficed to a: 10-20-year jail sentence, without 
haying the right to testify in your own. behalf? 

That is what is happening in the ‘case of William | 
Z. Foster, chairman of the Communist .Party. 

His fellow-leaders of the Communist Party face 
10-20 ‘years in jail for “teaching and advocating’—for 
nothing else—the theories of -Marxian- Socialism. If’ 
they are framed and railroaded, so will he be. : 

But Foster is too sick to stand trial; the Court 


legal right. 
right to fight back. - 

But Foster's testimony is vital to the defense. It 
was he who led the reorganization of the Communist 
But this is just the “crime” for which 
he and his colleagues face long jail terms. Yet he— 
the man who did most to reorganize the Party—is de- 


Party in 1945. 


_— 


You Can Help Right This Wrong! 


doctors agreed. ‘He has asked for the common priv- 
ilege of giving testimony IN WRITING to the Court. 
Judge Medina has.denied him this ordinary decent 
Foster is being tried without haviiig the 


“entire case? 


to the Court. ° 


citizens, regardless of 


- 


ee 


Editorial 


nied the right to make a written deposition to the Court. 

Is this anything but. an effort to railroad the case? 
Is this anything but an effort to keep from the public 
—and the jury—some of the most vital evidence of the 


We urge widespread public demand for William Z. 
Foster to get the right to state his views in writing 


We urge expressions of public opinion by all . 


— to right this wrong. 


*. 


Peace Demand Jolts V 


a7 
‘ ‘ 


WARMONGER CHURCHILL PICKETED ON ARRIV AL HERE 


| Winston Churchill, here for another of his war speeches, was 
met with a picket line of peace-loving New Yorkers. This is part 


of the picket line which greeted him on his 


arrival. 
—The Worker Phote by Peter 


How Court Helped Budenz 


Dream Up Stool 


By Max Gordon 


The little man with the hard, bitter, shifty look was an- 
swering all questions put to him by the prosecutor accord- 
ing to plan. But in spite of his Going his duty by the govern-- 


mient, there was something lacking © 
in the government's case. It was 
estan an element. 


For four days, the little man— 
known to the world as Louis Bu- 
denz, the professional turncoat— 
had been reciting a mass of care- 
fully tailored: yarn§ made up to 
fit the indictment against. Ameri- 
cas 12 Communist leaders. 


He was ‘the government’s chief 
witness. He had told of private 
conversations held with one or an- 
other of the defendants, of. com- 
mittee reports he alene had heard 
them make, of fancied: group dis- 
cussions which only the most naive 
could believe took place, of 
strange letters he had seen which 
had completely disappeared soon 
afterward. 


All this calculated ‘nonsense was 
designed to cover the nakedness 
of the ~ government's frameup 
against the 12 Communist off- 
cials, to provide some cover, false 
as it was, for the phony charge of 
“force and violence” and “orders 
from abroad.” 

| | * . 

STRICTLY SPEAKING, the 
“orders from abroad” fantasy was 


not in the indictment, but it was 
good stuff with which to excite 


ja “conspiracy,” 


the prejudices of jury and general 
public, 


Of course, anyone having the 
slightest acquaintance with the 
Communist , movement would 
know what unadulterated bunk 
the Budenz tales were. But the 
government figured neither: the 
jury nor the public had such ac- 
quaintance, 


Still, as we: said, there was 
something missing in the govern- 
ments case. The indictment 
plainly read there was supposed to 
have been a “conspiracy” to “teach. 
and advocate the Marxist-Lenjnist 
doctrine of the duty and necessity 
to overthrow the government by 
force and violence.” 


Budenz was saying alot about 
force and violence. It was gib- 
berish, but still it went by the 
name of “evidence” since it came, 
in the judge's eyes, from the 
sacred lips of a sworm witness. 
Neither he nor the prosecution 
had, Raheeves; Said a thing about 
and they had, to 
in order to make a case. 


Far from showing conspiracy, 


the~ government itself was intro-. 
ducing a mass of documents, re- 


ports, resolutions, pamphlets, 
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JUDGE MEDINA 


speeches—all printed. in news- 
papers, magazines, books which 
were sold right out to the public. 
These were the official documents 
of the Communist movement, the 


very ones which the government 
was trying to use for its own case: 

They certainly did not. add up 
to a conspiracy. They added up, 
in fact, to the opposite, to a move- 
ment that plainly worked out in 


‘the open, letting everyone in even 


W we know what our State Department. 


means by Soviet aggression: 


Russians come here to talk peace and play the 


piano. 


Last week’s peace conference in New York 
City should be getting on Tom Clark’s list soon: 
eigen 


on es of en: the 
by penoty, i SU Peas 


on its most serious mistakes. And 
they also showed Budenz was a 
phony. Far from demonstrating 
“force and violence,” they proved 
the Communists were organizing 
the people to resist the vio fom of 
fascism, new wars and the intensi- 
fied. exploitation of monopoly cap- 


ital. 
*% 


HERE IT WAS that Judge Har- 


1old- R. Medina decided he had to 


take a hand. If the government 


.{was not going to bring in testi-| 


mony about conspiracy, by God 
the would. 


And he did. 


Prosecutor McGohey, a cada- 
verous-looking individual with 
gray hair, had just read the first 
sentence of the. Preamble to the 
Communist Constitution, adopted 
at its July, 1945, convention. _ .- 

“The Communist Party is the 
party of the American working 
class, basing itself on the 
ciples of _ scientific Sockslnas 
Marxism-Leninism,” 
declared. 

“Now, Mr.- Budenz, will you 
tell the court what this means?” 
McGohey asked, before a_ sur- 


the sentence 


oe AS a 


prised _courtroom.- To suggest 
(Continued on Page 12) — 


its when some 


crickets. 
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World Cultural 
Leaders Urge 
US-USSR Amity 


By Joseph North 


The startled partisans of war re- 


ceived a setback that resounded 


across the oceans last week.. The 
Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace successfully con- 
cluded its deliberations in New 
York. And it formed a permanent 
committee that would carry on, its 
spokesmen declared, until “peace 


thas been assured,” 


The comfhittee. ee to carry 
out the conference decisions 
promptly began a campaign to 
obtain the signatures of millions 
in America to 
peace.’ : 


More: -Dr. Hariow Shapley, 
conference chairman and one 
the world’s eminent scientists, . is 
appointiig delegations tp present 
peace resolutions to the President, 
Congress, the Secretary of State 
and the United States leans to 
the United Nations. 


* 


THE PERMANENT COMMIT- 
TEE which consists of the 650 
eminent American scientists, writ- 


conference issued a statement that 
described the three-day meeting as 
a “tremendous success.” 
“It has demonstrated the will of 
the American people to keep open 
the channels of communication be- 
tween the United States and all 
other nations of the world,” the 
statement said. “It has also indi- 
cated their desire that all differ- 
ences be settled by peaceful nego- 
tiations.” | 

The government moved rapidly 
to counteract the effects of this 
Conference which it tried to par- 
alyze by every conceivable meth- 
od. As the sessions ended, the 
forces that plot war struck back 
with two principal weapons: 
-1—To shackle_ America with the 
war-inciting and world-dividing 
Pact by. propelling it 
through the Senate with a token 
debate to befog the Amefican peo- 
ple before they get its ominous 
purpose. 

2—To hustle into prison the 
Communist leaders on trial at Foley 
Square in the effort to pulverize 
all democracy in America—begin- 
ning with those who have proven 
themselves. the most stalwart, 
unyielding partisans of peace. 

The vindictive State Department 
also declared: that it would not al- 
low the foreign. delegates to go on 
a national tour which the commit- 
tee had arranged for them. Peace 


proponents throughout the nation 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Point of Order 


| . 
By ALAN MAX 
| § 


People are still wendesiies what happened to 
the “100,000 Pickets” that the Hearst press 
ised would surround the conference hall. 
seems it was all a typographical error—they meant 


nc 


The State Depaitment: is trying to sell us the 
#Atlantic ‘Pact as a dove of peace. The 
1 heuld sdémand: it be» pigeom-holed.: 91: 


peop 


“a roll call for. 


ers and artists who sponsored the. 


ad 


- OverComingPeace 
~ Parley at Paris 


By Joseph Starobin 


peace has ever rece#ved. 
‘As of March 25, according to}. 


Paris, the magnificent vane of France,-is going to be}. 
host to an unusual congress within three weeks, 
Congress of Fighters for Peace. It. will be held bat April 
20 through April 23rd. And it’s? 


etting an avalanche of support 
~~ all four eorners of the earth 
such as no previous movement oe 


> 


the Liaison Bulletin of the Organ- 
iing Committee, the leaders of or- 
anizations representing 310 mil- 


Shon people had affirmed support} 


for this Con 


s. That was a jump} 


of sixty million within four days. 
You can imagine: what the figure 
must be today. 

Two organizations united to. 
sponsor the Congress last January, 


but its already 


them in scope. 


far bey 


Gne. 


was a6 om 


ordinating Office of Intellectuals 


for Peace which grew out of the| 
Wroclaw Vongress in Poland last: 


—— 
* 


E SOVIET RUSSIA 


TODAY 


‘ HEATING THE COLD WAR 
The aims and effects of the North 


- Hantly analyzed 


Atiantic Pact in raising the tem- 
perature of the “cold war,’’ bril- 
by the Soviet 


5 sa rae Boris Leontyev. 


, - sians 


SOVIET WOMEN 


Meet them in Muriel Draper’s warm 
and vivid account of how the Rus- 
weitomei her inte their 


homes and their factories, their 


; ' schools and their theatres, on her 
* 9. visit to the USER. tee. 


pe Hi 


Z 


ALEXANDER FADEYEV 


A profile by Amy Schechter of the 


head of the Soviet delegation to the 


’ Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace. 7 


e 
PUZZLED ATOM 


f° will atomic energy be used to build 
- OF break? Mary Van Kleeck con- 


§ SOVIET RUSSIA TO 


trasts American and Soviet posi- 
tions on atomic control in her 


review of Fear, War and the Bomb 


by P. M. 8. Biaekett. 


CHINA AND -THE USSR 
American armed intervention and 
Seviet policy of scrupulous nen- 
intervention in Chinese civil war 
contrasted in a vigoroOus analysis 
by Frederick V. Field. 


SCIENCE ON THE FARM 


How the farmers of the Budyonny 
tive Farm in the Ukraine 

' science to defeat drought and 

Gruple the grain yield, as told 
gei Danilin. - 


RALPH PARKER REPORTS 


On the growing Soviet cultural links 
with Europe and on the Moscow 
Art Theatre’s hit, The Green Street. 


And Jessica Smith's Review and 
Comment on the meaning ef the 
North Atlantic. Pact, Theodore 
Bayer’s Your Questions Answered 
and book reviews and other features, 
all fin one issue, the April issue of 
SOVIET  RBUSSIA TODAY, the 
American magazine about the ‘Bo- 
viet Union. 


Begin an eight-month introductory 


subscription for only $1.00 with 
thig April issue. 


Single copies 15c 


use 


by 


#114 E. 3tnd St. New 
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a World 


t. The other is the World 
Federatian of Democratic Women, 
which assembled ‘its own, tremen- 
deus movement in Budapest last 
December. 

But it would be wrong to think 
of the Paris meeting as determined 
by these sponsors. Actually, it’s the 
‘biggest thing Europe has seen. 
By stressing just one. single issue 
—fighting mobilization for peace. 
—it is attracting outstanding cul- 
‘tural, scientific and religious lead- 
ers, as well as the apagpeeit for 
‘labor and politics in a score of 
lands. 


THE SIMPLICITY of. the ap- 
peal is symbolized by the majestic 
— just issued, bearing a 
rto unpublished drawing of a 
dove by Pablo Picasso. __.. 
oe yg Amati of who's 
1 Congress and taking 
part in it: the French Conkeders: 
tion of Labor has voted to support 
tit. So has the Council: of Polish 


fi Trade Unions. The Soviet coopera- 


tives have issued a call for support} 
from cooperators the world over. 
The organizations representing 
feleven million Indo-Chinese, now 
highting for their independence 
| from rance, have asked for the 
Si to take part. Sixty-four of 
ina’s leading authors met in Pei- 
ping on Mareh 20 and voted to 
delegates; 1,200 delegates of 
I Peiping’ s state-owned enterprises 
idid the same. 
| In Brazil, a national congress of 
outstanding intellectuals for peace 
| is being held on Apri} 9-10. 
| In Romania, such a congress 
‘took place on March 29. Lazaro 
|Cardenas, former president of 
|Mexico has voiced his support. 
|Cuba is sending her outstanding 
poets and public figures, some of 
wham visited the Peace Confer- 
ence at the Waldorf last week-end. 
j Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 
The Churchman, _ voiced his 
pport. In Italy, the most distin- 
guished artists, critics and women’s 
‘leaders are going to Paris, among 
them Giulio Einaudi, son of Italy's 
president. J. C. Crowther, the Brit- 
ish scientist, is heading up a na- 
tional committee in London. In 
fact, the first national committees 
| have also been started in Belgium, 
1 Brazil, Holland, Hungary, Norway 
and Switzerland. The Academy of 
pMpcscal Sciences of the USSR has 
| added ‘its voice. That’s how it has 
| been going all over the world. 
| -.It will be a great ihiceanetaiiliain 
|for peace and | of the peace 
| forces of the’ world which, as the 
i call says, are stronger by far than 
the war-makers, It is a movement 


of individuals and organizations,| 


but itis non-partisan. Any one who 
wants peace can come, whatever 
| his differences with his fellow-men 
on other issues. It is a movement 
| which has burgeoned up through- 
jout Europe winter and is 
spreading like wild fire into Asia 
and Latin America. 


Why? Because the peoples of 
the world are afraid that the war- 
|makers. over here are thinking of 
eee ward war. And the peo- 
ples of the world feel they can stop 
the war-makers. 
How?. By demofi8trating to the 
‘men who rule our country that 
‘war would be actively opposed by 
the decisive majorities of the ma- 
jor countries of the ‘world, parti- 
-cularly: in western Europe. If the 
Soviet oa were attacked, all of; 


‘Europe, and = 


| Latin rica would rise up to} 
on ng yn gigee Paes eal. may » ee: 


( 


| 


cifist organizations, 


hie § ni , Murder of Greek Unionists” say 8 gns -omaled in “ap ae a the White House. 


of American progressives in 


the «4 nese people. 
How Herbert Hoover used “re- 


the historical record_ of that time. 
But compared with Hoover, United 
Service of China (USC), a Henry | 
Luce controlled “relief” agency, is 
doing a much more brazen job. 

In its widely circulated 1948-49 
appeal for “relief” to China, USC 
openly terms the appeal as “other 
lefenses.” It calls upon “farsighted” 
American citizens to “send your 
gift to USC —. 

THE APPEAL takes great pains 
to explain: 


frontier both for Christianity and 
for the protection of our free en- 
terprise system. The investment of 
our interest and our gifts now will 
bring large returns of peace and 
world understanding.” 

As if he still is afraid that the 
American people may not get the 
point, Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of USC, personally writes Jetters|’- 
appealing to all that “American in- 
terests in China are worth pre- 


American imperialists are now usin 
strument to fight the Chinese er and to split the ranks| 
—— y with the struggle of 


lief” to play reactionary politics in| 
the first world.war is new a part of 


“We believe China’ 
presents to America a _ strategic 


“relief” as an in-®—— 


‘ACT NOW with us in building 
| America’s other defenses?” 

This, notwithstanding the fact 
that the .great majority of the Chi- 
nese people are not Christians and 
‘that there has never been such a 
thing as a Christian civilization” in 


China! 


American missionary “workers to 
stay on in the Liberated Areas is- 
sued last January by the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in 
China (an affiliate of USC) of 
which Henry P. Van Dusen, the 
advocate of armed intervention for 
Chiang Kai-shek, is chairman, it 
says 

As the New York Times recent- 
ly declared: “What we have to do| 
is to ally ourselves in China, as 
we have done elsewhere, with 
forces that make for benefiical 
change and that in the end will 
make for freedom.’ We believe no 
ether agencies are more important 
to this end than the Christian Col- 


leges.” 


BUT USC is not only using “re- 


lief” for reactionary political pur- 


serving, and therefore, “won't you poses; it also takes upon itself the 


In a nannies of policy urging 


Relic? ia N asks Scheme 
o Intervene Against Chi 


task of “serving to interpret China 
‘to Americans.” This “most impor- 
tant double program” makes USC 
not only a reactionary instrument 
against the people of China, but 
also a_ reactionary propaganda 
agent in the United States to whip 
up sentiment forsmore aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek and to slander 
the Chinese people's liberation 
movement. 

Therefore, it surprises no one to 
find USC has been conducting a 
number of meetings throughout 
the country glorifying the corrupt, 
fascist Kuomintang regime and at- 
tacking the Chinese people. 

It should be clear to everyone 
that USC is nothing but a reac- 
tionary, interventionist outfit of the 
American imperialists. On its let- 
terhead one finds, in addition to 
‘Henry Luce and Van Dusen, such 
ardent advocates of open military 
and financial intervention in China 
as William ‘Bullitt, Walter Judd, 
General Albert Wedemeyer, Gen- 
eral George Marshall, James Far- 
ley, Charles Edison and a number 
of Chinese reactionaries such as 
Lin Yu-tang and Wellington Koo. 


However, such = selt-styled. pro- 


gressives as Phillip Jaffe of the 
China Aid Coanalit an affiliate of 


| (Continued on Page 7) 


position of .any basic aspect of 
American foreign policy since the 
first betrayal of Israel. And the 
still-growing movement against 
the pact is even more significant, 
striking as it does at the heart of 
the Wall Street-State Department 
program for war and world domi- 
nation. 

The scope. of. the protests—and 
the fears—stimulated by the North 


Atlantic Pact was indicated by 


Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., writing in 
the Washington Post: “The most| 
serious doubts, as the debate gets 
under way, he noted, “come from 
Protestant chuch groups, from .pa- 
rom honest 
idealists and from sincere believers 


in the ‘one-world concept of the 
United Nations.” 


Specifically, - objections have 
been voiced by such groups as the 
National Study Conference on 
World Order of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; which*yoted op- 
position to the’ military ° alliance— 
despite the_appearance of ‘State: 


Department.’ Counselor Charles} 
Boh1e n°‘ specifically. : to. sell the 


Asia, and much of pact. 


Soraty’ ch urch acy | ediicdtional 
FOS? citing ne 


agreement -is to insure the world 
against another war or specifically 
to contain communism within pres- 
ent bounds, there is danger it will 
‘have an opposite effect. 

| Among other church groups to 
register concern over the war al- 
liance was the Oregon Council of 
Church Women, describing it in a 
letter to Secretary of State Ache- 
son as a “radical departure” from 
traditional U. S. policy. 

THE AGGRESSIVE NATURE 
of the North Atlantic Pact was 
brought to a nation-wide radio au- 
dienge week,. when. former 
vice. president . ‘and Progressive 
Party spokesman Henry A. Wal- 
‘lace termed it “this war alliance,” 
and said it “moves the heart of 


America right ‘up to the muzzle 
of the first gun fired in Europe. 
And it commits us, without the 


right of deciding for ourselves, to! 
yes European war.” 


posin dishon of ree 
“defenee” Nabel : ost 
Jace. asked: 


/ 


Could the treaty which put guns! 


* @ ~_— 
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More Groups Denounce 
The Atlantic Pact 


The North Atlantic military < ference on Foreign Policy, warned| peace? Has it ever happened in 
liance is evoking the widest om “if the main purpose of the 


'the world that the massing of 
armed men brought peace? Has 
it not always brought war? To 
call the Atlantic Pact a peaceful 
thing,” the Progtessive Party lead- 
er asserted, | “is hypocrisy and 
nothing less.” 

Not only from the political left 
and non-partisan groups, but even 
among those whose orientation has 
been anti-Soviet there have been 
rumblings of discontent.. The For- 
eign Policy . Association’s Vera 
Micheles Dean and Blair Bolles 
have criticized the alliance, with 
the latter writing: “Nobody keeps 
the peace by an alliance race. AF 
liances simply. inflate suspicion.” 

The American Association for 
the United Nations and the United 
World Federalists have been re- 
ported as concerned with the fact 
that. the pact would — the 
United Nations. | 


on the pact, Wal-| > : 


the Soviet had mili-| 
tary bases on the Mexican border? | 
The Canadian border? Or Cuba? |§ 
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Program Proposed as 
Layoffs Hit Steelworkers: 


By Bernard Burton 


One of the country’s most important economic storm signals began to rise last week 
when news of layoffs and the shutting of furnaces and open hearths in steel began to 
break through the press. The sudden “tapering off” in steel, which the Journal of Com- 


merce calls “the nation’s ~ basic®— 
raw material,” pointed up again 
the impossibility of planning for 


full employment under capitalism: 

For only a few weeks earlier, a 
poll of top steel company execu- 
tives had brought forth the “con- 


clusion” that there would be no 


slowdown in this industry until 
the end of the year, or possibly 
not until 1950. But a few days 
later a large big business paper 
‘was referring to “the, breathtaking 
speed of the steel transition.” © 

And hardly had top CIO lead- 


ers finished pooh-poohing a series 


of proposals from the United Elec- 
triacl Workers, third largest CIO 
affiliate, for a program to meet 


labor leaders were’still selling their 
members the bill of goods that the 
cold war-budget will bring a pick- 
up in jobs. That, for example, is 
what Emil Rieve, president of the 
‘CIO Textile Workers, told his 
members who are among the most 
severely affected 

But the Journal of Commerce, 
which tries to vive the facts to its 
hard-headed Big Business _ sub- 
scribers, is one of those employer 
voices which knows better. 


Commenting on the argument 


swing in production and jobs, the 


mass unemployment, than mem-*to keep this in mind: In the final 


bers of Philip Murray’s Steel Union 


began to get caught in the wave 
of spreading unemployment. 
: . 
REPUBLIC STEEL closed two 


electric furnaces in Canton, O.; 
Allegheny Ludlum shut two open 


hearths and a furnace at Bracken-' 


ridge, Pa.; Crucible Steel shut two 
open hearths and an electric fur- 
nace at Midland, Pa. Slowdowns 
and layoffs“hit plants of Bethle- 
hem and other companies through- 
out the country. The layoffs were 
made more severe by attempts to 
‘up the workers still on the 

job. 
~The growth of unemployment, 
which only the Marxists and left- 
wing union Jeaders foresaw, threw 
government economists into. a 


analysis, it will not be the cushion- 
‘ing demand for armament pur- 


on in but the domestic civilian 
demand.” — 
Pointing out that heavy indus- 


extended area of the economy,” the 
papey anxiously asks what hap- 
pens now that war-depleted pipe- 
lines and inventories have been re- 
built?” 

* 


THE JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE doesn't say it, but this is 
the reason that Big Business seeks 
so frantically to heat the cold war 
into an active one. For it looks 
forward to a high profit shooting 
war as the means to emptying the 
“pipelines and inventories.” 


that the cold war means an up- | 


poses that will determine metal | 
supply and price. trends ‘from here | of 
Storation of the Wagner and Nor- 


try has become “the most over- 


. ; | 
In the face of all this, most top|CIO leaders who also see this as t $50 per thousand and $6. per 


buy direct from LAM 


a way out, this is not the view of 
the workers who first wind up pay- 
ing for the biggest profits in history 

That is the alternative. contained 


| colors, 


‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, 


the CIO and AFL, to working 
people in all communities of the 
city, to join together in the. May 
Day parade for peace, jobs and 
democratic rights, which will be 
held this year on Saturday,. April 
30. 


The conference has urged all 
participating organizations and 
groups to begin immediately to set 
up their May Day Committees, 
plan their May Day activities, and 
develop a campaign among their 
membership to bring out the 
broadest participation of workers 
and their families. 


The United Labor and People’s 
May Day Committee elected by 
the conference announces dhat the 
following: material on May Day 
is now available for general sale 
and distribution: 


A May Day pamphlet, in. two 
epicting in photographs 
and drawings the development of 


May Day in the United States, 


jand outlining the issues and tasks 


confronting the people today. 
This pamphlet may be purchased 
at $50 per thousand or $6 per 
hundred. 


May Day buttons, including, in 


| addition to the standard button, a 


series of buttons with individual 
slogans. These include: Repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act; Act for 
Peace; Defend the 12; Save the 
Trenton Six; and For the 30-Hour 


i 


i 
’ 


‘ 


Week. Buttons may be purchased 
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‘Join the May Day Marchers’ 
Committee Urges Unionists 


The United Labor and People’s Committee for May Day, 


attended by 1,000 delegates from trade unions, shops, and 
‘community organizations, has issued a call to members of 


o— om 
hundred, and $4 per hundred for 
fhe standard buttons. : 

The committee urged that or- 
ders for material be placed imme+ 
diately at the Committee head- 
quarters, 13 Astor Place, Room 


Italian Labor Body | 


Hits Atlantic Pact 


ROME (ALN)—The Italian. Fed- 
eration of Labor (CGIL) de- 
nounced the North Atlantic military 
pact with a manifesto in which it 
said: “Who will war profit? Cer- 
tainly it will not profit workers, 
peasants, white collar employees, 
artisans, professional men and all 
who live by their own labor. War 
is necessary to all the privileged 
cliques. . . to maintain their de- 
clining™ privileges, increase their 
profits and consolidate their dom- 
ination over the working people. . . 
War is the negation of the most 
essential of all freedoms, the free- 
dom to life. Let there be no war 
against anyone. We demand that 
Italy should not join any military 
coalition, that she should not join 
the Atlantic pact.’ . 


in the proposal of the Communist LAMPLAND, newest center for Medern Lamps 


Party that the workers unite»their 
‘efforts for a program which in-|te fit YOUR purse. Choose from Ceramics, 


cludes: 

® Raising and extending unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

© A large scale federal public 
works program, including housing, 
health projects, school construc- 
tion. 


® Increase, extend and improve 


social security old-age provisions, 


paper declares that “it is necessary with the benefits to begin at 60. 


In addition, to prevent . unem- 


ployment from rising even more 
rapidly, the Party urged: 
© Immediate, complete repeal. 


the Taft-Hartley Law with re- 


ris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 


©. An immediate wage raise of 
25 cents an hour. 


® A 30-hour workweek at 40 
hours pay. 


® Protection of the rights of 


Negro workers, in such things as 
heavier layoffs, upgradings, exclu- 
sion from many jobs and indus- 
tries. 

® Resistance to speed-up. 


® One-dollar hourly minimum | 


wage. 

© Guaranteed work-week and 
guaranteed annual wage. — 

© No overtime work while there 
are workers without jobs. 


panic. ee 


And if there are top AFL and 


SUNDAY STROLL IN BERLIN 
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in New York, makes iIndividually-styled Table 
and Ficer Lamps te suit YOUR taste at prices 


Satin-filnish Brass, Spun Aluminum and Weeds 
of Oak, Maple. Walnut ia all finishes. Large 
selection ef shades te mateh 


THE “MANDARIN” Reg. 19.95 
26°" high. Fine ivory pottery with 
embossed green leaves. Base in | a 


Maple, Limed Oak or Walnut. 
Matching shades in all colors. 


Free Interior Decorator Service! 


|_We design and make lamps and shades te 


| 


‘ 


' 
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your order. Alse see our complete line of 
modern tables, prints 
and pictures. 


LAND 


579-6th Ave. bia 


near 16th Street, W.Y.C. Ee Nee 


dally 9 to 6:30. B53 3 


PHONE AL §-6072: a 


START SPRING 
WITH A 


BANG! 


TO MEASURE? 
We specialize | 


in. custom- 

made suits 
and they ARE 

master pieces 
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25% off 


ON ALL - 


+4, 
t 


. SUITS - 
TOPCOATS © 


@ New fabrics, new colors 
and above all distinctive styl- 
ing. All sizes, all models, all 
suits superbly hand-tailored. 
See Joe & Paul for the “touch 


of tomorrow” in men’s wear. 
> 
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_ 177 STANTON STREET, cor. Essex, N.Y.C. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY Bevin’s anti-Semitism was protested by. more than 1,000 
pickets at Pier 90 North River, as he arrived on the Cunard liner Queen Mary to sign the North At- 


Oe. 


Rota gee Bee 


lantic Pact. The demonstration was sponsored by the Joint Committee to Combat Anti-Semitism. 


Political Pot 


Over Seat of Bloom 


Whether the Congressional seat in the 20th District left 
vacant by the death of Sol Bloom will be filled before the 
general November elections depends on whether Gov. Dewey 


will order a special election. 
yet the Governor has not indicated 
what he will do, although the 
usual custom is to wait about four 
weeks or more after the death of 
an incumbent before a special elec- 
tion is ordered. The late Con- 
gressman died March 9, 
Although the Manhattan West 
Side district is overwhelmingly 
Democratic, Republiacns tend to 
make a better showing in special 
elections than in general races. 
The results of the recent special 
election in the 5th Assembly Dis- 
trict, a considerable portion of the 
20th Congressional District, show- 
ed that in a four-way race—Demo- 


Witchhunters 
Move Against 
Southerners 


NEW ORLEANS.—Evidence of 
the extension of ~ witchhunts 


throughout the country mounted’ 


this week as Professor Oakley 
Johnson of Dillard University. and 
other progressives in the South 
were handed subpoenas to appear 
before federal grand juries in thei; 
Iespective. districts. Alice Burke, 
state chairman of the Communist 
Party of Virginia, was also sub- 
‘poenaed. | 

The Civil Rights Congress and 
other organizations are protesting. 
and urging other individuals and 
organizations to do likewise. Pro- 
tests are being sent to Attorney 
General Tom Clark. 


i. 


Parma GM Election 


PARMA, O.—The United Auto 
Workers, CIO, beat the AFL by 
a vote of 836 to 184 in an election 
at the new General Motors Chey- 
rolet plant here. 


By Rob F. Hall 


Truman Promised to Protect 
Your Rent-- What Happened ? 


WASHINGTON. — Congress this week completed passage of a rent control bill 
which will increase rents and facilitate decontrol of rental dwellings in many towns and 


cities. President Truman — the bill, aking it law, then issued a statement praising it 
a-© 


warmly as a measure which 
cilitates the making of adjustments 
necessary to correct injustices 
against landlords.” . 
“In particular,” said the Presi- 
dent, “the Act will be helpful in 
the case of any small landlords 


who may not be obtaining an ade- 
quate net operating income.” 
Speaking in Yonkers last Octo- 
zer 29, candidate Truman said: 
“Do you want your rent boosted 
20 percent next spring? All right, 
if you don't, you most certainly 
ought to prevent it by voting the. 
Democratic ticket straight, and 
then they cant do it. Cast your 
‘vote for yourselves, in the interest 
of yourselves. Dont cast it for 
those lobbyists.” ° 
_ The terms of the bill as finally} 
worked out by the Conference 
‘Committee representing the Son. 
ate and House have guaranteed 
that there will be rent increases. 
It will be a lucky tenant whose 
rent hike is not more than. 20 per- 


cent before the year is out. 


The rent- -increasing section of 


i. 


WE APPEA 
T0 OUR READERS: 


L 


The LABOR PRESS BAZAAR is scheduled | to take place 
May 20-23 at St, Nicholas Arena. The success of the Bazaar 
will not only be a great demonstration of support for 
our fighting press but will alse resolve ‘urgent financial 


problems. 


The time is short. Merchandise must he colleeted now. 
We.do not expect. rich merchants to stock our Bazaar. 


We are counting on you, our Daily Worker and Freiheit 


readers. 


We therefore call: on our 
merchandise now. 


readers to begin collecting 


Every new item can be used. Get 


contributions from your shop and neighborhood store. 
Organize “groups of workers in your industry to make up 


merchandise for the Bazaar. 


‘Rush all materials: tthe LABOR PRESS BAZAAR office 
at 35 East 12th Street For additional es call 


Algonquin: £7954. 


~— WORKER-MORNING FREIHEIT MANAGEMENT 


SD ME OES OR ORE DR a an Be 


the measure provides that . the 
Housing expediter shall fix rents 
high enough to assure landlords “a 
fair net operating income.” 


The formula was worked out 
by Sen. Flanders (R-Vt) as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate version which 
contained automatic hikes of 16 to 
15 percent and for the House ver- 
sion which called for “a reasonable 
return on a reasonable investment.” 
Both assumed landlords were due 
a hike in rents and Expediter Tighe 
Woods is expected to apply the 
formula to achieve that result. 

The President however found 
nothing in it to criticize. “This 
provision, he said, “does not cre- 
ate an administratively unworkable 
standard of fair return nor does it 
mean a general rent increase for all 
tenants. Rather it provides an 
equitable standard for adjustments 
where they are needed.” 


* 


TE NANT ORGANIZATIONS 
are as deeply concerned about the 
“local option” feature of the new 
rent act as ‘they are the rent-in- 
creasing section. In Philadelphia 
i last July, the Democratic National 
convention adopted a preven 
plank which read: 

“Adequate housing will end the 
need for rent control. Until then 
it must be continued.” 


his press conference, the President 
was asked what he thought of the 
local option provision of the Sen- 
ate rent bill. He replied that he 


had never heard of it. 


THAT WAS what the President 
said March 21. On March 30, he 
lauded the local option provision: 
“The Act gives new responsibility 
to the states and to incorporated 
cities, towns and villages. In doing 
this, the Act extends the principles 
underlying the operation of local 
Rent Advisory Boards, this is, the 
granting of greater discretion to 
local authorities to say whether 
federal rent control is necessary 
in their localities.” 


nine days before, they were a very ' 


As® 


;an 


But whether or not the Presi-? 
dent recalled his own words of | governments to secure decontrol 


crats, Republicans, Laborites and 


Liberals—the Democrats won by 
a margin of only 400 votes out of 


14,000 cast. The winning margin 
was given to them hy the Liberal 


Party. 

These are some of the factors 
Dewey will consider in making a 
decision. 

Two Democrats who have al- 
ready indicated their desire to 
make the race are Franklin D. 
Roosevit, Jr., and. Assemblyman 
Owen McGivern of the 3rd A. D. 
Tammany has turned “thumbs 
down” on Roosevelt fer the ob- 
vious reason that the young ADA 
follower and darling of David Du- 
binsky is trying to capture what 
appears to be an almost assured 


seat. The ruling bloc in Tammany, 
unwilling to support him, has cal]- 
ed him an “outsider” and “inter 
loper.” Some of the district lead- 
ers seek to nominate an organiza- 
tional man from the district who 
will be beholden to the machine, 
Yet some of the Democratic sup- 
port for Roosevelt among district 
leaders comes from vigorous op- 
ponents to his father, the late 
President. | 


Mayor O'Dwyer who continues 

intra-party battle with 
Tammany Hall’ entered the 
fray recently to say that 
Roosevelt would make a 
great Congressman” but added 
that he came from the Kings Dem- 
ocratic organization and would 
not interfere in New York County 
organization politics. This support 
was seen as a slap against Hugo 
Rogers, Manhattan borough presi- 
dent and Tammany head. 


accurate analysis of some of the 
weaknesses of the. law. Havin 
succeeded in writing this section 
into the Act; the real estate lobby 
is already preparing te turn its 
powerful pressure against local 


in city after city. 


—— 


But under the new law, rent} a 


control may be lifted in any city, 


town, village or state where local = wee 
governments decide. State legisla-| st = 
| tures may decontrol any area or * RoR 


the entire state. The government 
of ‘smaller divisions may call a 
public hearing after 10 days’ ad- 
vance notice and if it rules that 
rent controls are no longer neces- 
sary, ceilings will be off. Only the 
governor can veto its decision. 
President Truman. himself 
denounced the © “local option” 
proposal in a speech before the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors. 
revealed that the proposal had 
come from the real estate interests. 


“During recent weeks,” he told 
the mayors, “the real. estate lobby 
has made a concerted effort to 
have rent control turned over to 


the cities and localities. ... The 


point is, however, that most cities | 


have neither the legal authority 
nor the financial resources to carry 
out a successful program of rent 
control. The real estate lobby 
knows this perfectly well. It wants 
to turn rent control over to local 
authority—not in order to strength- 
a local authority, but in order to 
destroy rent control.” That was 
pe on the following” March 21, hae 
dtsday” at 


a cree 
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Rowell mene CAKES TAKE ‘LICKING’ 


more than two-thirds of all em-| - 


- However, Oct. 1 -is the date set 


* 


_ 
ee fe ee od 
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By ROB. ___.. 


the leaders of I6 non-operating 


posed of the same Presidential ap- 


welcomed. However, in addition 
‘to its delayed date, they point te 


‘against 25 cents demanded, and 
is the 


oe 
One million railroad workers— 


ployed by the roads—will have 
their work-week reduced by eight. 
hours when they go on a 40- 
hour schedule on Sept. 1, under 
the terms of an agreement signed : 
on March 20 by the railroads and 


unions. 


The agreement followed the |. 


Dec. 17% recomméndations of a 
Presidential .Emergency Board. 
Agreement was delayed for three 
months because the railroad work- 
ers insisted on an earlier date for 
the shorter week.’ The union 
leaders, who were able to legally 
call a strike on Jan. 17, when all 
Railway Labor-Act red-tape had 
been exhausted, hastened to sur- 
render the strike weapon and 
agreed to arbitration of their de- 
mands 


The arbitration board was com- 


pointees who made up the Emer- 
gency Board and on March 20 
they. handed down the _ identical 
set of proposals which they had 
earlier “recommended.” 

The 40-hour week, in the opin- 
ion of all non-op men, is a great 
stride forward and is accordingly 


a number of serious shortcomings. 
embodied in the new agreement: 


* 


THE WAGE INCREASE pro- 
vided is seven cents per hour, 


lowest third-round hike 
gained in any mass industry. 

_ The seven cent increase should 
have been retroactive to May 1. 


s .HE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
8s TO SEND PARCELS TO 
8 RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty | 
Prepaid is Through 


“ ‘OCT 
CELS TO RUSSIA. | 
PAR(E > ie | ) Tet | 
39° FASTERN PARKWAY 
io. WN. Rs 
Telephone: MAin 2-1771 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSE e 
Agencies tn principal cities in U.8.A. 


WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 
Ai Parcels Are 106% Insured 


@ NEW AI£ MAIL SERVICE © 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 


Takes 4 or 5 days te USSB 
Our New York Office: 
3139 WEST 56th STREET 
Tel.: CO: 54554 


MORRIS NEWMAN 
AUTO RADIATOR 
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in the agreement aad results in a 
five-month back pay loss. 


Dining car workers were picked | 
cial discrimination and’ 


out for s 


denied the 40-hour week. The 


25,000 men of that craft were} 


handed a 205-hour month, with 
no overtime until they work over 
240 hours per month. This be- 
trayal will probably set the patter, 
too, for the 12,000 Pullman por- 


ters. 


A Monday to Friday week, 
with overtime for weekend work, 
was not won. Despite the unions’ 
claim that Saturday and Sunday 
will be the days off, the text of 
the agreement does not bear them: 
out. The agreement provides that 
“so far. as practicable the days off 
shall be Saturday and Sunday,” 
but “changes in amount or nature 
of traffic or business and seasonal 
fluctuations must be taken into 
account’ which may result in 
“changes in the number of people 
on -necessary Sunday work.” 


Sunday. has always been a 
time and one-half day for the bulk 
of the non-operating men. Under 
the new agreement, it is made 
“clear that time worked on Sun- 
day and paid for as a regular 
work day shall not be overtime.” 


Vacations and sick leave days 
are reduced by one-sixth. : 


* 


OTHER CONDITIONS are 
also worsened under the March 


aa: * 
A). 
de. 


anti-Soviet pact. Fifteen were 


CANADIAN POLICE club demonstrators at a Montreal peace 
rally held to protest against Canada’s participation in the Atlantic 


THE. WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1949 
COPS CLUB PEACE RALLY IN CANADA 


pe 


arrested. 


the 20 percent wage adjustment 
to leave take-home pay intact. 
This historic gain bridges most of 
the gap which had previously ex- 
isted between the railroad work- 
ers arid the workers in other basic 
industries. It comes 12 years 
after the Fair Labor Standards 
Act embodied into law a 40-Hour 
week for interstate commerce 
workers, other than railroad. It is 
the climax of more than a decade 
of struggle led by the progressives 
in the industry, through 40-hour 
committees in many railroad cen- 
ters. 

One railroad old-timer ob- 
served: “It adds up to this. Come 
Sept. 1, well be pretty well up 
to the wage and hour setup in the 


mass industries. We were way 
behind for 10 years. 
fall behind, again if we stay on 
the ball. _That means getting lots 
more active in our lodges, kick- 


ing up rank and file interest and 
‘activity from here on in. And 


20 agreement. The outstanding 
gain is the shorter work week and’ 


keeping our eyes glued on our 
national officers all the time.” 


ae 


RELIEF SETUP A SCHEME 


TO INTERVENE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


USC, are deeply corrupted by Ear! 
Browders theory of “progressive 


failed to recognize the real nature 


ot Henry Luce’s “relief” program, | 


but have fought in one form or an- 
other all those on the board of the 
China Aid Council who believe in 
the necessity of severing its ties 
with USC in order to become a 
— relief organiza- 


tion to C; | 
These people shamelessly ration- 
alize their position by saying that: 


people will force. Henry Luce and 
the Americn. imperialists to change 
their policy on China and that by 
staying with ‘USC they would then 

an important bridge be- 
tween the American imperialists 
and the Chinese people. 

® 


OF COURSE; nothing is further 
from the truth. By staying with 
USC they’ have become. partners 
of the new interventionist schemes 
of Henry Luce. By fighting against 
those who advocated tion 

y 


ing-confusion and 


| here. 


IN CHINA 


lievers of “progressive imperial- 
ism’ only serve the interests of im- 
perialism. They are no friends of 
the Chinese people. Nor are they 
really progressiv themselves. 
Madame Sun Yat-sen has with- 
drawn China Welfare Fund's rep- 
resentatives from USC in China 
and has for the same reason al- 


ready served notice that she willif | 
also no lenger continue to. have/f 


relations with China Aid Council. 
‘Shortly following this, the Chinese 


‘Liberated Areas Relief Administra- |] 


tion also notified China Aid Coun- 
\c# through Madame Sun that 


tion. 
The Chinese people have made 


confusion among friends of China 
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Defends CIO Union 


LORAIN, O.—Rebecca Stanfield, 
director of the Progressive Party 
rere, has issued a statement criti- 
cizing the refusal of the city coun- 
cil te negotiate with the United 
Public Workers, CIO, on’ the 
grounds that Union Representative 
Herbert Siens spoke in defense of 


from USC -they are r Bet 
gressive ranks. Thus, pet be- 


civil rights ata Cleveland rally. 
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Dutch Trade Unionists 
Will Stay in WFTU 
AMSTERDAM (ALN).—Despite 


Evart Kupers from the executive 


of Trade Unions, carried out joint- 
ly with secretary-treasurer James 
B. Carey of the CIO and Arthur! 
Deakin of the British Trades Dnion 
stay within the 


eration will 


WFETU. 


Federation with 170,000 mem- 
bers, said it would not only remain 
in the WFTU but would use its 
influence to defy the split in the 
world union movement, “made un- 
der pressure of imperialist in- 
terests.” 

Unity Federation leaders stress-' 
ed that the proof of the sincerity. 
of labor in a colony-owning coun- 


try like Holland lies in its attitude 


darity obliges Dutch workers to 


against Dutch imperialists, the 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
Take Third Ave. "L” to 161 9¢ St. Station 
CY press" 2-7300. - 


MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 
Seftween 34th and 35th Streets 


MURRAY HILL 5-2468 


i On Display: Units recommended 


withdrawal of. Dutch delegate} 


bureau of the World Federation | ¢ 


Congress, one Dutch union fed-j} 


The Dutch Unity Trade Union }| 


toward the struggles of colonial} 
workers. International labor soli-| 


support the workers of Indonesia| 
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easter 
‘way 
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their stand clear. Let there be nojf 
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let the WORKER 
Readers see your ad 


Worker’s readers have a special pride in 
their paper and prefer buying from Worker 
advertisers. Plan now te take an ad in the 
special May Day edition of The Worker. 
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Peace Pact or War Axis? 


: 


The 


the Pact si 


American 


_ ment fears the wo 


_ out*by the press. 


ON APRIL 4, Secretary of State Acheson will sign 


_ the Atlantic Pact. He will call it’a defense pact. He will 


to blitz its approval in the Senate. But no one who 
looks into the matter will believe that this is for defense. 
Or for peace. | 
basis of the pact is the lie that Europe 
faces the menace of a Soviet attack. But 
this is a criminal absurdity. . 
The Soviet Union is a socialist state. It 
needs no foreign markets as an outlet for 
“overproduction.” It needs no colonies for 


cheap labor to produce profits for private | 


“investors.” It has everything to gain by 
peace and much to lose by war. It suf- 
fered terribly during: the Nazi invasion, 
losing 15,000,000. persons — 20 times more 
than all the other allies combined. 
The Soviet Union has repeatedly urged reduction in 
the’ armaments of all nations, including its own. It has 
repeatedly urged the withdrawal of all troops from Ger- 
many, including its own. It has already withdrawn its 
troops from Korea, while Washington keeps an army there. 
It urges world-wide inspection of all atomic energy proj- 
ects, including its own, and the outlawing of atomic war 
and the destruction of all atom bombs. 


Are these the actions of an aggressor state? 
: > © & 


TO THESE REPEATED APPEALS for peace, our 


answer is the aggressive Atlantic Pact. What does the 


pact say? That we will rearm the Marshall Plan countries. 
That we will take over control of their armies through a 
“common strategy.” That we will revive Nazi war power 
in Germany; this pact no longer refers to Germany as an 
aggressive power. That we will seek war bases close to 
the. Soviet borders. | 


Also, that we will go to war in case of “aggression” 


which can be defined in any of the following ways: 


If the Communists win a majority of the people. 

_ If the Communists enter the cabinets of any nation 
without our consent. 

If the working class goes on strike against hunger or 


political repression. 


ie this will be viewed as “aggressive” in the pact. 
Also: | , | 
If any colonial people rises in revolt against any of 
atories. Since this includes Holland, France, 
Britain and Italy, Washington would go to war if there 
are any successful revolutions in Indonesia, Africa, the 
Middle East, Viet-Nam. In short, the pact says that we 
will “do a Greece” against any country in the world which 
tries to establish an anti-fascist or a non-capitalist regime. 
In plain English, the Atlantic Pact is a declaration of 


‘war, in advance, against every democratic. movement in 


the world, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa, when such 
movements do not suit the tastes of the banker-generals. 
o * 


THE COUNTRIES which are signing the pact alleg- 


edly for peace are all waging war at this very moment — 


Britain against’ Burma (and until recently against Israel); 
the USA against Greece; Holland against Indonesia (with 
American machine guns); France against Viet-Nam (with 
guns and Nazi‘ officers). 

If it is a peace pact, why don’t they invite the Soviet 
Union to join? : 

If it is a peace pact, why does ‘it require Norway to 
provide war bases to the USA right on the borders of the 
Soviet Union? What would we think if the Soviet Union 
built war bases on our borders in Mexico and Canada? 

, © * 

THE REALIZATION that the pact is pushing us 
further away from peace is growing. The peace move- 
ment has been greatly encouraged by the dramatic New 
York cultural — for peace. The State Depart- 

peace like the plague. It has ordered 
the visitors from overseas to stop their peace tour. It 
wants an Iron Curtain around our people. It wants hys- 


_ teria basetl on ignorance and the misinformation poured 


‘But the fight for peace is getting stronger. Americans 
don’t want to be massacred in an atomic war to make profits 
for the few. We urge every reader to carry the message 
of peace to his community. There should be an American- 
Soviet peace pact. Urge your Senator to vote “No” on 


‘the Atlantic War Pact. Urge prolonged Senate hearings. 


Rp Caen ee —* “ = 


Stop the State Department blitz, 


, SO 


Twenty thousand New Yorkers packed the Madison Square Garden rally of the peace 
conference and cheered a call to continue the fight for peace. The conference set up a - 
permanent organization to continue its campaign. 


—The Worker photo 
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Here’s Why Communists 
Fight the Atlantic Pact 


The National Committee of the Communist Party this week urged all Americans 
who want peace to speak out against the North Atlantic Pact. It urged the people to 


demand that Congress and the Truman Administration fulfill their election-time peace 
promises. The statement is as follows: ' | 3 


THE AMERICAN Communist 
Party opposes the North Atlantic 
Pact because we do not want a 
single American boy to die, a sin- 
gle American family to be. wreck- 
ed, a single American home to be 
smashed. 

American Communists believe 
in peace. We hold that peace is 
possible and war:is not*inevitable. 
We believe that the best guaran- 
tee of America’s security is peace, 
and we oppose the North Atlantic 
Pact because it threatens the 
peace, and with it, American se- 
curity. 

American Communists believe 
that the North Atlantic Pact 
throws a grim shadow of war over 
our country and the world,- over 
our jobs, our homes, our civil 
rights, and our future. Therefore 
we oppose the Pact and will work 
with all like-minded men and 
women to save the peace. — 

x 


WHY IS IT that, after three 
years of Truman Doctrines and 
Marshall Plans, all of which prom- 
ised peace, a new and more sweep- 
ing military alliance is now being 
forced upon our nation? 


It is because this country was 
taken off the road to peace, the 
road that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
charted. It was the policy of set- 
tling American-Soviet differences 
around the table. It was the road 
of discussion which Premier Stalin 
has twice offered us in the last 
year, and which Truman has re- 
jected. 

Instead of meeting with Stalin 
for peace, Mr. Truman prefers to 
meet with Churchill for war. 

* 


WHERE IS THE THREAT to 
America—that we need this war 
alliance? Who dares to say that 
a great ally which sacrificed mil- 
lions of its best sons and daughters 
for our common victory and a 
lasting peace actually wants war? 
Who dares to accuse a Socialist 
state, which proposes atomic dis- 
armament, has. withdrawn . its 
troops from Korea, China and the 


| Balkans, of planning war? 


There is no basis for the cry of 
fear and + Nanas And if West- 
ern Europe feels itself insecure, 


jisn't it obvious that the best way 


of assuring the security of West- 
em Europe is an American-Soviet 


Pact of Peace? Not alliances for! million ‘Americans, already * bur- 


war, which generate fear every- 

where, but an alliance for peace 

which would remove fear is what 

America and the world needs. 
appa” 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS 
ask their fellow-Americans: Who 
will be at your side in this North 
Atlantic Pact? You will be along- 
side the fascists of Portugal, may- 
be the murder-bands of Franco; 
vou will be at the side of the Bel- 
gian uranium kings; who ‘live off 
the slave-labor of the Congo; you 
will be at the side of the Dutch 
rubber barons now making war 
against sixty million Indonesians; 
you will be at the side of those 
who armed the Arabs against Jews 
in Israel, those who are today 
using Nazis to fight the people of 
Indo-China. 

You Americans who yesterday 
fought alongside the Soviet armies 
against Hitler may be forced to 
fight alongside the thugs of a re- 
Hitlerized Germany. 

The North Atlantie Pact is 

arousing all the peoples of west- 
ern Europe against their own 
bankrupt governments; it is a 
pact which isolates us from the 
‘people who work for a living in 
France and Italy. 
-- Jt is'a pact which would give 
American arms to the Tafts and 
the Hartleys and the Gerald L. K. 
‘Smiths of Europe to be used 
against the working people of Eu- 
rope. It leads only to such im- 
— interventions as° we are 
oosing against the people of 
Greece, and have lost in China. 

The North Atlantic Pact is built 
on sand, not on. the friendship of 
real allies. It is built on quick- 
sand, and the further we are push- 
ed into it, the more quickly it will 
suck us all into disaster. 

* 


THE North Atlantic Pact is a 
program of rearmament. It will 
be paid for out of the paycheck of 
resi er working people. It spelis 
ay-ofts in every in except 
that handful of aiseciaiie whose 
owners will grow fat by preparing 
the rest of us for slaughter. 

Western Europe cannot pay for 
these arms; that is the last thing 
its peoples need and want. The 

rearming°250 million un- 


cost > 
willing Europeans will fall on 150) 


: 


a 


| 


dened by the largest arm_ pro- 
gram in the world. 

It is a pact for higher taxes, in- 
flationary prices, shortages 
goods, a pact for the profits of 
munition-makers. It is a pact oO 
profit for the merchants of death, 
the vultures who prey off destruc- 
tion. i | 
Instead of economic recovery, 
which was supposed to be. the aim 
of the Marshall Plan, this pact 
which grows out of the Marshall 
Plan, is based on militarization. 

Instead of abiding by _ the 
United Nations, this pact cuts the 
heart out of the agency which was 
Roosevelt's hope and dream. In- 
stead of enforcing the peace 
through the Security Council, the 
pact takes to itself the right to 
prepare for war. = _— 

Instead of carrying on normal 
trade relations with the Soviet 
Union, the people’s democracies of 
Eastern Europe and the New 
China, and all other countries, 
this pact makes a tinder-box out 
of Europe. It turns our country 
into a munitions dump which may 
blow in our own faces. 

* 


THIS MILITARY ALLIANCE 
is a betrayal of what our soldiers 
anc. sailors: fought and died for; it 
is a betrayal of the promise of 
peace for which millions of fathers 
and mothers voted, in supporting 
President Truman, last November. 

Isn't it significant that the same 
Administration which does not 
fight to abolish the Taft-Hartley 
law, and continues the Un-Amere 
ican Activities Committee now 
rushes through the Atlantic Pact? 
In the very same week that the 
civil rights program is killed by a. 
filibuster of southern Bourbons 
and northern Republicans — to 
which Truman shamefully capitue 
lates and prepares ta work with 
—this Atlantic Pact is foisted on 
us. What could better expose ite 
true character? 

The same Admipistratién which 
forces the witchhunt into eve 
office, shop and school, whic 
seeks to outlaw the Communist — 
Party, which puts twelve American 


Communist leaders on trial for bee 


(Continued on Page ll) 4 
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WEA, 


when 


Even Employers Cannot 
Get Them to Organize 


By George Morris | - 


VERNOR CHESTER A. BOWLES 


¥F of Connecticut, a daring “anti-Com- 
munist liberal,’ suggested/to New Eng- 
land textile manufacturers that they pro- 
vide a kitty for the Textile Workers Union 


of America, CIO, to help it organize, especially 
the 700,000 unorganized southern workers in the 
industry. The matter has beén discuSsed “seri- 


- ously by the press and some manufacturers,’ says 


ve of the TWUA. In fact -it 
even called for an official 


statement frem him to make & 


it known that the proposal is 
“completely unacceptable.” 
No labor leader in the 
country, not even  Rieve, 
would do such a suicidal 
thing as openly to take money 
from employers to organize 
workers of rival manufactur- 
ers. The people who pro- 
posed and discussed it must 
be very naive. If I didn't 
~ know that Bowles is a bosom 
friend of Rieve’s in the Marshallized Americans 
for Democratic Action, I'd be tempted to guess 


‘the governor made the proposal to show up the 


do-nothing, dormant UTWA. 
* 


THE RIEVE-BOWLES exchange does, how- 
ever, show how paralyzed our labor movement 
is today. We have several times called attention 
to the do-nothingism of Rieve’s political pal, 
David Dubinsky. He is piling up a huge treasury 
while the open shop spreads to very dangerous 
proportions in the ladies garment industry. 

Matters came to such a point Jast year, that 
the head of a dress manufacturers association, 
addressing his group’s convention in Lakewood, 
N. J., shouted, “There isn't a picket sign to be 
seen in the country!” The main problem at that 


_ convention of manufacturers was ways and means 


to get Dubinsky’s union busy organizing the com- 
peting open shops. sor 

Several weeks ago the dress manufacturers 
balked on signing a new agreement until given 
guarantees that the ILGWU will really organize 


_ the unorganized. No guarantees were given and 


no organizing drive is in sight. Some of the balk- 
ing manufacturers who insisted that the union 
organize, had to be brought in line by a strike. 
No wage increases or anything else that costs 


money, ‘was demanded by the. union. 
s 


_ THE ABOVE CRASS examples reflect only 
part of the picture. It isn’t inability or lack of 


energy that is responsible for the stagnation in 


many fields. Some unions pour out millions of 
dollars and use the bulk of their organizers for 


campai et 
Walter Reuthers UAW didn’t need much 
coaxing to throw several hundred organizers into 


the field, at the expense of hundreds of thousands © 


of dollars, in a drive to raid and scab upon the 
“sister” Farm’ Equipment Workers. What did 
the UAW get out of it? Several of its goons got 
a royal shellacking at the hands of FE mem- 
bers.. The raided union, meanwhile, also at great 
cost, became méte consolidated and united than 
ever, and unanimously rejected any “merger” 
proposals at ‘its convention last week. - 

The Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers with as inept a leadership as 


could be found anywhere in 48 states, became | 


very energetic and spent like drunken sailors 
it came to raiding left-led unions. 
IUMSWA’s convention last week heard that in 
the past fiscal year $595,597.84 was spent for 
this “organizing drive” only to wind up with a 
big drop in members. IUMSWA<’is like a sieve 


through which busted unions just pass tem- 


porarily. Does this wet IUMSWA’s members or 


_ the members of the raided-unions anything? 


- THE NATIONAL CIO never worried about 
the state of the United Retail Workers whose. 


Jeadership was as incompétent as IUMSWA’s. It 
was when locals with a third of that union’s 
membership, tired of rightwing donothingism and 
disruptive shenanigans, seceded, that the CIO 
woke up. Murray designated the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers for the task of taking over the 
field, and waging war on the left-led 40,000 
members who departed. But even before the 
ACW drew on its “million-dollar fund” for the 
raiding expedition, the URW broke up into a 
half dozen parts that were swallowed up by the 
AFL's teamsters, bakery, retail and other unions, 
while the left is holding its own. Did this sudden 


a of energy to disorganize the organized bring 


workers one | 

There “seems to be a great deal of energy 
and money around for expeditions against “Com- 
munism” but there hasn’t been any real organiz- 


‘ing of the-unorganized in years—not since the 
3 — Doctrine bug bit many-of our top:jabor 


a 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


COL. LOUIS RENFROW and Col. Victor J. O’Kel- 
leher are two army selective service specialists, and this is 
the way they are now spending their time: 

They are talking to various “community leaders” meet- 
ings about the need of “universal service” in the event of 


the “next war.” In addition to a program for the drafting 


of women between the ages of 18 and 65 
for different types of duty in this “next 
war, the colonels also tell their audiences 
that the army has already initiated plans 
for the drafting of the blind. ... 


TOWN TALK 

Hollywood culture and more about the brass: 

Maj. Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter, commanding 
officer of the Military Air Transport Service on 
Berlin airlift duty, spoke recently at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 

Gen. Kuter told those assembled that “Holly- 
wood is playing a role of. great importance in 
the cold war’ and asked for still greater assistance. 
Studio magnates told him he'll get _ x 


An ironic thing is happening with some of the Hollywood movies 
made during the last war. | 

The chief of the picture-photographic branch of the U.S. Com- 
merce Department reports an interesting development concerning 
colonial governments and the reason for their censorship of some 


Hollywood war-time films. 


For example, the chief of the branch reported: “In mid-1948, . 


the government of Malaya was particularly irritated by the rebookin 
of a large number of films depicting World War II sabotage an 
guerilla activities. The effort to rebook them during 1948 was 


rsented. and led to the issuance of an instruction resulting in the 


withdrawal of about 100 of these films.” 

“Point is,” a Hollywood trade paper comments, “there has 
been considerable postwar guerilla action in Malaya and the author- 
ities don't want it stirred up any further. Same situation occurs in 
possessions of great powers all over the world.” ‘os 


Readers of the daily Broadway Beat column have been kept 
informed about the case of G. A. Richards, the owner of important 
radio stations in California and Michigan, whose employes filed 
legal affidavits charging, on the basis of their own personal knowl- 
edge, that Richards had ordered anti-Semitic slanting of newscasts. 

The case came before the Federal Communications Commission 
~it is still there—and it became obvious that Richards could not put 
up any kind of a defense against that specific charge. 

. Then an amazing thing took place. As reported previously in 
this column, National Commander Lyall T. Beggs of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars awarded a “distinguished service plaque” to Rich- 
ards at the annual dinner for VF W members of Congress. Michigan 
VFW commander Otho Beaudoin at the time said: “We will have 
to invent a new higher honor to be able to give (Richards’) stations 
the recognition they so rightfully deserve.” 

__ Since that time the FCC has received about 200 letters on the 
Richards case, 90 percent opposing the radio station magnate. 
But. the sinister fact about the 10 percent of the letters praising 
Richards is the high position in this country the writers hold. 

__ Sen. Vandenberg, writing on official Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee stationery went on record with: “Richards is a man of 
high honor.” : 


Goy. Frank Lausche of Ohio: “I have noticed that (Richards’ 


stations) news programs are objective and impartial and . . . treat- 
ment of political questions and candidates is fair and unbiased.” 

Lieut. Gov. Goodwin Knight of California praised Richards as 
“a good American citizen of excellent reputation.” 
. American Legion Commander Perry Brown: “I desire to reco 
the organization’s appreciation of the outstanding Americanism 
service rendered by Mr. Richards and his radio station.” 

Seme wrote letters to President Truman. , 

-From the president of Notre Dame, Father Cavanaugh: “I have 
come to respect highly his (Richards’) courageous Americanism.” 

Michigan State University President: John Hannah: “Richards 
is a good citizen.” > : 

A group of high General Motors exétutives took up Richards’ 
cause. GM vice-president, M. B. Coyle, praised Richards as an 


“outstanding American” and commented that Richards and his 


radio stations “have been aggressively opposed to communism.” 

All this for a man who has had absolutély no evidence to 
present against his-own employes’ damning indictment, in the form 
of sworn legal affidavits, that he consciously and wilfully used his 


| radio stations for anti-Sémitic propaganda. . . « 
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lem of wages, markets and crises. 


» Can High Wages Do Away 
With ‘Overproduction’? 


By Milton Howard 
CAN HIGHER WAGES for labor pre- 
vent a crisis? 
There are some who assert that higher 


- wages will “provide customers and pur- 


chasing power to. keep our industries going 
and expanding.” They thus make a pretense that 
in asking for higher wages Labor is really helping 
out the corporations even though the corporations 
don't know it. 


But all this nonsense disappears when the light - 


of Marxist socialist science is applied to th- prob- 
It is the Marxian Socialists— 

that is, the Communists—who 

who call for the most active and 

united labor struggle today for 

higher wages for all working men 

and women. .It is the same 

Marxian Socialists who deny that 2a. =. 
higher wages or ower wages can [24a 
have any appreciable effect on [RR g 
the outbreak of the economic 

crisis which the private enter— 


prise system of capitalism makes inevitable. 
a oe oO 


WHAT AKE WAGES? They are value (in 


morey) paid to propertyless workers by the own- 


ers of the factories in order to bring the living 
labor of men into contact with the “dead -labor” 


in the machines. The purpose of this is to pro- 


duce. a new value added to the sum of the 
value of the machines, the raw materials and the 
wages paid to the workers. 

If the new values created by labor were not 
added to the sum of the cost of the machines, 
raw materials and wages, the capitalist owners 
would never pay wages. The end product of all 
capitalist production must be a new value—a 


surplus value above- and beyond all the previous 


value invested in labor and machinery. This new 
value is known as profit. It is created by labor, but 


does not go to labor. 


The wages paid to labor are always less— 
far less—than the new value (profit) created by 
labor in a day’s work. Whether wages are “high” 
or “low,” they can never have any marked effect 
on the amount of surplus value of the capitalist 
class as a whole. Even if wages were to be ex- 
traordinarily “high,” the surplus value taken with- 
out payment by the capitalist owners of industry 
would still remain. Higher wages diminishes the 
surplus value or profit—they can never do away 
with the surplus value or new value in the hands 
of the private owners. 

But it is just this surplus value—in the form of 
manufactured goods—which is the basic cause of 
the economic crisis. 

_ If wages are raised through labor struggle, the 
working man can buy a little more of the new 
values he has created (in an age of monopoly he 
also has to act politically to prevent the trusts 
from raising prices). But so long as the capitalist 
system remains, the surplus value—the unsold and 
unsalable goods created by labor but belonging 
to the private capitalists—will pile up sooner or 


later to cause “overproduction.” 
} * a e 


~ WHO PAYS THE WORKER his wages? The 


_ capitalist. 


Who owns the goods for sale which the worker 


wants to buy? The same capitalist. 


Why then should the capitalist voluntarily give 
higher wages to labor from one pocket so that 
labor can buy more goods out of his other pocket? 
To the capitalist this is an absurdity. It is taking 
money out of one pocket to put into the other. 
There is no profit in it for him, and profit is the 
main thing he is after. 

- To utge.that the capitalists be “intelligent” 
and “for their own good” to raise wages as certain 
CIO leaders say is to urge the capitalist to make 


a present of part of his profit to the working class. 
This has never happened, and never will. In 


‘fact, it is impossible for it to happen even if the 


individual capitalist had a good heart and wanted 
to do it. He would be wiped out as a capitalist 
by others with greater surplus value in their pos- 
session. « : by] 

The fight for higher wages is a necessary one. 
It is the only way the working man can keep from 
being driven down to a pauper existence. But 
whether wages are higher or lower, the piling up 
of surplus value goes on as long as industry re- 
mgins in private hands, the economic crisis (with 
unemployment and the peril of war), breeds as 
surely as a cancer grows in.a diseased body. The 
fight for higher wages leads to the people’s de- 
mand for the abolition of private ownership, of 


industry and the establishment of Socialist demoe- 
‘racy through socialist ‘ownership. Nothing less 


can solve the problem. 
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A Farmer Appeals to 


fever 


‘each morning, with a 
t with 


and put to bed every ni 
a war chill. 


At the recent convention of Dis- 
trict 3 of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, a f@atured 
speaker was F. W. Stover, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farmers -Union. 
As one of the most eloquent and 
respected of Americas farm 
spokesmen, his appeal for united 
farm and labor action for peace 
and against the monopolies is of 
‘exceptional importance. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from his ad- 
dress: | | ¢ 

“And, to justify it all we have 
the red scare, which is also being 
used to divert the people from 
the problems of living costs, poor) 
housing and growing monopoly 


sian aggression“in spite of the fact 
that the only wars fought by the 
Soviet Union were wars of de- 
fense; in spite of the fact that our 
experts know that Russia is not 


war; in spite of the fact that the 
area of the Soviet Union today is 


objection 31 years ago. America 


ism and character assassination is 
being carried out in Washington 


insidious methods 


used by Hitler’s 
Gestapo. | 


“Headlines scream about Rus- 


now preparing for an aggressive 


no greater than Russia under the 
Czar to which-we had no official 
is in a state of semi-hysteria; a 
pageantry of neurotic exhibition- 


that borders on some of the most 


“Let us keep the record clear. 
Monopolies themselves.-are_ de- 
stroying private enterprise. It is 
not being destroyed by socialism 
or communism. We have never 
subsctibed to the theory that so- 
cialism is the negation of democ- 
racy. Democracy is an integral 
part of socialism, but the union of 
monopoly capitalism and democ- 


racy seems to be a compatible one: 


only in times of relative propriety 
or rather only while there are un- 
limited national resources in pro- 
portion to the population. 

“No kind of a,system, however, 
can stand the drain of having 
$17,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,- 


1000 taken out of its economic 


blood stream in one year as our 


U. S. corperations are now doing. 
These billions are a tax taken from 


the American people, filched from 
us without benefit of income. tax, 
blank or tax collector, without any 
act of the legislature and without 
any public service being returned 
for same, and without us having 
any rein whatsoever on the super 
managers who will control these 
sums. 7 , | 
“The narrow notion that collec- 
tivism is welded to totalitarianism 
and that capitalism is an integral 
or indispensible part of democ- 
racy is a completely cockeyed 
theo 
be debunked. Worship of. the 
capitalistic system is not required 
either by the Bible or the Con- 
stitution. 
, * 
“The normalcy our tycoons 
speak of so nostalgically is a per- 


that very much needs to’ 


the Trade Unions 


‘verted thing when few are on top 


of the economic heap and the rest 
of us are grovelling on the _bot- 
tom. Normalcy is impossible as 
—, as profit alone remains’ the 
guide, the God, the despot of our 
economy. | 

“Get all you can while the get- 
ting is good, and “Let the buyer 
beware’—are the lullabies from the 
monopolists—but, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, they are no slogans for 
brothers. 

“Farmer-labor teamwork is the 
foundation upon which a more 
abundant life for all can be built. 

“Farmer-labor understanding is 
the keynote of the arch through 
which we can walk together to- 
ward brotherhood, toward the 
brotherhood of man under the 


power. Yes, we are started out 
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* “AaaE OTHER DAY, a story was carried in a number of our 
newspapers aboufa French farmer by the name of Jolivet who had 
been lucky enough to get a new American tractor. It was mentioned 
that the price he paid was 500,000 francs, which means that Monsieur 
Jolivet was unusually well fixed. : 

The Marshall Plan was given due credit for ‘M. Jolivet’s good 
fortune. Naturally, no mention was made-of ) 

the distressed shadition of the French agricultural 

industry, which, ck of steel and coal, has 

been unable to produce more than a trickle of 
tractors. | | 

Jt seems that the Marshall planners who sell 

M. Jolivet his 500,000 franc tractor, refuse to. 

it France to buy Polish coal which could 

st fired the furnaces for making more steel 

and more tractors. But the planners are no deubt 

satisfied to have the French agricultutal im-_ 

plement business shifted to the — 


BUT THOUGH M. Jolivet may like his over- ie 
a tractor, therevare many in France who object to their country 
ecoming an American colony. = 
Shortly before the cantonal elections, a great rally of farmers 
was held at Eymoutiers in the province of Haute-Vienne. Ten 
thousand people were present, and the speaker of the day was 
Maurice Thorez, secretary of the Communist Party of France. His 


words have importance for Americans as well as for his listeners — 


of that day. 

“A dominant requirement of the day,” Thorez said, “is the 
building up of the prices farmers receive without raising the price 
to consumers. Today potatoes for which farmers receive two francs, 
cost the consumer 10 francs; pork for’ which the farmer gets 100 
francs, costs the consumer 300 francs; win has fallen to 35 francs per 
litre to the growers, but the consumer pays 80 francs. 

“What are the real causes of this situation? 

“1. The drying up of the home, market because of the in- 
ability of the workers to buy. | | 

‘2. The impossibility of shipping to foreign countries those 
quality products which we always used to ship _ Fem the war. 

“3. The absurd importation of farm produets from abroad, 

“One might think we were candidates for the lunatic asylum. 
But the fact is that we are confronted by a concerted 
our agriculture in the same manner as our industry has 
Numerous politicians, ranging from socialists to followers of De- 
Gaulle, are a part of the plan to treat France like a colony 

“We, on the contrary, propose for French agriculture: 

“J. Reestablish an equilibrium between industrial and agri- 
cultural prices. 7 

“2. Guarantee a floor under farm"priees. |. 3 

Cut the spread of profit te the middleman and also lower 


Furnish pasture and machinery at lower rates, 
Credit at low rates of: interest. 

. Insurance against agricultural disasters. | 

- -Pensions for all old people who have worked the soil. 
Help young families to become established on the land.” 


REFERRING TO THE conditions in the area where he. was 
speaking, Thorez pointed out that there has been a decline 
in the number of farm owners in Haute-Vienne. Back in 1692, 
there were 31,000 households who owned some land. By 1929, the 
figure had dropped to 26,000, and in 1942 there were only 18,500. 

‘Who expropriated these 13,000 former owness, who are to be 
found today in the factory districts on fhe outskirts of Paris or in 
the industries of Limoges?’ We think that the land belongs to those 
whe work it, and that any-who have been driven off have the right 
to demand it be returned to them.” 

- . Declaring that the economic problems of farmers cannot be 
separated from the major question of war and peace, Thorez pre- 
sented to the assembly a picture of the preparations for the next 
war which the present government is carrying thr . These in- 
clude the swollen war —— and the disgraceful su ce of 
the French government to the war-morgering capitalists of America. 
“And never forget,” he said, “that the war they plan is to be against 
our friend: and ally, the Soviet Union, this country that sacrificed 
millions ef lives in order to liberate the world from fascism.” 

_ “It. is- against this policy and its terrible consequences that 
we are calling on the ap of France to unite. We believe we 
can foresee the formation of a united, democratic government which 

_ will fellow a policy of peace and of national independence.” - | 

_ Proof that the appeal of the Communist Party struck a 

sive chord amongst ‘the 

cantonal elections. 
ernment and the press, 


French try was forth 
In. spite of all the ‘attacks of church, and gov- 


e Communist popular vote was the second 


oo any, a party. a oa 1947, its vote receded a | 
. ; a ‘> ist vote i “ , slightly ; lay Sex, .than, the we 
KCoomnbuist toad Ei swt | : 


HAWS. rise Je A 


ony 
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‘of the important ways in which 
these commercial farms hold down 
|their costs below those of family 


.type farms. 

The study covered 503 factory 
‘farms, employing 13,817 hired 
workers in 1948. Of this number, 
2,840 were children under 16. 
[Nine percent of the children were 
‘working legally and 91 percent 


does not restrict hours of work: for 
‘farm workers, nor does it provide 
|minimum wages. | 

The only provisions are that 
children under 14 may not be 


hired on a commercial basis— 
1,427 of the children found to be 


}at work in this sample were under 


14; it also provides that children 
14 and 15 years old must have 
child work permits issued by the 
‘schools upon request from the 
parents—1,145 of the children 14 


and 15 years old had no permits. 
. * 


WARNINGS were issued by 
the Labor Department inspectors 
te growers and contractors vio- 
lating the law, then a second in- 
spection was madegsome weeks 
later. If the violations continued 
at the time of the second inspec- 
tion, some offenders were prose- 
cuted. : 

Just seven ‘such persistent viola- 
tors were brought into court and 
let off either with warnings, or 
$10 fines, or at the maximum $50 
fines. The fines represented but 
a ‘small percentage of profits made 


A recent survey by New York State’s Dep 
Labor gives a glimpse of flagrant violations of the child labor 
laws on the factory farms where quantities of seasonal labor 
are employed. This is one® 


jillegally. New York State law 


Bare Child Labor 
Scandal in N.Y. 


artment of 


Because the state provides no 
restrictions on wages or hours, 
these young workers are fiercely 
exploited. Twelve percent were 


paid 20 cents an hour, 50 percent 


earned less than 38 cents an hour, 
and 18 percent earned over 60 
cents an hour. This, of course, 
only counts hours worked, and 
ignores time wasted because of 
rain or conditions of the crop. 
Hours of work varied, but the 
average child was away from 
home 10% hours on the days 


‘worked, and some were away 13 


hours. | 

LABOR CONTRACTORS sup- 
ply about two-thirds of the work- 
ers who come in from out of state, 
who in this sample _ constitute 
about half of the total. The con- 
tractors’ cut from the workers low 
wages was always substantial. 


Tremont Ruling 


CLEVELAND, O. — Common 
Pleas Judge Silbert ruled against: 
a group in the Tremont area seek- 
ing to halt the opening of a juve- 
nile receiving -home at Tremont 
School. Political and church lead- 
ers have opposed the home because 
Negro children would be placed 
there. — 


Want $1 More 

CLEVELAND, O.—The brick- 
layers and iron workers of the 
AFL building trades have decided 
they will ask for a wage rate of 
$1 a day more than other crafts 
in the industry. 


Danish, Norse 


People Spurn 
Atlantic Pact 
COPENHAGEN, (Telepress).— 
The Communist newspaper Land 
‘og Folk, commenting editorialy on 
the Danish Parliament’s abandon- 
ment. of national independence by 
endorsing the Atlantic Pact, says: 
“The fight against Denmark's in- 
clusion as a pawn in the Atlantic 
states war bloc was not decided in 
Parliament yesterday. It will be 
decided where the Danish people 
live and work—the fight goes on.” 
“From factories, from _ trade 
unions, from individuals and or- 
ganizations protests will continue, 
and will prove where the Danish 
people stands,” the paper states. 
“Those who approve Denmark’s 
entanglement in the war circle will 
soon find out that they can coem- 
mit themselves to leading the 


country into war and disaster, but 
they cannot commit the Danish 


people.” - : 


OSLO (Telepress).—The Nor- 
wegian Communist Party in a 
statement calls on all Norwegians 
to preserve peace ‘and national in- 
dependenec and to protest against 
Norwegian participation in the At- 
lantic Pact. The Norwegian section 
of the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women, which organized a 


‘big protest meeting last month in 
front of the Storting, has issued a 
new call to Oslo citizens to dem- 


onstrate on Saturday when Par- 


'liament will debate the Pact. Near- 


‘ly 20,000 Norwegians have signed 


srotest N~’ 2°53 ecvainst the Pact. 


from this iHegal use of child labor. 
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Jeffers on School 
Spring Term 
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REGISTRATION NOW GOING ON. 


DAILY 2-10 P.M. 


More than 100 courses iu economics, politics, 


history, philosophy, labor, science, the arts 


and children’s classes.. 


Register now to get 


, & respon- 


ig? 


, the class you want 
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President Truman and Attorney- 
~ General Tom Clark were asked 
last week to guarantee the safety 
of an interracial delegation of 
mothers which will visit Mrs. Rosa 
Ingram in her prison cell in Amer- 
icus, Georgia, on Sunday. 

The demand for the delegation’s 
safety was made by Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, chairman of the 
recently-formed National Commit- 
tee to Free the Ingram Family, 
which brings together women frem 
all walks of life. ) 

Declaring that “the eyés of the 
nation and the world are upon us,” 


Mrs. Terrell urged President Tru- 


man “in the name of the colored 
women of America to guarantee 
the safety of this delegation to 
Georgia and back.” 

Mrs. Terrell’s wire to the Pres- 
ident said: 

“I address you in the name of 
the colored women of America in 
behalf of a widowed sharecropper, 
an innocent mother of 12 children, 
pining away in a prison in Amer- 
icus, Georgia. It is a crime against 
the motherhood of this nation that 
Rosa Lee Ingram should remain 


‘in prison because she defended 


you as the President of these| { 
United States to guarantee the/|§ 


. 


gram in the Americus prison. 


her life, her children, and her dig- 
nity against an enraged white 
farmer. We are engaged in a cru- 
sade to free her. : 

“A group of white and colored 
mothers is going with me to Geor- 
gia to visit this mother. We need 
the prayers of the nation. The eyes 
of the world are upon us. We ask 


safety of this delegation to Georgia 
and back.” 

In addition to Mrs. Terrell, the 
delegation will include Mrs. Rob- 


inson, National Grand Directress 
of the Civil Liberties Committee 


of the Elks (Improved Benevolent | 
Protective Order of the Elks of 
the World); Mrs. Ada B. Jackson 
of Brooklyn, New York, who has 
long been prominent in church and 
civic affairs; Mrs. Rosa Blocker, a 
leading woman Elk in New York, 
and many other women. | 
A number of southern white 
and colered women will join the 
delegation in its visit to Mrs. In- 


Why a Fight on Atlantic Pact 


(Continued from Page a 
ing Marxists, for fighting consist- 
ently for peace, cannot be trusted 
to defend America. Truman’s “fair 
deal” is’ becoming a “raw deal” 
and bids to become a “war deal.” 

War is not inevitable. The mil- 


the trade unions: theirs is the 
heavy responsibility of rallying 
their millions for peace, or sharing 
the’blame for having helped Wall 
Street mislead our people into 
war, as Philip Murray, William 
Green, Walter Reuther, and David 


Having established a new 
record for a hop from Burbank, 
Calif., to New York, Joe de Bona 
is greeted by a crowd as he 
swings from his P-51 Mustang 
at LaGuardia Field, New York. 
His time was five hours and five 
seconds. 


REWARD OFFERED: The 
Bill ef Rights to thousands of 
readers today who will find the 


opportunity to become press 
builders tomorrow. 

PBN AO I NA AD BB: 0 he Sh i 
“Packs g terrifie wallop ... a mag- 
nificent jeb.’’ BARNARD RUBIN 


JEFFERSON THEATRE 
WORKSHOP presents 
ALBERT MALTZ’S 


one-act play 


| Local 25, and the compan 
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‘CHICAGO.—At the rcently- 


ee é held NIRB election at Wilson & 


UPWA-CIO, 
union, 
two AFI, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutter and Butcher Workmen lo- 


Co. between. the 


cals, 83’and 116, came out ia 
support of the CIO. 
They advised the workers that 


even though the top leadership of 


the two unions had differences of 
opinion, they should vote for and 
support UPWA-CIO, Local 25. — 


———— 


. Shop 
° Dine 


© Meet your 


ADM. FREE 


AL 
“EFF” ScHOOLBAZAAR 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
575 SIXTH AVENUE 


AEE TNE 


OPENS FRIDAY, 
APRIL 8 


From 6 to 12 P.M. 


Continues thru Sat. & 
Sun., April 9 and 10 
lto 12 P. M. 


Special entertainment; Bar- 
gains in spring fashions, 
summer wear, home furnish- 
ings. Supervised children’s 
activities, Saturday and Bun- 
day, 1-5 P.M. 


—amm 


whe Orn 


SATURDAY 


| Manhattan 


EVERYBODY'S COMING to our bang-up 
danoe. Live wire band, top notch entertain- 
ment, refreshments and fun galere. Spe- 
cial added attraction. Contr. 35c. Ausp.? 
Bediord-Stuyvesant Youth Club, CP, 3230 


|} Atlantic Ave. 


SUNDAY 
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ToM CLARK SAYS NO—but the saute Uanhattan 
say go—to the Jefferson cater ‘ae. | PRE-PUBLIC-SHOWING. See the prevoc- 
| shop's production of Albert agree ong | ative, explosive feature-length film thas’ 
HEARBAL ” Sat., 8:30 p.m., P Ave. /exposes the racial truth, “Strange Victory,’? 
Jefferson School, 16th St. and 6th ‘| whose theme endorses the belief of the 
Adm. 90¢ incl. tax. t ace Cultural and Science Conference for World 
JEAN LENTHIER presents ae eg Peace. Directed by Leo Hurwitz; starring 
conference musical revue. Special screen- Alfred Drake. Jefferson School, 575 6th 
ing of New Progressive Party Caravan ma- |, 2 p.m. 
terial. Also song stylist, Millie Weitz and)  wwiians AHEAD for Israel?” A. B 
Lynn Boyd. Delicious food, en sae Magil will discuss recent political develop- 
feet evening. Graphic Workshop, 1 ‘ments in Istael and her place in the fight 
14th St., 8:30 p. m. Subs. T5c. for peace. 8:15 p.m. at the Jefferson School, 
575 6th Ave. Adm, 50c. 


A REAL TREAT in store for those at- 

tending the Grand Concert & Dance - LATIN-AMERICAN FESTIVAL sponsored 

‘the JPFO teachers. Tonight, 8:30, a by Spanish Weekly LIBERACION at 8t. 
Nicholas Arena. Three orchestras, Essy 


Dubinsky are now doing. 


We call upon the masses to de- 
mand of Congress and the Tru- 
man Administration to fulfill the 
peace promises made to the Amer- 
ican people during the last elec- 


tons. For theatre parties or outside bookings 
The Atlantic Pact must not be||' Call WAtkins 9-1600. 


signed. Full, public hearings must |gggqgq@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
be held so that it ean be exposed | — 

as a war pact. This country. must 
reject a pact which undermines 
and betrays it. 


.lions who are fighting for peace 
all over the world, headed by the 
Soviet Union and the Communists 
and peace-loving people every- 
where are stronger than the war- 
makers. 

‘But we American Communists 
solemnly warn that unless Amer- 
ican labor and all progressives 
speak up and spike this pact, it 
will bring the war possibilities 
closer. | 
. Unless peace' is fought for, and 
it can. be won, the war danger 


‘will become. very acute. To speak There is time to do this. Never 
up for peace now is to prevent| #5 the moment so grave and com- 


war. To fight for peace is to pre-|Pelling. To maintain peace by re-/]| SPRING CONCERT 
serve it. . jecting this unholy alliance is to | 


° save America, and help lead the] . §§ DANCE 
‘THEREFORE, the American| rd back from the swamp of FRIDAY, APRIL 8 — 8 P.M. 
Communist Party calls upon every catastrophe to the high road of Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41st St. 
American worker—in his shop, of-|P©#°® AL TRESSER and Orchestra 
fice and community—to fight for) Against the North Atlantic War BETTY and BOB DeCORMIER 
ce, 4o organize America’ : , First Performance 
lee a SACQO-VANZETTI CANTATA 
_ We call upon the honest, pro-| United States 3 
gressive, working-class leaders of! Union! 


Correction in Dennis‘ Speech _ 
To Jury at Trial of Twelve 


In “ publishing last week the 
text of Dennis opening statement 
to the jury, we were obliged by 

of space to cut several para- 
phs. Among them were the 
ine: | 

“Ladies and re gra of the 
jury, I have outlined. for you to- 
day some of the things we de- 
fendants will prove in the course 
of this trial, Peck a 
: th perth ae * femme: _“We defendants will. show. that 

as oblig me to give you ati, . | 
Haast a skoichy outline, or slimpee = ee that ” — ne 
of what the social science of Marx: |""** P©OPles who strive for na- 
ism-Leninism is all aobut. tional and social freedom, real 
oe | realize that the theories we|equality and economic security, 
Communists a and advocate,|should study and learn from the: 
and the scientific guage we use, experience of the peoples in the 


are strange go unknown to most, land of Socialism, who have. 


if not a | | 
emancipated themselves from na- Bronx voices. Carnegie Hall, April 9th, 8:30 p.m 


ll, o 
“But the — will show pet * — 
millions workers in ev and | ti cen pease: ECTURE and DANCE", . Poot Tickets, $1.20, $1.80, $2.40, $3.00, 
é of every tional class oppression. a Beautiful Crystal Balireom leauuea for our Pricer th hegemony ge AF on at pm Be: ‘ben Ouine. ee 


: HOTEL DIPLOMAT eimment,_ refreshments and ‘much more. |{ some coe ee an te 

CELEBRITY LIST! 108 W. 43rd St. N.Y.C. |i srine your triends. 862m Tremont Ave gs conta Dany, Wont * 
MEMO TO UNIONS: A list of 300 celebrities living in New York [if > \DA™> APRIL css (sroexen) Weekes 
is available. For your Convention, Annual Dinner you may want 


ag — PARTY. Please come, Mave 

n. : ° - 

MARIE PICHEL WARNER, MD || wictes, entertainment. ring trends. Mt ¢ words constitute « line 
a star like Rex Harrison, Henny Youngman, Irene Rich, Talulah ee ee ee ee 

Bankhead. We have their private addresses. 


““REHEARSAL” 


Directed by AL SAXE 
SAT., APRIL 2 — 8:30 P.M. 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
75 Sixth Avenue 


Teachers Center, 206 W. 15th st. Adm. $1. 
SKITS & SKETCHES present _ | Morales, Polito Galindez and Johnny Segui, 
Revue and Party for our twelve friends. 11  Drovide topnotch Latin-Americam 
Tonight, 9 p.m., New Drama Studio, 17) nusic. Continuous dancing from 4 p.m 
W. 24th St. Subs. 75¢. ; to 1 a.m. Surprises. Adm. $1.26 plus .tax 
TESTIMONIAL DANCE for Sol Tischler, pickets available at. your organization. 
chairman, ALP, 4th South. Wallace Cara-| + » sroNE, Crusading Colifmnist in @ 
Pr py Clinton St., 8 p. m. Contribu- |. .cial report on “The North Atlantis 
on di. . ee ; ” tor PI. nei 
EVER SEE HUCKLEBUCK? Be oe Room, 13 Astor Da ng 
96 Clinton near Delanecy, tonight, 8:40.| grynio PARTY! Come. all members, 
Dancing, refreshments. Subs. 50c. F.D.R. ¢riends. Congenial atmosphere, Folk dane- 
YPA. ing, fun. Cultural Polk Dance Greup, 128 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! Social danc- -E. 16th St. 
ing and some squares. Chaplin, other | “DEATH OF A SALESMAN” and other 
films, folk culture entertainment, lots: progagway Plays will be: reviewed in @ 
more. 268 7th Ave., near 2th St. Artists, | qiscussion of the Contemporary Theatré 
Cultural Youth Section, CP. Contr. 75¢./ by pr. annette Rubinstein, President, Book 
JUST. A LOT of good eggs at ClUD| ang Play of the Month Club, ALP, 220 W. 
| Brookman Club’s party. Lower Harlem CP, | gotn st. (Bway). 8:30 p.m., social follows. 
1582 Lexington Ave. (near 100th St.),) sups 5o0c. 
Tonight, Dancing and refreshments. Subs, “PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION.” Amazing 
SOc. ~ | new British film showing how shock treat- 
CALLING ALL YPA’ERS. Club New Life: ment, hypnosis, drugs and psychoanalysis 
has a full night of entertainment, drinks, | work, Commentary by prominent psychia- 
fieats. Tonight, 8:30 p.m., 2328 Broadway, | trist. Sunday, April 3rd, at 8:30 p. m. a& 
Near 85th St., one flight up. | ‘ALP, 10th A.D., (Bist 
JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Sur- st) contr. $1. 
prise attractions congenial atmosphere, | 2 ' : 
folk, social. Cultura] Folk Dance Groups, | rOnX 
128 E. 16th St. | DOXEY WILKERSON speaks on “The 
JEWISH CULTURAL FESTIVAL. A He- Trial of the 12 and the Pight fer Negre 
roic People’s History in song, dance and /Rights.’’ Plus sensational Calypso musis 
demonstration. Celebration of 19th Anni- | and dances featuring Theodore Benedicé 
versary, Manhattan District, JPFO. Per-/jand his Calypsonians. East Bronx Youth 
forming artists;-. Hadassah and. Dance/Section, C.P., 891 Freeman St., 1 flight up 
Group, Manhattan Chorus, Aaron Kramer, 


developments in Israel 
Subs. 50c. | | 
Lew Norman, Norman Atkins. Washington EDWARD K. BARSKY speaks en “France 
Irving H.S., Irving Pl, and 16th St., 8:15 


Speaker: A. B. MAGIL 
vand U:N.’’—Spanish entertainment. Subse 
p.m. Adm, $1.20, 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
|50c. Stadium ALP, 724 Gerard Ave., 8:19 


oi Avenue of the Americas SPRING I8 HERE Leave your inhibitions | p.m. 
. : at home, come to our Saturday night so- 
: Admission 50¢ cial. Gorgeous gals, wonderful guys, well? Brooklyn 
Be’ ALP, 220 W. 80th St. (Bway.), 8:30 p.m. ART FORUM and Art Exhibition—HNarrg 
: | oj pti iee Gotlieb speaks on “Art Today and To- 


Subs. 75c. 
‘!“@£PROL FOOL DANCHB-A-ROUND.” Folk- | morrow’’—Audience participation. Sua, 


SaV welcomes you to an evening of square | nite at 7:30 p.m. at Bath Beaeh, ALP-~ 

and national dancing. First showing of | 9603 Bay Parkway. Subs. 35¢. 

duction.. Folksinging, cold cokes. We ded- of the 12 is Your Defense.’ Sunday, April 

icate the evening to al] born fools. All 3rd, 8 p.m. at 117 E, 93rd St. Rugby C.F 

your friends will be there. 2530 W. 26th SI GERSON, Legislative Director of C.P, 

St., :8:30- p...m. Instruction: fee, 50c. P. 8. feature speaker at Protest Mass Meeting 

'' PRE-BAZAAR‘ DANCE. Come stag or — Island Center, 3200 Coney Island 

drag.’ Admission is: bring new article to | “V®- 

be sold at bazaar. You bring it, we'll sell} YEWISH YOUTH CHORUS, E. N. Vs 

it. Entertainment, refreshments, 8:30 p.m.|™eets every Sunday, 3 p.m. 608 Cleve- 

Jefferson ‘ School, Student’s Lounge, 975. end St. All invited to sing, dancing fol- 

Gth Ave. . ows. 

(eObIs WILL SHAVE, Artie Will Bathe Coming | 

| No ng). Join us in our fight to save 

the twelve. Party at 444 W. 49th St. Top en Russian Balalaika Musical Se- 

floor: Refreshments and entertainment ciety. Conductor, Alexander Kutin; Rué- 
*|slan Folk Songs, Dora Beshocr; Pian 


Subs. 50c Bernice Riegelhaupt; Male Chorus of 


Hear America Singing 


American People’s Chorus 
conducted by 
ELMER BERNSTEIN 


“es 


Pact! 
For a Peace Pact between thed 


and the Soviet 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3—8:15 P.M. | 
“WHAT’S AHEAD 


FOR ISRAEL?” |. 


® How will Israel line up 
in the fight for peace? 


1437 Third Ave. 


> 


© The recent political 


have come to understand and hold 
the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism which have been indicted by 
the prosecution ip this case. We 
will also demonstrate that these 
principles are subscribed to~- by | 
more than 600,000,000 people 
who, though most of them are not 
Communists, support working 
class governments led by Commu- 


nists, by Marxist-Leninists, ~~ 


—— THE PANEL ROOM —— 
18 ASTOR PLACE, N.Y.C. 
Sunday, April 3 — 8:30 P.M. 


Presents the Distinguished Author, 
Columnist, N. Y. Post Home News 


| F. STONE. 


who reveals for the FIRST time 


“THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
ATLANTIC PACT” 
(an exclusive) 
Social Will Follow 
Danee Music by 
Allan Tresser Orchestra 
$1.25 plus tax 


wiches, entertainment. Bring friends. Mt. 
Eden Section, CP. 1530 Walton Ave. 


Brooklyn 


BROWNSVILLE ATTENTION: Everybody, 
including Arch Parch te going to Ben Davis. 
Gala Party. Refreshments, dancing. Subs. 
| 3Qc. 1708 Pitkin Ave. (near Rockaway Ave.) 
if soeial-folk). , ‘ 
ADM. $1.04 plus tax qemen§) 71. (B. 92nd St.) Mrbe, $i, 8:30 pigs: 1!) 


problems, writer and iecturer) 
will speak on 7 


“HEALTH ASPECTS OF SEX 
AND MARRIAGE” 


Celebrity List price, $5.00 
 SHOWBUSINESS 
128 West 48th Street, New York City — PL 7-0530 
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-. scheduled for Philadelphia, Balti- 


a widely varying 


Angeles. 


our determination 
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Peace. Demand Jolts War. 


_(Continted from Page 3) 
had urgently requested that they. 
too get the benefit of hearing the 
visiting scientists, artists, and 
writers. Meetings had already been 


: 


more, Detroit, St. Louis and Los 


The Administration, intent on 
war, felt it could not-afford to trust 
the Ameriean people to hear these 
advocates of peace. | 

‘For the cultural leaders—of 
litical affiliations 
—had adopted course which 
would successfully counter the Ad- 
ministration’s plunge to war and 
fascism. 

They urged that the channels 
of communication be kept open 
among the peace-minded peoples 

- of all lands, particularly between 


. our country and the Soviet Union. 
' “The frst step on the way to 
“peace,” the resolution declared, “is 
_American-Soviet understanding.” 


“We are an independent Amer-| 


ican movement,” they declared, 
“We are but one voice in the 
crescendo of the American and 
world will for peace. We shall not 
cease our efforts until peace has 
been secured. In this endeavor we 
serve our culture and our country.” 
Thomas Mann, the world- 
renowned novelist, telegraphed the 
conference suggesting a resolution 
protesting the State Department's 
interference with the peace assem- 


tedly asserted,’ Dr. Mann said, 
America’s abhorrence of war and 
to preserve 
peace, he has done much to dis- 
credit those who mean (in ardent 
sincerity) to serve the very ideals 
he praises.” 


¥ 
THE CONSENSUS of the con-| 


ference appeared in the speech 
Richard Lauterbach, noted writer 
and editor, delivered at Madison 


a picket who kept’ shouting “Kill 
the Communists.” The cop whis- 
pered: “Don’t say that. Be digni- 
fied.” 

At no time, either on Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday did the -mo- 
bilization of fascists, Czarists, 
Christian Fronters, Sidney Hook- 
ers, fascist-minded legionnaires 
ever’ pass beyond the figure of 
500. “42 
The press was too chagrined_ 
even to eat its own estimates. After 
the first 24 hours it ceased pub- 
lishing figures: the plot to whip 
the public into a program neurosis 
had failed. ' 

The American people as a whole 
showed they could see through the 
quotation marks which the press 
had put around the word peace; 
they would’ offer no support to 
those who wanted to lynch th 
conferees. - 


x 

THE CONFERENCE dwarfed, 
too, the neurotic outcries of the 
Trotzkyist professor, Dr. Sidney 
Hook who fronted for- the State 
Department. His meeting inside 
Freedom House in New York 
could scarcely dredge up more 
than 450. Everybody who came to 
the Hook conference—the “defend- 
ers of democracy’—was screened. 
Anybody who had made reserva- 
tions was permitted into the Wal- 


Counts, Hook’s warmongering 
partner, was allowed the floor at 
the peace conference. Whoever 
asked, got the floor within the 
limitations ;of time. 

But the Hook conspirators re- 
fused even T. O. Thackery, pub- 
lisher of the New York Post, per- 
mission to speak at their sparse as- 
sembly, Thackrey told the au- 
dience at Carnegie Hall when he 
spoke at the peace parley’s key- 
note session. Counts and several 


Square Garden Sunday night where/°thers of his -stripe taxied over 


20,000 New Yorkers roared their 
welcome to the delegates. “Despite 
the official line that peace is sub- 
versive, Lauterbach said, “there 


from their meeting to barge in on 
the peace parley’s literary panel. 
Their efforts to sabotage the meet- 
ing were signally spiked by writers 


are thinking Americans who refuse 
to swallow the line, preterring to 
be live villains in Mr, Acheson’s 


black book than dead heroes in the 
next war.” 


and others: there. 
The literary panel was visited by 


‘a bellicose group of Trotzkyites 


and other anti-Communists _ like 
Dwight MacDonald, author of a 


Mr. Acheson had initiated a 


smear biography of Henry Wal- 


veritable press program through! /ace, Counts and Jan Malaquias, 
his Department’s despotic refusal{author of an anti-Soviet novel. 


to permit Westetn European and | 
Latin American delegates entry to. 
the country. The press, in turn, 
sought to incite the public to. 
= violence against the con- 
erence. Screamirig headlines’ pre- | 


- dicted hostile picketlines of 50,000, 


to 100,000. First-aid. stations, the: 


mewspapers announced, would be 
set up outside the Waldorf-Astoria. 
where the conference was held. No' 
libel, no obscenity was to low for’ 


publication. | 


. 


- Yet 8,500 Americans—from 21 
states—attended the nine panels, | 
the keynote and plenary sessions. 
More than 2,800 registered for the 
conference. There were 65 speak- 
ers, moderators and panel mem- 
bers, 29 international guests and 
five interpreters. Thousands had to 
be turned away. For example, the 
Natural Science panel with a ca- 
regi of 400 had 1,168 applicants 
or admission. 


An idea of the conference scope 
can be gleaned from the creden- 
tials report: from art, musio, the- 
ater and dance, 496; education, 
244; economic and social sciences, 
246; mass communciations, includ- 
ing film, press, radio and advertis- 
ing, 202; writing, 276; natural 
sciences 140; health, 188; building 
and planning, 38; religion, 19. 
Eighty-three universities and col- 
leges and, technical institutes were 


represented 


* 


THE MEETING assumed a cu- 
mulative grandeur as the hours 


7 - 


e creative strength of 


eminent artists and scientists—the |. 


cream of American and world culs 
ture who 


munism. In 


hey sought to transform the 
panel into an anti-Soviet witch- 
hunt. 

The awareness of the audience 
and the calm replies of the Soviet 


|novelist, A. A. Fadeev, turned the 


tables. When MacDonald demand- 
ed to know why a whole list of 
other Soviet writers did not come 
to the conference, with broad im- 
plication that they had met a 
gruesome death, Fadeev replied as 
his listeners applauded, that one 
writer on MacDonald’s list lived 
down the block from him and was 
at work .on a novel, that another 
was completing a book on Shake- 
speare, that a third had- published 
a novel in 1947, and so on. 

“Why,” Fadeev asked, “should 
you think that writers in the Soviet 
Union must stop writing when they 
are criticized?’ i 

Fadeev also scotched MacDon- 
ald’s charge that the Soviet writer 
had attacked American culturé, de- 


claring: “I did not attack American 


culture but those forces working 
against peace.” ; 
One Robert Lowell, who grandi- 
loquently announced: himself as a 
poet, and a Roman Catholic turned 
on Dimitri Shostakovich to explain 
what effect “criticism of the Soviet 
government’ had on his -music. 


Shostakovich replied: “The crit- 
icism brings me much good. It 


member of the committee which 
recently awarded fascist poet-Ezra 
Pound a prize for his anti-Negro 
anti-Semitic Pisan Cantos. 

wes . 

GREAT APPLAUSE greeted! 
Richard O. Boyer’s stirring attack 
on the “great lie” of anti-Com- 
one of the most elo- 
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dorf conference. Even Dr.- George. 
bly. “Though Mr. Acheson has re-|§ 


helps me bring my music forward.” | 


‘Condemns Buildings 


Lowell, it should be noted, is a' 


| “order,” and-I heard one cop chide}cannot win world peace until we 


reject the  obscurantist, fascist 
ideology that Communists and 
Russians are the quintessence of 
deliberate cunning -and natura! 
evil. _ We cannot have it both 
‘ways he continued. |. 

“Hitler cannot be right and 
Truman wrong, and Truman right 
and Hitler wrong, for both describ- 
ed the menace of Communism in 
words that are almost identical — 


and equally erroneous.” 


The speakers—from all the coun- 
tries abroad, and overwhelmingly 
from ours—felt the compulsion to 
overleap differences and achieve 


flames of war. 

This proved true in every panel, 
and in :the keynote and plenary 
sessions. Differences? Of course. 
But within the limits of common 
ground that peace is imperative. 

* 


ANOTHER of the many high- 
points came when Fedeev spoke 
at the plenary session, tracing the 
historic friendship between his 
people and ours. He described the 
respect his nation had for the great 
democratic traditions of our coun- 
try and cited the millions of books 
published. there of American 
writers: Mark Twain, Whitman, 
Jack London, Dreiser, Hemingway 
and many others. | 


Then he departed from his pre- 
pared text to take issue with a 
phase of Prof. Frederick L. 
Schumanns’ speech. The professor 
of political science at Williams 
College has apportioned the blame 
for the present drive toward war 
on forces in the Soviet Union as 
well as the United States. 


“I am a guest in your country,” 


Fadeey said, “but I know that you! 


would want me to speak frankly 
on this matter. Prof. Schuman is 
mistaken. There- are no elements 
in our country which desire war 
against the United States or any 
other country.” 


Fadeev=~a tall man with erect, 
soldierly bearing, said that “the 
important thing to understand is 
that these elements in the United 
States which would like to see an- 
other war against Russia are not 
the enemies only of the Soviet 
people. They are also, of course, 
the enemies of the American people 
who like ourselves do not want 


>» 


war. 
* 

SO THE CONFERENCE went. 

British Laborites like Prof. Olaf 

Stapledon rubbed shoulders with 


Russian Commurtists like Fadeev:s 


Roman Catholic Dr. Domingo Vill- 
mail of Cuba, with Protestant 


‘churchmen Dr. Guy Emory Ship- 


ler. Negroes spoke for peace, like 
Dr. Raphael E. G. Armattoe, West 
African scientist, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois and Nicolas Guillen, the great 
Cuban poet. Truly, a magnificent 
demonstration of the brotherhood 
for peage. 

Its astounding success can be 
further guaged by the reactions 
of many. prominent individuals 
throughout the land who were 
profoundly shocked by the State’s 
Department's actions. The wires to 
the offices of the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions burned with calls from men 
and women who volunfeered.their 
help, asked the privilege of becom- 
ing sponsors. The despotic, fear- 
ridden maneuvers of the warmon- 
gers had boomeranged. 


America, real America, sent up 


a call fer peace that echoed across 
the world. 


|.. And millions of plain people, kin 


to the. twenty-five million who died 
in World War II, took heart. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Most: of the 
buildings operated by the state 
welfare department are so old that 
they are a menace to the safety 
and well being of the people living 
in them, State Welfare Director 
John H. Lamneck said. The main 
building at Longview State hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, was built 90 


om tba kes 


ears ago, and the Ohio prison was 


a 
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the unison that would quell the|’ 
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terception of bombers. 


An overhead view of the XF-91, the U. 
sonic fighter plane, as it begins taxi tests at the Republic plant in 
Farmingdale, L. I. The craft is designed for.very high Altitude in- 


Air 


(Continued from Page 3)’ 

that Budenz was an_ interpreter 
of Marxism-Leninism was fantas- 
tic, but it did not take long for 
everyone to realize what was 


being cooked up. 
*% 

JUDGE MEDINA did not think 
the question did the subject jus- 
tice. He rephrased it. 

“What did you, in conjunction 
with the other Communists, un- 
derstand this sentence to mean?” 
Medina asked Budenz. 

The defense lawyers hit the 
roof, and Medina retreated. All 
right, he said, he would let the 
prosecutors question stand. 

But McGohey had caught wise. 
Oh no, he said, he would put it 
the judge’s way. The “conspiracy” 
angle was beginning, under Me- 
dina’s prompting, to take shape. 

The defense objected, the judge 
sneeringly overruled. 

Budenz, thé puppet, respdnded 
to the pulling of the strings. The 
sentence in the preamble, he said, 


ment_by force and violence. Mc- 
Gohey asked for a few more in- 
terpretations of the Constitution. 
The -answérs were exactly the 
same. It was a neat, tight pat- 
tern, everything in place. 

I want it to be clear, McGohey 
said at one poifit, that I am not 
asking the witness what he thinks 
these terms mean, but how he and 
the other Communists, including 
the defendants, understood them. 


he understood the lesson. 
* 


IT WAS at this point. that tall, 


General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, acting on his own be- 
half, arose to say sharply: 

“This witness cannot speak for 
any defendant or for any Com- 
munist. No Judas, no traitor can 


jinterpret the policy of the Com- 


munist Party, any more than Bene- 
dict Arnold ceuld interpret the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

‘Now, Mr. Dennis, Medina said 
soothingly, let us suppose there is 
some conspiracy, and the con- 
spirators decide to use some spe- 
cial language which only they 
know the meaning of, and one of 
them decided to tell what that 
language is... . 


The defense will- show, Dennis 


| ote 2,» arhe : 


replied, that the witness was using 


meant overthrow of the govern-. 


McGohey was telling his teacher 


dignified-looking Eugene Dennis, | 


4. &* fF 
as 


How Court Helped Stoolpigeon | 


| Goebbels and Himmler in his de- 


scriptions of Communist policy. 
.. - He was quickly cut off by the 
judge. 


There you have it. The “evi- 


|dence” of conspiracy has been in- 


troduced. Communists have a 
“secret language” by which <they 
say “overthrow the government.” 
The defendants have been “con- 
nected” with the charge in the 
indictment, and the prosecution 
is saved by the “impartial judge.” 

Of course, there was much else 
wrong with the prosecution's case. 
In fact, it has turned out to be, 
as anyone with a smattering of 
knowledge of the facts knew it 
would, as gross and crude a 
frameup as those others in mod- 
ern history—Tom Mooney, the 
“Zinoviev Letter” forgeries, Sacco- 
Vanzetti, Scottsboro “and _ the 
Reichstag Fire. _ 

It appears to rest on the flimsy 


inventions of stool pigeon Budenz | ~ 


and perhaps a few more. Besides 
these, the government has intro- 
duced a few excerpts from pam- 
phlets that have been dead since 
1935, 10 years before the period 
covered by the indictments and 
five years before the Smith Act, 
on which the alleged “crime” is 
based, became law. 

There are also a few excerpts 
from the Marxist classics, the 
works of those geniuses of man- 
kind—Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin. 
These classics are scientific de- 
scriptions of the course of devel- 
opment of society. 

The government now says it is 


1a crime for the people to distribute 


them, and for any Americans to 
read them. 

Yes, we are all in this case even 
if we are not immediately men- 
tioned in the indictment. 


Mansfield Has 


Big Job Slump 


MANSFIELD; O.— More than 
7500 workers are being laid off at 
the Westinghouse plant here with 
little prospect of a return to work. 

Officials of the corporation said 
that production was being reduc- 
ed in keeping with demand. 
The decision creates a serious 
unemployment: problem in_ this 
city. There has been a decline 
here since the first of the year and 
fears are expressed that the down- 


ward. course may become even 
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WNYC—Music for the connoisseur WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Four Star Review . WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival Dane Olark - Alexis Smith 


“i : Hou . ; 66 ! 99 T 
WaEn—Hew York Times taon WMCA—My Best Records | 6 ss awe se ae Neves Cal | Sw 


| Midday Symphony WQxkR—News | —— —_ | 
_ 1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 6:05-WQXR—String Quartet TOM’W to WED. oe 
 *:4:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner Cee Tenet s Cao arene nts Ne 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 6:30-WNBC—Dean Martin, J - 
WMGM-News; Jan Bart | Bhow " oa LAU RENC E | Sees i: 
? ae, Sea ee teateri 


WLIB—Estelle Sternve : OLIVIER 
Estelle rger WOR—Nick Carter : ng RONALD a an oF bth & 7th AVE. 


1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics WCBB—Escape Ge William Sasheapeers + Ok 
WCBS—Tell It Again WJZ—Grestest Story Ever Teld HENRY y D8 Lillle CARNEGIE -  W. 7m cont. trom 12:45 P.M. 


a 


a — 


| WMCA—Ave Maria Hour } : ‘ 
6:45-WNY me — 

I. F. Stone Speaks :. {0-WNBO_Horace Heldt 8 = cua | TY R ATi ANNA MAGHANI (3708 0 om 

Falcon or cvs. 


© WOR—The 
On ‘Atlantic P act’ a ae Be Announced Matinees 00 at nite, Brecoas $120. is il I re Reve 4, y 
: WCBS—Jac nny Ow | | “ IS SS 
At Panel Room Sun. | — wnca—showiime OCEANA THEA, “sracn” pena DAY OF Wa rr 


WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
The noted coulmnist I. F. Stone WQxR—News 
7:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 


‘ will discuss “The Inside Story of} 5.5 wrec—pni Harrie—alics raps 


Atlantic - Pact’ at the Panel} © WOR—Mayor of the Town 
Réom, 13 Astor Pl. this Sunday} — egy me ag ge A 
night (April 3) at 8:30. Socal wil Wachee of Ad ropbecy - 


th 1 witli gle Set: Sere ae Te tuale cee 
er aes gat rte mes So. Allen Show _, 
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here . Dollars You Gave Go to Defend the Twelve 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
Chairman of Communist Com- 

mittee to Defend the 12 

Figures are vital. Some of us 
breathe, eat, and sleep, thinking 
of them these days. They repre-' 
sent the fight for the life of our 
Party—in the court, where it was 
forced upon us, and in the mass 
campaign, without which the court 
—— is like a marionette 
show. 

The original figure designated, 
when the campaign ~was first 
launched for these two purposes 
in relation to the 12, was $250,-. 
000. It was a reasonably correct 
estimate of a minimum figure as 
far as -we can see now. But I em- 
phasize minimum. I'm reporting 
here. to you, who are helping to 
_ yaise these funds, on what has al- 
ready been raised and spent, and 
what are the estinmted perspec- 
tives of future needs. Please do 
study this carefully and show it to 
‘your’ friends and fellow-workers, 


json, Marshall, Dennis, Eisler; the 


Anti-Committee), for a host of de- 
portation cases, for the Trenton 
SIX. $5 

The fight against repressive leg- 
islation directed against our Party 
is going on simultaneously in 14 
states. But my specific task here is 
to discuss the trial of the 12, at 
Foley Square in N. Y. C., which 
must be the major concentration 
of the members of the Communist 
Party and labor and progressive 
forces generally at this time. 

From July 31, 1948, to Feb. 1, 
11949 (when we issued the emer- 
gency appeal for $100,000 through 
the Communist Committee to de- 
fend the 12) the Civil Rights Con- 
gress had already collected $74,- 
095.45 for this campaign. Of this, 
$26,592.05 was turned over for 
the legal defense and the balance 
spent on mass agitation, tours, con- 
ferences, printing, etc. 

With the heavy load carried by 
C:R.C. for other activities we felt! 


other labor organizations paid 
$2,430. (The C.P. National Office 
has cut all of its administrative ex- 
penses to the bon ae everyone, 
including defendants, has volun- 
tarily initiated a sane cut.) This 
makes a total spent to April 1, for} in 
trial expenses from date of their 
arrest to April 1, from all sourcés, 
of $103,802.05. 


In the first period, from July 20, 
1948, to Oct. 1, 1948, the expenses 
($6, 3.42. 08) were largely for legal 
motions, attempting to quash the 
indictment and to secure postpone- 
ments until after election. By Oct. 
1 the staff of lawyers was organ- 
ized, consisting of trial lawyers 
Messrs. Gladstein from California; 
Crockett from Michigan, McCabe 
from’ Philadelphia, and Isserman 
and Sacher of N. Y. A large group 
of able and distinguished lawyers 
are also working .in the office and 
outside, on legal research, in r. 
‘aration of motions and brie 


investigation of evidente, inter- 


more. The jury challenge, for in- 
stance, involved « preparation of 
maps, charts, exhibits, photo- 
graphs, | ae hotostats, investigators, | 
witness fees, travel, as. well as 
— It is a very big undertak- 


The total for everything now is 
about $5,837.50 per week. But 
this does not take into account a 

riod when the defense will 
calling witnesses and expenses 
ae mount. It is a most conserva- 
tive estimate to say that $6,000 
per week will be required from 
now on. Some weeks it will be 
considerably more. 

The above summary does not 
include*any mass activities, such as 
pamphlets, leaflets, meetings, 
radio, etc., in each district, for 
which additional funds were ex- 
pended. 

How Jong the trial will last is 
hard to speculate, with any degree 


—e 


of accuracy. McGohey, the prose- 


cutor, said three months, in Jan- 
uary. But he did not count on the 


essary to raise in the neighborhood 
of an additional $100,000 before 
the trial is over. Let us now raise 
the $14,000 still lacking to com-- 
plete. the present fund, which to- 
‘gether with our .present balance, 
‘will take care of the average re- 
quired for another five weeks 


ahead. 

How to raise more will be dis- 
cussed later. Plans and proposals 
will be presented shortly. Let's 
first pass this milestone of the 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. Dol- 


lars are the least we can give for 
the-life of the Communist Party, 
the vanguard of the aor eausnee 


working class. 


IINIVERSAL SKY- WAYS 


‘40| 


MIAMI 


_ INCL. TAX 


they could not be expected to raise 
the full amount. We could not risk 
a lag or deficit once the trial was 


viewing of witnesses, etc. 


If it had been possible to secure 
a Bill of Particulars, which was re- 


who have contributed or will con- 
tribute. | 
Thesé figures deal specifically |2 


magnificent fight the defense made 
against the rigged jury system for 
seven weeks. We consider that ‘a 


CALI L.A. 


Ss. F. 


88 


with the defense of the 12. The 
Communist Party, the Civil Rights 


on. Therefore we placed the re- 
sponsibility directly on the Com- 


fused by the prosecutor and de- 
nied by the judge, the scope of the 


splendid ‘investment, an education 
in democracy to the people of 


PLUS TAX 


SPECIAL—$99 
ST. LOUIS 


$39°° PLUS TAX 


UNIVERSAL SKY-WAYS EXCLUSIVES 


FREE ticket delivery 
Round trip, family allowances 
‘Limousine service 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


B'way and 22nd St. 


PE 6-3800 


or 92 Liberty Street, DI 9-3944 


munist Party -to raise another 
$100,000 Emergency Fund, of 
which we have raised $84,343.87. 


We have paid up to April-1, out 
of this fund, for the legal defense 
$64,780. In addition, the Commu- 
nist’ Party also paid an additional 
1$10,000 out of its own funds, and 


preparatory work would have ben 
greatly limited and the work and 
costs reduced. As it is now, the 
possible scope is. 48 states and | 
more, and requires enormous prep- 
aration to anticipate every conceiv- 
able approach which the govern~ 
ment may make. 

Carrying the motions to the Su- 
preme Court on the jury system 
and on the judge’s bias were part 
of the legal battle, involving much 
outside legal work and expense. 
All attorney's fees at present ap- 
proximate $2,275 per week. 

It has been necessary to set up 
an office at 401 Broadway for the 
use of all the attorneys. Si Gerson} 
is in charge of publicity and pub- 
lic relations there. An office staff, 
including stenographers, clerks, 
messengers, and extra help for 
emergency stenographic work, etc., 
is required. For all these, and also 
including rent, files, telephone, 
telegraph, mailing, mimeograph- 
ing, office expenses, _ salaries, 
maintenance of out-of-town de- 
fendants, the total is: $1,412.50 
per week. The court records now 
run to $1,500 per week. 

Research in general for the 
preparation of the case, is estimat- 


ed at $550 per wéek, sometimes 


Congress, the Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Bom, 
and many local committees have 
also raised large sums in the same 
period for other cases, such as Los 
Angeles, ‘Denver, and Miami; for 
contempt cases initiated by the 
Un-American Committee, (Joseph- 


Farm Tool Union 
Convention Rejects 
~ Auto Union Merger 


By Ruby Cooper 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa. — Efforts of top CIO officials 
to destroy autonomous rights of unions received their sharp- 
est setback here last week wie the convention of the CIO: 


United Farm E t Workers¢ 
ee eet Woke? ORRAY'S WIRE was heard 


unanimously rejected an order to i , 
dissolve and join Walter Reuther’s|* espectfully, but at its end a thun- 
derous chorus of boos was un- 


United Auto Workers. The con- 
vention action was regarded as the|/oosed. Shouts came from all parts 
of the hall, “Send it, back to him.” 


. first major test of whether the CIO 
When not a single delegate 


Portland convention’s policies ' of 

intervening in the internal affairs|stood up later during the vote to 

of affiliates would be resisted. support the CIO’s order, the en- 
tire convention spontaneously rose 


While this issue was viewed as 
the most dramatic of the conven-|22d staged a five-minute ear-split- 
ting demonstration. 


tion issues, the gathering emesged 
with a number of other decisions,| The delegates earlier whooped 
their approval when president 


adding up to one of the most con- 
Grant Oakes indicated no defiance 


structive and Br ogressive conven- 
tions in FE history. They in-|of the National CIO was intended, 
-|but that the union insisted on 


cluded: 
retaining full autonomy traditional 


America, well worth the time, 
energy and cost. So if it’s three 
months or longer, which is likely 
at the pace it is moving, we can 
see that the estimate of $250,000 
was not far afield. 

’ Tm sure all supporters of this 
case are unanimous that we do not 
care how long it lasts or how much 
it costs if our 12 leaders, including 
Comrade Foster through a depo- 
sition, are heard adequately and 
are able to bring every witness 
and every bit of evidence neces- 
sary to present their case to the 
American people. 

We will back their fight to do 
this to the limit. To guarantee fu- 
‘ture legal expenses as well as a 
real mass campaign, it will be nec- 


: 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE order. Mail orders accepted. N. Y. 


: Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave, (nr. 79th 
NINE DOLLAR MONTH apt. for Studio.| g:) Re 71-5242. 


Stan Edelson, 541 E. 12 St., Manhattan. ;— 
(Stainless Steel Cutlery) 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE — 
STAINLESS STEEL CUTLERY — 24-piece 
(Manhattan) service for 8. Reg. $7.95, special $6.95. 
Standard ‘Brands Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. 
WANT TWO CONGENIAL GIRLS to share ’ 
large six room apartment on East 13th| (14th St.), GR 3-7819. 


YOUNG MAN desires share nice large) DrANIST - ACCORDIONIST available for 


2% reoms; $10 week. Artist, cultural 
Meetings, Parties, Dances, 10 percent 
worker, preferred. 159 W. 82 St., apt. 4. Fund Drive. KI 17-2874. 


Call after 6 daily, all day Sun. he: 
(Bronx) MURRAY CONWAY ORCHESTRA for 
dances, weddings; music of all nationali- 


SEPARATE furnished room, 1-2 people,| ties. KI 17-2874. 
opposite Park, $8 week. DA 8-1880. SITUATIONS WANTED 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE WANTED | SALESMAN — YOUNG MAN, 25: some ex- 


CONGENIAL BUSINESS GIRL wishes to} perience, plus college advanced sales 
share apt. with same. Separate room,; course; desires position in retail shoes, 
or room to rent in Manhattan®or 8th} clothing or appliances. Box 172, c-o 
Ave. subway line. Call WA 3-6841, 9-10; The Worker. 


_&.m, or Monday to Thursday, 5-10 p.m.| o> aerep in general office. Work full 
FURNISHED ROOMS FOR. RENT time. LU 9-5886 before 1 p.m. 


(Manhattan) HANDYMAN, 38, very capable, wishes work 


= CAL FORMA bade: 


“49 Ww 44ST MU?- 4054 


—"* 
—— 


87 miles from N.Y. 
im the Poconos 


© A 1949 wage program, with Aprib 18-17—4 full days 


stress on a 30-cent hourly raise, 
seven-hour day at eight hours pay, 
health, welfare and pension 


© An appeal to national CIO to!. 
indicate a coordinated campaign 
by all unions for wage increases. 


© A call for a national work 
holiday to force repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and a conference of 
all CIO unions to map a. con- 
cérted repeal campaign. 


'® A foreign policy resolution 
“blasting the North Atlantic Pact as 
a “get ready for war” program. 
It called ugon President Truman 
to restore peaceful relations with 
the Soviet Union through direct 
negotiations. _ 

© Condemnation of CIO’s ar- 
bitrary withdrawal from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and 
authorizing FE officers to~ par- 


in the CIO and the democratic 
right to differ with CIO teaders 


,| without reprisals, 


He charged the CIO’s order was 
“a piece of skullduggery without 
precedent in the American _ labor 
movement” and asserted that in 
opposing it, the union “is waging 
a battle for the rights of essential 
democracy in the CIO — not only 
our own, but every union’s.” 


“There is no distinction what- 
soever between an unjust law 
(Taft-Hartley) to put progressive 
unions in chains or out of busi- 
ness, and an ultimatum from the. 


top CIO body to do the ‘same 
thing,” added. 


MURRAY’S VEILED THREAT 
to withdraw the: union’s CIO 
charter recalled. the dictatorial ac- 
tion taken by the AFL Executive 


1 SPECIAL PASSOVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND 


All Accommodations 


@ cocktail bar 

@ all seasonal 
sperts 

@ holiday menus 

@ Entertainment 

e friendly, informal 

@ television 


Make reservations new 
Enelese deposit $5 


Lackawaxen, Pa. 
Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 23 
xpress trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


Passover and 
Easter Holiday 
Week 


$45 


per person 


$35 


Single Vets 


COZY, SUNNY room. Home atmosphere, 
immaculate, quiet; elevator, Call all 
week, AU 3-4586. 


in country or bungalows, etc. Trade 
tools and car. DA 8-1880. 


Pe SERVICES 


ATTRACTIVE ROOM—HUDSON VIEW, 


reasonable —for part time assistance 
With child. Some-evenings. WA 17-9423. 


PLEASANT, COMFORTABLE room. Pri- 
vacy; convenient location; reasonable! ._ 
rental. Call weekdays after 4:30 and 
_ after 6:30, Sat. and Sun. LO 8-4728. 


(Bronx) 


WEST BRONX. Large room: suitable 
young man; convenient all transporta- 
tion. TR 2-6908. 


(Brooklyn) 


GOLDENSBRIDGE 


COLONY 


$600 te $800. All 
improvements. Some units suit- 
able for two families. Private 
lake, day camp, social center. 
‘Ehe vacation ones for the entire 
family. 


Renting on Premises Every Sun. 


2-3-4 rooms, 


LARGE, sunny, nicely furnished room, 
suitable one or two. Reasonable. Half 
hour from Times Square. Boro Park, 
_ (Bklyn.) Phone GE 6-4449. 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators. For 
excellent values, call AL, 4-9113. Ask for 


ee 


| _ Mr. Ressler. 


niger (Children’s Wear) 
CHILDREN’S WEAR, reasonable prices. 


Floors Scraped 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


(Massages) 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. 
reducing exercise. Licensed. 
TE 8-9039. . 


(Upholstering) 


SOFA BOTTOMS REBUILT in your 
home, $12; chair, $5; Shampoo sofa and 
chair $14; sliptovers; reupholstering. 
_ Pres estimates. Call Royal, NI 5-1105. 


SOFA REWEBBED, home, $12; furniture 
repaired, reupholstered, comradely at- 
__ tention. TR 17-2554. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL ‘JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
JE 6-8000 day-night. 


Medical and ~ 
Jarvis, 


prices, Ed Wendel. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 


Council in~ 1936 against the six 
AFL unions that had formed the 
{Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, forerunner of the present 


Layettes, yarns. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
941 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. 


a 


per line 
Daily Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
(Sarnitare) {PL Insertion . ...... 40GB. oo cccee oo-D06 
MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. | 3 consec. Insert .. . .30C. + smes oscar f08 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54] | 7 consec. Insert -. ...256. «+ ss. os0e- SOG 
E. 11 St. OR - 3191, 9-5:30 p.m, daily;| | (For Commercial Ads) 
_ 9-4:30 Sat. — 1 imsertion ....\.... 000 50C. oo 00 snee- -606 
3 consec. Insert. 0. 406. 0600 0 200-08 
7 consec, insert. . "BO Cceces «soceccooons.400 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge <- 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
wee issue - Friday 


at 4 p. 
The HR ells Worker: 


tis | Previous Wednesday at ¢ Pm. 
id Pease baede 8054 4 ; + et 


€ 


ticipate in an world organization 
of farm~implement workers which| 
may be established by the WFTU.. 


In an unprecedented display ef cio. 
solid unity, the 400 delegates de- 
nounced the CIO edict to disband |. Squelching all speculation that: 
as “an arrogant and dictatorial de-|the union might-secede from the 
cree” and unanimously. rejected it} CIO, Oakes made clear that “We 
3 They acted despite a len yp will Stay in and fight; we will fight 
telegram from CIO presi red {to maintain democracy in the CIO. 
Philip Murray warning that the} “This union is going to remain 
CIO Executive | Board would take} in the framework of CIO and fight 
“proger sein if the ultimatum} to bring.it back to its ree, mil- } 


44 miles by N. Y. Central RR or Route 
22 by car te Geoldensbridge, then turn 
right te Reute 138. 


Call Tuesday Evenings 
GR 5-4740 


. JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


561 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1223 and 0619 


Make reservations now 
SAM LIPTZIN 
Pattaga) Diree 


(Jewelry) 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. -Watch repairman on/. 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Fg Secrices, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 


- (Leather Goeds) f 

GS & LUGGAGE, 22 percent off. 
ps repair, Na remodel. Bho gpd 
fod, , andeags ond wal 


nieentaede, 


‘was Ok Om itant and! 


teegs ete WAFS cvscvee 


endl egret ‘pulioies. ceil 
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ste ers for enforcement of safety reg- 
fsa py, WFIU invites TF ulations. The resolution points out 
aS Into New Depts. 


that eight.men have been killed 
PARIS (ALN)—The World Fed- | im the Jones & Laughlin plant in 
eration of Trade Unions has writ- 


the last three months. One of 
ten a Jetter to existing internation- 


‘them—Sam Mamula — was cut in 
two by a dinkey car in December. 

al trade secretaries, such as the 

‘Intl. Transport Federation, - invit- 


He had worked. forty ee fos the 
‘ing them to participate in the new 


~ Bosses Act to 
* ' Beat Down Wages 


- 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ference from the: Taxi Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, which is part 
of District 50 of the United Mine 


Workers: Then, they even‘ re- 


buffed the Mayor who had invited 
both parties to come together at 
City Hall. 

The taxi fleet owners, employ- 
ing methods of open brutality and 
intimidation, have been able to 
keep unions out, after resorting to 
bloodshed and goon violence, as 
they did in the strike of 1934. 
Thus far, the Mayor has done 
nothing further to bring about a 
conference, although taxis operate 
under license issued by a city 
agency. 

-Most of the unions involved in 
these battles are AFL. But al- 
though the AFL has close to 
one million members in New York, 
there has been no move to counter 


_this developing pattern of union- 


busting through a united front, 


starting with all AFL unions and: 


extending to the CIO and _ inde- 
ndents. 

-THE CENTRAL Trades and 
Labor Council, in which the hard- 
hit Teamsters are a dominant 
group, has met several times since 
the lockouts began, but aside 


from noting for the record that 
disputes exist, it has done nothing 
to rally its affiliates and members 


for a united counter-attack. 
And aid of all kind is needed 


by the embattled strikers. Strike 
relief has by this time become 
essential for the bakery workers, 
but the international union of the 
AFL, Bakery Workers has thus far 
set aside only $7,500 weekly in a 
lockout which involves 3,000 of its 
members. There are some 40,000 
members of the union in New 
York who can come to the aid of 
their locked-out brothers in New 
York without “—e any financial 
strain. 


Employers in one industry after 
another have been encouraged to 
follow the pattern of arrogance 
and lockouts by this failure of la- 
bor to unite all. groups behind 
those in the picket lines. As a 
result, new struggles are brewing, 
as employers begin to feel that 
they have found a new formula 
for smashing union standards and 
conditions. 

It has Become apparent that no 


union, old or new, is immune from 
these attacks. 

The answer lies on a return to 
the tested ‘labor slogan: “An in- 
jury to-one is an injury to all.” 
And that means uniting all unions 
behind the present struggles, forg- 
ing a program to win the unem- 
ployed, ending Jimcrow policies, 
putting a stop to red-baiting, juris- 
dictional fights and éther splitting 
practices which whet the appetites 
of the union-busters. 


Employers Incite 
Negroe Attacks 


By John Hudson Jones 


Both the strike at the Larkin Lectro Co., 160 W. 146 St., 
and the struggle for job rights of the Negro longshoremen in 
Local 968, AFL International Longshoremen’ s Association, 


against the corrupt Ryan machine@— 


on the Brooklyn waterfront, are 
fights that must receive the sup- 
port of the whole community of 
Harlem, . said Ferdinand Smith 
last week. The two developments 
were dealt with at-the last meet- 
ing of the newly-organized Harlem 
Trade Union Council. 

Action to broaden these fights 
and to map out a struggle for job 
rights to Negroes will be planned 
April 2, (Saturday) at a meeting 
of union leadérs, shop stewards, 


and rank and filers, at the. Harlem. 


YWCA, 179 W. 187 St. 


- Smith, who is provisional sec- 
retary of the Council, pointed out 


_ that in-both current struggles the 


bosses are trying to pit Negro and 
white workers against each other 
and to “set up a big pool of unem- 


smash Tabor and economic condi- 
tions.” 


In the Larkin strike, which is in 
its third week, the boss has sought 
to use Negroes against whites and 


vice versa. Striking workers, who 
belong to Local 430, CIO United 


- Electrical Workers, are convinced 


that Larkin’s scheme is to break 

the strike and operate a lily-white 

shop in the heart. of Harlem. 
LARKIN’S ATTEMPT to incite 


| violence between Negroes and 


whites was -e last week| 
when he personally directed the 


arrest of a. white striker, James. 


iu Memoriam 


In fond memory of PHILIP HERTZ 


“ 4 
@0 OE Se eI Ey ee he 


6 


Hindeman, 24, on the phony com- 
plaint that he pushed a Negro 
scab, Leon Neill, 26, of 795 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

The Warker learned that Neil 
wasnt: pushed, «but that“<Larkin 
took him te Washington. Heights 
Court, made the complaint and 


then harangued Judge Robert F.. 


Mahooney, who set a high bail of 
$5,000, which was subsequently 
reduced to $1,000 in Special Ses- 
sions; 

A Negro ae? SSE told the 
Council pow Ryan's man, Gus 
Scamnivino, is arbitrarily denying 
work to the predominantly Negro 
Local 968. 


In Central Shensi | 


\Chiang‘s Pal Loses 
ployed Negroes and use them to} | 


CENTRAL. SHENSI, March. 28 
(NCNA). Chianghais Kuomintang 
warlord Ma Chi-yuan, who - led 


four cavalry regiments to attack | 


the liberated areas in Central 
Shensi from the west at the be- 
ginning of this month, has suffered 
heavy losses. The Northwest. Peo- 
ple’s- Liberation Army killed or 
wounded over 1,000 Kuomintang 
troops of his 190th Division north- 
west of Yachsien, north of Sian, 
on March 11. 

Hu Tsung - nan, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s N orthwestern commander- 
jin-chief has: conscripted civilian 
to build fresh fortifications around 
Sian, his headquarters. Captured 
soldiers of his 55th Divison state 


that. their divisional pommanee | 


told them: “We must fight, _ be- 
cause we must deceive ‘the Com- 


-|Munists in order to gain time.”; 


Til ia ig La ui Ma lk ws a 


Accused train robber Luman 
C. Ramsdell waives extradition 
in Washington and is ordered 
to West Virginia to face prose- 
cution. Ramsdell and 4 pal, 
George L. Ashton, were arrested 
in Washington and_ charged 
with the holdup of an express 


trade departments which the 
WFTU is sponsoring to unite work- 
ers of the same trade all. over the 


world. The WFTU letter says that 
the trade departments do not aim 
to supplant similar organizations 
already in existence, and do not 
reject collaboration with them. The 
new trade departments, the letter 


|says further, will not automaticaily 


become WFTU subsidiaries, but 
will decide freely on their “struc- 
ture, constitution and links with 
the WFTU.” | 


Steel Workers Back 
Miners’ Safety Fight 
PITTSBURGH, March 30.— 


steelworkers employed in_ the 
Jones & Laughlin plant on the 


resolution at its last meeting en- 


train riear Martinsburg, W. Va. 


| North Atlantic ant:-°~" >’ 
pact. — 


The Iron City Progressive Club,|iX 
with a membership of nearly 200\% 


Southside, unanimously passed aif 


dorsing the fight of the coal min-| 


one Official 


Asks ‘Pacific Pact’ 


NANKING, March 30. — Gen. 


Chang Chih-chung announced to- 
day that the government delega- 
tion of which he is head would fly 
to Peiping: Thursday to begin talks 
with representatives of the Lib- 
eration Government. 


Chu Chia-hua, Kuomintang min- 


ister without portfolio, today ex- 
pressed open support of a Pacific 


Pact similar in purpose to the 
- war 


~ 
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Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LO -60 
ae 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8036 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


NOBUS SUR Beis 


A (BRGROIE 


Mimeos, Adders, 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


SMU 2-2964-5 52 Sit $ 


nr. 4isf St. » 
© 00000000 000000000000000 


Electrolysis. 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 


TO Rid Yourself orf 

HAIR FOREVER: 

2 ger treatment. Fanveus experts re- 

>? move unwanted hair- permanently 

| from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
vacy. Sensatienal new methed . . 

“ulek results... . lowered ceste! 

‘fen alse treated. Freecensuttation. LO 8-421? 

- BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 

140 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102, 


Flowers 
ceccccccccccccoccrs | 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywnere 


BERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 3-8357 


LEON 
‘Insurance for Every: Need 
391 East 149th Street 

ss ME Irose 5-€984 


R 


ocoscreccces 


JACK E. ) 


BRODSKY 


An kinds of insurance including azte- 
mebile, fire, Nfe, compensation, 
799 BROADWAY 


SYD pecorators | 
CUSTOM MADE . | 

Samples breught te heme | 

Free Estimates ané Consulting 
S08 Liberty Ave., Breeklyn, MN. ¥. 

. . M¥acinth 4-s868 | 


in the: Dally. Worker 
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| 
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Bisuy ... 1 Saw Your Ad 


Mattresses - Bedding 


a ee Ke Et ee em 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


_| 


—_ & ee 


Opticians and Optometrists 


MATTRESSES 


Direct from 
age, Manufacturer 


| Shek taiesored steal coils, eos | pad- 
ding over springs, pre-built border. 
We remake mattresses ~- 
bedding, studio couches, maple 
bedroom suites 


Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 


‘Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Also 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via poo] car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. 
in New Yerk on all above points. 


FREE STORAGE — 830 DAYS 


ai VAN SERVICE 
FPiorida, Georgia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 
Free Estimate § CY 2-2360-1-2 
“fo <=" GORCORD 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty 8t., New York 6, N. ¥ 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 3th 82. GR 71-2457. 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE - 
aR CET ARR ENS 


‘J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


ii STORAGE 
“LOCAL, AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
_— REASONABLE RATES — 


‘fl Wateh repair man on premises. 


and al] intermediate points. | 


| OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 
examined by a 
competent oculist - 

~ M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
M. Shaffer GR 7-7553 Wm. Voge) 


IN QUEENS... 


A Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Milwaukee, 


| FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE | 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222. 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 i 


Opticians and " Optometrists 
Official IWO Breny Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
‘GLASSES FI TTED 


262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7 -0023 


IC OLDEN BRO/* 


" Offieia. rwo. B’kiyn Optometrists 


4 UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only effice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist | 


: Prien NEvine 8-9166 | 
EYES EXAMINED.” EYE EXE SES 


EYE EXERCISES | , 


- MOVING © sToRAcE’ |\< 


Optometrist 


$008—-164th St. (epp. Macy’s), Jeunaien 
9:30 a.m.-§ p.m. daily OL 8-2952 


Records and Music: 
- VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS © 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP }} 
154 FOURTH AVENUE = (14th St.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Ste. 


GR 7- 9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food @ 


227 Ww. 46 su— 6-7957 


ne, — | 


RKAVHAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 Eabt 14th Street, mr. 2nd Ave. 


or soirons PLL 


Rebuilt tike sew 
’ im your beme 
@ New Heavy a 
@ Springs Retied 
_ @ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne object - Leke Upheistery 


2 CHAIRS $11° @ AC 2-94 


Oficial IV O. oo eer 


‘8 Ww. Mm Bt. mear Seventh . Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., $-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 


Funerel Director for the (WO 
I. J. MORRIS, inc. 


Wm HURON AVE. Beestiya, 1.3 


‘DI2-1273,, DI2:2726,, 


Pal 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1949 


PROMOTER 


AT WORK 


e _— : x pe ‘he said. 


RETIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 


No Kidding! 


Giants, Scribes 
All Love Leo 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — There have 
been times in the case history of 


charged with being surly, gruff, 
and terse to players under his com- 
mand and to sports writers. But 
this is 1949, and such facts about 
Leo Durocher are groundless. 

Leo is leading his men. He is 
driving them hard, it is true, and 
he’s booming at them from the 
field. But he handles each player 
in a different way. 

“Each player is an individual 
and must be treated accordingly,” 


hung up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 
on his first promotion, the Ezzard Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 
pionship fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 
Wirtz, looks on. In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 


his way around, and that what he doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


- Young Phils 
~~ On Way Up 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the big league 


teams by United Press.) 


CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call 
themselves the “Fighting Phillies 
of “49” and if scrap and spirit 
-mean anything then look for those 
old National League doormats to 


do a little foot-wiping of their own. 


this year. They're the youngest 
_ in the majors—so young in 
act that it may handicap them 
a little. But youthful enthusiastic 
talent abounds in this live wire 
¢amp and some of it seems cer- 
tain to advance to major league 
stardom. 

What's more, they have made 
off-season deals that strengthened 
the club immeasurably. 

IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it 


SWHO'S GONNA 
BEA 
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oung prexy of the Cleveland 


{the job. 


looks like the Phillies could muscle 
into the first division and in a 
wide-open race might even be 
strong pennant contenders. But 
the team is building for the future 
and isn’t banking too much on 
this year except to land among 
the first four. 

Amiable Eddie Sawyer, starting 
his first full year as manager, sizes 
up the club this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
cept third base is wide open for 
anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. I'm 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the In- 
ternational League when we 
brought him up from Toronto last 
season. This year he could well 
be the best one in the National 
League.” | 
Sawyer is tremendously pleased 
over the deals which brought the 
Phillies “four fine players from the 
Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 


jis the league’s top first baseman 


and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that 
once made him one of the most 
feared hitters in baseball. And 
both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 
and Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 


| ulars. 


“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 
“You can’t get him off the field. 


Remember he hit .474 in games 
he played at our park last year.” 
Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 
become the club’s cheer-leader, is 
one of the most popular guys. in 
camp. 


fo. play first base on the diamond.” 
' Even at that he might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
Sisler, a great spring 
hitter, has been blasting the ball 
in a manner reminiscent of his 


| “I didn’t come down here to sing| 
bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 


Leo likes the Giants and lauds 


‘their spirit shown in early pre- 


season drills. 

“They have something,” the 
skipper chortles. “The club is 
changed and there is something 
about the fellows this year that 
wasn’t evident last season. No 
Giant team I ever contacted has 
had such spirit. In former years 
any real “do or die’ feeling was 
lacking. 

“Maybe that is why I'm so op- 
timistie about our chances. I dont 
predict where clubs will finish, but 
we're not aiming for just the first 
division. We are shooting for the 


top.” 
Durocher is personally talka- 


\tive, friendly with all who contact 


him, and eager to work with ev- 
eryone. He holds press confer- 
ences daily in the dugout, . and 
answers all questions fired his way 
without hesitation. * 


“When I talk, the words just 
come out,” Leo said. : 

Durocher is all ready to. shoot 
the breeze informally and he is 
all ready to be quoted. It is “never 
off the record” with The Lip. 

Durocher has gone out of his 
way to be cooperative with one 
and all and as a result, believe it 
or not, he is now one of the most 
popular men in Phoenix, both off 


and on the diamond. 


Tony and Frank gell extra 
Dailies in their shop each day. 
The result: a stronger union 
shop, better working conditions 
and higher wages.. And also an 
alert and active shop in the fight 
for peace and civil rights. Don’t 
you want to work in a shop like 


that? 


Leo the Lip when he has been) 


game) will be treated as a technical foul. 


On the 


Score Board | 


By Lester Rodney 


Dear Lester, 
- Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good, 


- Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 


best contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. 

However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 
ing? How do they rate? 

The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and. 
the Minneapolis Lakers, The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audience’s amusement (and their 
own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi- 
bitions (in 1941). a 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 


comparison to the super duper Lakers. 
Always a faithful reader, 


* NED GARRETT. 
P.S. Didn’t the Globe Trotters beat the Lakers in ’47-48 season? 

WELL; THIS MADE me feel as though wed been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide. 

- But now I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 
the following facts: 

1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 
York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 
and the wire service we get doesn’t report on them. 

2. Theg Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 


‘the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National League 


representing Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 
proximately 9 won, 6 lost. 

The Globe Trotters, who are unaffiliated, did beat the mighty 
Lakers this year and last year. I can't give the Daily Workers’ 
estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 
have never had a chance to see them here, but it is obvious they 
have to be good to beat Mikan and company. Too bad they 
don't get the publicity they deserve. 2 

Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 
can fill us in a little more. 


BASKETBALL IS OVER but baseball isn’t really here yet. 
And meanwhile the rules-makers, who annually convene: and rarely 
do anything much, have come up with a change which should 
meet with the hearty approval of most fans and players. What 
it does is save the last few minutes of a close game ‘from degenerat- 
ing into a wrestling match as the trailing team tries to get the ball 
and forgets basketball in so doing. As it stood, the losers were will- 
ing to risk a foul shot against them because the most the foul will 
score is one point and then they get automatic possession of the 
ball, and if the foul shooter misses they have at least an equal chance 
to recover the ball. | 

. For this reason, teams in the lead in the last couple of minutes 
of a close game have been “taking the ball out,” which is. their 
option, and so the finishes have been getting rougher and sillier, 
with a whistle every three seconds and a constant procession of 
taking the ball back to the middle line. 

The new rule changes all this by one simple device. In the 
last two minutes of any game, ANY foul committed, while charged 
to the fouler as a personal foul (five of them and you're out of the 
In other words, the 
team fouled can take its shot and then still retain possession. This 
puts a heavy penalty on the deliberate type of late foul by a 
trailing team, and will,put added emphasis on good, fast, clean 


freezing and skilled defense play. 


HE WOUND UP BEST IN THE LAND 
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A letter from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, reveals that the winning of 
the Grand National by 66-1 shot 
Russian Hero was “a great tri- 
umph for the local population.” 
It seems that the horses owner, 
William Williamson, is a working 
tenant farmer on the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster. His lord- 
ship’s horse faltered in the stretch, 
Farmer Williamson changed the 
name of his nine-year-old horse to 
Russian Hero during the great 
battle of Stalingrad. 


_¥ 
Dodgers Still 
Setting Precedents 
The current Dodger tour 
through the cities of the Texas . 
League is introducing. democ- — 


' ALEC GROZA, the 6-7 center of the | Kentucky 
basketball team, wound up his Sean sae ote with 25 points 
against the Oklahoma Aggies’ tight defense, a ¢ feat, as 
a: his team won the NCAA title, e Martins Ferry (Ohio) lads, very 
beeper espa fi for his size, has been drafted by Indianapolis in the BAA pro | 
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re ‘ey immortal —— Sisler, 
and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
transfer him to the outfield, 
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HE “cold war” and the At- 

lantic War Pact are going to 
cost the American wage - earner 
and his family plenty. The guns 
are going to. take the place of 
butter. |. 

Henry. Wallace, testifying bi Sine ‘the 
House Fo oreign 
this ‘warning. The truth of his warming 
has been admitted in statements by 


President Truman's econemic advisers, 


in a. highly instructive . ‘government: re. 
In this. frank sepert Dr. Edwin CG. 
Noursé, chairman of the President's 
Countil- of Economic Advisors, ‘tells what 
James B. Carey, Philir 
Green, and David Dubinsky are strivin 
so frantically to cover up their frenzi 
red-baiting: : what the Marshall Plan and. 
the cold war costs the American workers. 
The report was delivered to a: “Joint 
Orientation Conference” of “business and 
civil leaders” (in other words, capitalists 
and Chamber of Commerce elements, 
etc.) s oned to Washington by Sec- 
retary 


ized publication ot Nourse’s peport. 


By Whom? 


Committee, issued : 


Murray, William — 


orrestal, to‘be let in on what's» 
cooking. Later, ‘the Government author- 
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The war drive of Wall Street means hunger 


rations for American working men and women. 


Not for a short time, either. Permanently! And 
the trusts’ boys in Washington have it all figured 


out—how to take it°out of your hide in more 


ways than you d ream of. 


endl eilensils 6-9 Srackit atin tach 
ing a “totalitarian” drive nr — 


Sive war. 


The April. report dential: “ee 

Our people had . . . looked forward 
to a post-war. weriod in which larger 
‘numbers of people would achieve higher | 
standards of living ‘than had ever been. | 
realized before. These hopes are not | 
nullified by the defense program. But 
they must in some measure be postponed 


At the outset Nourse stetes the ques- i 


tion quite plainly: What effect does mil- 
pean ae in these: physical and 
dollar terms, have on the economy? To 
begin: the answer to this question, he 
refers: back to a previous report as early 
as last April in which the Council said: 
“Every citizen must. recognize that 
further d diversions of productve effort to 
military uses, inevitably involve some 
sacrifice of civilian types of consumption. 
It is our particular application of the 
old alternative of ‘guns or butter.’ ” 
Now- who originated the famous slo- 


“Guns Before Butter” which is not so 


a such 
sae gh lg a 


wars, but it. 
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‘By JACK BAKERFIELD 


or for the present revised ped : 
And here it is in so many words! For- 
get all the speeches, ‘advection and © 
promises of an increasing standard of liv- 
ing. As a result of the cold war and the 
_ “defense” program, the higher standard 
of living is_o !—until after World War 3 
III, if you should happen to be alive at — 
that time. 
But don’t fmagine that meanwhile 
youre going to be able to get along no 
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worse than now. By no means! 
April report continued: | 
’ “During: this period if any group in- 


in proportion to every advance in prices 


... it is in effect demanding that it be 


exempted from sharing in the ‘common 
burden of protecting our cofintry. These 


‘economic : facts of life should: be: pro-' 
tep in work- 


claimed along with every s 
ing out the, practical details of the de- 


ense program.” 


W ays of cee ee ss 


Fleecing Workers. ae 


be. advanced. 


Now here is: where the: unions odes 


in. Workers’ join. unions because 

need the union to fight for them for a 
higher standard of living and against any 
cuts in their standard. And there never 


‘was a time when the bosses didn’t point 


to some general condition in ‘the coun- 


try. which — it. “necessary” 
wages or keep them down. 


The unions learned through hard ex- 


perience that if they fell for this, they 


ga ve up their main reason for existence. 
ut Carey and Murray and Green and 
Dubinsky, having accepted the Marshall 
Plan and. the cold’ war, have to accept 


also. the “economic facts of life” that go : | 


with the re-armament program, and con- 
sequently have given up any effective 
struggle for wages. 

Two other points are contained in the 


instructive paragraph last quoted. First, 


that the main method of taking away the 
actual income of: the workers in this 
scheme ‘is through rising prices. Second, 
that the government should take an ac- 
tive part through its “defense” program 


in beating down the standards o the. 


workers (“proclaiming these facts of 
life,” as they call it). 
“If the nations of the world had been 


willing to disarm and: devote themselves | 


to restoring and subsequently expand- 
ing domestic production and enlarging 
the flow of mutually profitable trade, 

says Mr. Nourse, things would have 
been different. No one should be fooled 


by that phrase “nations of the world.” 


Isn’t it common knowledge that the 
Soviet Union did reduce its arms and 


proposed further universal arms reduc-— 
tion, while it was the Wall Street forces 3 


of our — that started the 


tou poli 
i ct ill give in on everything if 


(Continued on Magazine Page 2) 
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: es called me “boy.” I felt like spitting in 
his face, but I didnt. 

I worked in heartbroken silence. The 
others about me sang as their picks rose 
and fell in harmony. Their coarse voices 


echoed in my ears even after I went to 
bed at night. Their deep spiritual songs 


| - DETROIT 
was the day before Christmas. 
_ The boat on which I sailed 
docked at New York. At last I had — 
reached the land I called home 


after a long and bitter struggle. — 
I was as glad as any other soldier. 

The roaring noise from the hysterical | 
throng of ple soon vanished from : 
the range. Hp throbbing eardrums, as . -- 
they took me away to the separation 
center. 3 

As I boarded the train for home, I — 
was proud of the discharge emblem 
that stood out on my chest like yellow 
gold. | 

All of this was past now. I must 
buckle down to civilian life. J must plan 
and map a future, a future with a stake 
in life. I tried to read a magazine that 
I have bought, but I couldn't. I just 


Is patriotism a matter of skin-color? That’s what 
a Negro GI asked himself when he got back 
home in Dixie. What he encountered and the 


solution he reached after months of bitter fingered like a haunting nightmare. 


Day after day, without end, their 
= rose and fell in harmony.. The 


struggle. 


ot sun of surhmer blistered my skin. 
I was wretched. Everywhere I went I 
could hear the song of men in bondage 
ringing in in my ears. Life had become 

, a sad song of dismay. | 

At last the long, long trail of bondage 
had ended for granny. They took her 
body along the dusty back roads that 
led to a quiet little cemetery infested 
with grass and weeds. 

I wept, because I had lost my great- 
est friend, but deep within my heart I 
was glad because they couldn't force 
oppression and bondage upon her any 


By ROBERT F, WILLIAMS 


(Detroit Auto Worker) 


taste warm blood rising in my mouth. 
I fell uopn the bed and sank my fists 
into the pillow. I wanted to cry aloud, 
but I didn’t. I wanted to go away, but 
I couldn't Jeave granny after she 
had done for me. My family roots were 
_ buried deep in the soil of the South. I 
couldn’t extract them and bury them 


The word “Negro” struck at my heart 
like the burst of an exploding “88.” Sure 
I was a Negro, but most of all I was an 
American. I had been bom in America. 
I had never left the boundaries of Amer- 
ica, that is, until I went to fight for 
America. If that wasn’t being an Amer- 
ican, then what did it take to be an 


sat there staring about the day coach 

in which I rode, staring at the strange 

faces about me. ' 

_ J spent a rough night. I awakened 
at dawn and peered out of the window. 

I was deep in the heart of Dixie now. 


I had been. segregated. The car in 


which I rode was dingy with soot. The 
seats were hard and dirty, but that 
didn’t worry me either. I was just a 
few miles from home now; my heart 
ran wild with anxiety. 

As the train pulled up to the little 
depot, I saw'a huge billboard that read, 


“Welcome Home Soldier,” but I knew. 


it didn’t apply to me. The long jour- 
ney was over, but I had a longer one 
ahead of me. As I crossed the -tracks 
on my way home, I had forgotten the 
weight of my duffel bag. The soft 
dingy gray sand felt good .~as it cush- 
ioned my tired feet. 

I crossed a field. I could see an 
elderly woman standing in the door of 
the humble dwelling that I called home. 


The figure in the door was my grand- 
I had lived with her since my 
mother died when I was 10. As 
I approached her she gave out with 
— “My son, my son is 


mother. 


a loud cry 
back; the Lord has heard my prayers.” 
A heavy lump enlarged in my throat. 
There wasn't a brass band there to greet 
me, but Granny's outreached arms car- 
ried more welcome and emotion than a 
thousand brass bands. 


Is Patriotism 


A Matter of Color? 


My first discouragement came when 
i went to the employment office and 
applied for a job. They looked me over 
and asked for my form 100. I proudly 
put it at their disposal. They looked at 
mie sarcastically, pretended to look 
shrough the files and finally said: 


“So you're a high school graduate, a 


machinist by trade, a clerk typist in the 
Army and also trained ts a telephone 
linesman?” 

~ I nodded my head politely, unaware 


ef the harsh fate that was about to be 
fail me. : 


The interviewer let me : have it. . 


straight between the eyes: “I’m sorry, 
boy, but they don’t hire N egroes for 
this type of work down here. 


American? Did the color of one’s skin 
make him an American? 
The train of thought that pierced my 
mind was shattered as the voice spoke 
again. | 
“Boy, the only job we have for you is 
digging and cooking.” 


They asked me if I wanted that, and - 


I said no, reached for my hat and 
walked away. 


Granny met me with a bright smile. 


“Did you have any luck, son?” ’ she 
asked. I walked on by her as if I 
didn’t hear. I didn’t feel like speaking 
to anyone. I just wanted to be left 
alone. My throat grew dry, and my 
lips parched; it seemed that I could 


eters ot a pnd 


of ...> 


somewhere else overnight. 


So I had to face oppression, I had 
to take it on the chin. 


It was two months now since I had 
come home. I took a job as a laborer 
with a construction company for 50 
cents an hour, not because that was all 
I knew how to do, but that’s all that 
they would let me do. 

I started to work digging the founda- 


_tion for a factory that would mean more 


jobs for the whites. I helped construct_ 


a factory that would deny me ‘a ae 
when completed. I wore a green badge 
on my cap with a number on it. I 
watched the time-keeper scribble my 
name and number in. crude fashion. He 


, 


. for my ticket. 


more. The. procession turned awa 


, from the little lonely cemetery and | 


her sleeping there. . 
After I had disposed of the house 
and humble furnishings, I prepared to 
make my home in New York City. At 
the tiny little Jim¢row station I asked 
The ticket agent asked 
me, “One way or round trip, n----r?”_ I 
replied remotely, “One way.” 

The Mad Poet 
Of Company D 

The train sped relentlessly ee | 
the infinite darkness of the night. Its 
screaming whistle set a dramatic stage 
within my memory. A face from the 

st flashed across my memory. We 
al named him the mad poet, the most 
dashing and fearless man of Com- 
pany D. | 

“There is just one thing wrong with 
this war,” he said. 

“What's that?” we had asked. 

“It’s just too- damn far from Dixie,” - 
he replied in an ardent tone. 

His eyes would blaze with fire in 
his informal speeches. Though he had 
fallen at the gates of St. Lo, his distant 
words penetrated my soul as if he stood 
before me. 

“We damn fools can slaughter all the 
foreigners on the globe, but that won't 
improve our lot back héme. Home is 
where we must fight, fight for the ‘libera- 
tion of our ——_ We've got to fight 
Jimcrow and segregation where we find 
it back home.” 

The ghostly memory vanished from 
my consciousness as the distant echoes | 
faded into the night. 

“One way or round trip, n---r?” One 
way, one way, one way, the thought 
droned in my mind. But it wasn’t a 
one way journey. It was one way of 
arming myself for a battle that some day 
I hoped to spearhead. It was a tem- 
porary retreat to recuperate from an 
overwhelm barbaris force. It was a 
withdrawal to the ranks that had al- 
ready been organized and the _ battle 
line drawn. .No, I wouldn’t betray my 
race, humanity or my fallen comrades 
by refusing to fight the evil principles 
at home that. they had fallen abroad 
to destroy. 

Some day I would return, seasoned 
from the battle in the north and more 
efficient in the fight for the libtration 
of my people. 

Yes, some day I shall retum! 


Youw’ll Pay for the North Atlantic Paet 


(Continutd from Magazine Page 1) 
the U. S. builds up its armaments (“to 
insure peace,” of course)? 

Where the — 
Responsibility Lies 


- Tt was the U.S.S.R. that announced 

a five-year plan “to restore and expand 
domestic production,” while the ‘free 
enterprises of our country, as we shall 


“enlarge the flow of mutually profitable 
trade” while our government, con 
to the people’s interests met these ef- 


forts with cancellations of export licenses _ 


on exports to the U. S. S. R. 


that an and fh 


an embargo 


(on the 
be 


So the responsibility for the present 
situation and the decline in our stand- 
ard of living lies-not on “the- nations of 
the. world” but on the bi-partisan “get 
tough” foreign policy of our government. 
“If prospects for peace had improved 
. - « throughout 1947 and 1948, .our 
ability to adjust our economy to the re- 
quirements of sustained peacetime pros- 
perity would progressively have eas 
put to the test in one industry after an- 
other as each passed from a condition 
of scarcity to one of abundance... to 
true competitive enterprise.” 

Here we have straight from the 
horse’s mouth that our American ca 
ist society 


resent— 
ty 


great “free enterprise” system no longer 
have any confidence in “true competi- 
tive enterprise.” 

“If the practitioners of communism 
had not thrust us back into the danger 
of war, we would soon have been thrust 
forward into the difficulties of peace.” 


Fancy Words for 
Economic Crisis 


By now, of course, the responsib 
for the situation has shifted not poe 
from America to “the nations of the 
world,” but from “the nations” to some 
nations—“the practitioners of commu- 
nism"—the old shell game under all the 
dignified ee grape 

Now what is meant by the “difficulties 


of peace” into which we would sdon have 


_ been-thust forward? Plainly and simply 


economic ¢risis—a full-b 
Sgcocuien” Ol coun te cain 


press claims that' it is only the Commu- 
nists who predict a depression because 
“Stalin ordered it” and because “presum- 
ably” the Communists “want chaos.” But 
here we see that the Government's lead- 
ing economist, speaking to the capital- 
ists, makes the same prediction under the 
fancy phrases. 
And how do they hope (at least, in 
part) to avert the depression? 
“These dangers are still further limited 
y the very widespread expectation in 
usiness circles that that level (of arma- 
ment itures) wil] be raised. If 
the scale of military does in 
fact increase a they — - 
postponed indefinitely.” Here is a 
mission that one of the functions of the 
armaments expenditure and the cold war 


2 to ae See Cae Despite 


, we nevertheless see 
: (Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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RE is country that is beautiful to 
. die in whatever the season but that 
cant ordinarily @ man more than 
a grudged, grubbing sort of living. If 
a man’s home is in country like that and 
his roots there, he lives the best he can 
hoping something will break his way. 
Cramer County is like that. It’s a rough 
trapezoid of land in the hills above the 
Ohio River about 65 miles from Louis- 
ville if you fly. It’s too beautiful to 
forget and not distinctive enough to 
bring the transient back again. 
Second-growth timber, mostly oak but 
the endless steep hills. Rabbit hunting 
is good. A few foxes sneak after stray 
chickens. Profane squirrels float their 
tails around gaunt trees. You can usu- 
ally hook a catfish or small trout in 
the river and the half dozen odd little 
lakes have more than enough blue gifls. 
You can’t eat autumn leaves, however, 
no matter how ‘madly bright their colors. 
And cash i, ple grow where even 


a lot of sycamore and mae, covers | 


thé grass and weeds are starved and 
_ stunted. 


; CRAMER COUNTY has a handful of 
i ‘dying villages and Julieville, the 


county seat. Outside the president of the - 


First National: Bank of Cramer County 
and thé .owner of the Cramer County 


. %*s.6 @ 
%~ 


SIG ROd SINNER AT Te 


Desk Company, the biggest man in these. 


parts is Lucky -Amos ‘Simkins. | | 
They, didn’t always call him Lucky 
Simkins, only after his big break, and a 


few not. then; and, after he became a big. 


shot called Lucky, he got drunk oftener 
than he used to, «:: |: o 

If you asked him about himself he'd 
grin his lean dog grin and say, “We al- 
ways was no-accounts. My daddy was 
a no-account and IJ had a no-account ma. 
None of' our family ever amounted to 

nothing. ...And'me... : 
lucky. ‘That’s what ‘they call me, boy, 
Lucky Simkins . . ; Lucky Simkins. .. . 
~ Have another drink’ on Lucky Simkins. 


Then he’d’set them up for the house 


and everybody ‘drank’ the best. Every- 
bedy drank well when Lucky Simkins 
came to Julieville to spend a week. He 
was systematic about his benders; he 
or his wife made arrangements for them 
carefully. They were looked forward 
to and regular as the new moon. When 
he went boozing he carried no money 
with him. The saloonkeeper and the 
manager of the hotel, the two restaurant 
owners and the three store owners toted 
up the bills and took them to the bank. 
Frequently one of them got a polite note 
protesting this or that item, usually cor- 
rectly. But in any case promptly on the 


first of the month following, checks for © 


he proper amount. came to each creditor. 
This had gone on since a few months 


after Simkins’ big break and would prob- 


ably continue. 


> UCKY SIMKINS never got nasty 


when he drank. He never fought. 
He never bothered anybody except to 
take another one. He just got himself 
completely potted on a Monday and 
stayed that way through Saturday. Sun- 
day moming his wife with their young- 


sters drove into Julieville in a jeep sta- © 


tion wagon, picked him up at the Olym- 
pic Hotel and took him home. He al- 
ways looked pretty peaked and walked 


 uncertaintly. But invariably he was sober | 


Sunday morning by nine. 

I saw old man Simkins one time limp- 
ing down the dusty side of Main Street 
in Julieville looking for all the -world 
like one of the gray:stooped tipples lean- 
ing over the exhausted mines that had 
given birth to Cramer County and killed 
it. The old man hadn’t been lucky. 
There had been no big break for him. 
Lucky took care of him but he wasn’t 
happy.’ The heart for working had gone 
out of him when the mines petered out. 
He'd tried to get a job at the desk fac- 
tory, the only industry in the ome 
but they weren’t hiring any 35-year-o d 
men, especially former coal miners. Now 
the old man was fifty years old, looked 
a century. He lim 
sun all day and dreamed whatev 

ade or we so men. dream, and. 
ere had been no more coal 


I'm just 


lived in a nice little 


i+ ae 


Then he’s set them up for the house and everybody drank the best. 


imkins’ Big Break 


A SHORT STORY 


to go for some schooling but after they 
learned to read a little, write some and 
use the tables, they figured they had all 
the learning they’d need. And even if 
the kids had wanted more education, the 


school had been closed down. It’s still. 
there béside the dirt road, windowless, 
doorless, tumbling down almost, chim- 


ney fallen over in a rockpile, unused ex- 
cept romantically by young people whose 
strength and ho f 

ened yet and who don’t think ‘of them- 
selves as bound to live out their lives 


and die where they were born. 
@ ~ *- 


2Y THE time Amos was 18 the old 
" man found it a lot easier to. care 


for his family. One of the girls got mar- * 


tied to a desk a ana worker and 

ouse in Julieville. 
The other girl, three of the boys, and 
Mrs. Simkins had died in the same 
month of typhoid. The doctor said their 
vell had been contaminated by the privy 


we 
and they respected the doctor's opinion 


but it didn’t make sense since the privy 
was way on top of the hill and the well 
was beyond the cabin at the foot. The 
old man and the two boys got along all 
right with their little garden in the sum- 
mer and fall and what they could shoot 
or hook during the winter and spring. 


Amos’ brother then found a girl and 


a job at the desk factory; he got married. 
mee and his father settled down in 
in to be no-account together. 

Amos had been h 
We'd sit and drink. 


aven’t been weak- — 


appy then. 
ik together in Julie-— 


ville’s only saloon and talk about old 
“I sure had fun then,” he said,. swal- 
lowing a double shot. “I didn’t have 
nothing. I didn’t know nothing. I didn’t 
want nothing.:. . . That was before ‘I 
was lucky.” tae 
« « . 
AMOS had a theory about living things. 
He probably wouldn’t have called 


it a theory even if he knew the meaning 


of the word. 


“You can tell what things are,” he 
said once, “by the feel of them. ... Run 
good rich dirt through your fingers. It’s 


alive. It’s soft and warm and rich feel- . 


ing. ... A lot like a woman’s breasts. 


. » » Now you take sand, pat it with your 


hands. It’s soft, yes, and warm as long 
as the sun's on it, but it’s dead. You 
can feel the deadness of it. It won’t grow 
nothing. It's deader even than something 
that was alive and died and rots because 
in the heat and stink of rotting you 
know there was life and there’s some 
kind of life yet, and there'll be better 
life because whatever it was died and 
fertilized the place. ... But sand... . 
It never was alive and you can tell it 
by the feel of it in your hands. . . . Press 
on a pillow with your hands. ... You'll 
find it soft but no life in it... .. A good 
aye softer than a baby’s backside 

ut dead. . . . That’s the way it is, You 
can tell all life and the goodness of it 
with your finger tips . . . I used to think,” 


he said after yelling at the bartender to 


They didn't always call him Lucky Simkins, 
and then only after he got his “big break.” Sim- 
| kins farmed the poor land like the other farmers 
| who grubbed a bare living in Cramer County. 
|. Then things turned out his way. He got his “big 


- 4 
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‘ 


break.” An unusual story with an unusual end- 


~plenty of chickens. 


BY WALTER FRISBIE 


bring us some more drinks, “that you 
could tell by the feel of anything in your 
hands that it was good or wasn’t... . 
Take a tool. ..a... a screwdriver 
now. ... There's the weight of it and 
the balance and the firm smooth strength 


_ of the metal. You can tell by weighing 


it in your hand and feeling it under your 
fingers whether it’s a good faithful tool 
or just the look of one. ... Or an en- 
gine. . . . You can’t tell an engine by 
looking at it or smelling it. . . . There’s 
no taste that'll tell you anything about 
one of the things. .. . And they can dope 
them up till they sound okay. . ..; But if 


you got a feel for engines, your hands 


can tell you about them, even about:a 
lot of what’s inside them. . . .” 


“You should have been a poet, Lucky,® 
I told him. 


He laughed and ordered more drinks, 
“Not me,” he said. “I’m Lucky Simkins. 
... And I'm a farmer. .. . I got 200 
acres of the 500 in this country that 
can give a man a living. ... My farm’s: 
paid for. . . . My machinery’s paid for. 
... I got a few head of cows. ... Some 
pigs. . . . I got a good henhouse and 
. . » There are two 
cricks going across my land and I got 
10 acres of woods, good stuff... . My 
house and barns are in good shape. ... 
Look, I'm the luckiest sonofabitch in 
Cramer County. . .. The bottom’s going 
to drop out of things for farmers but 


_ not for me. .. . Prices are going to blow. 


up and break their little boom all to 
hell, but not mine... . I don’t owe no 
bank. I don’t owe no insurance come’ 
pany. . . . I got enough put away to’ 
take care of taxes for years. . . . I got 
insurance so my family is safe.... No 
matter what it is. . . . Bust, drought, 
fire, war... . If anybody come out-of it | 
okay, I'll come out. . . . I’m lucky! ... 
My wife's got a diploma of some kind 
for business: training and we're seeing 
to it the kids get a good education. ... 
I'm really icky!” 


A BOUT this time he'd usually get still - 
pied another drink and break down. He'd ce 


{Continued on Magazine Page 12) | 
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~ Do the Upper Clawss 
Have Weaker Stomachs? 


The Heller Budget Researchers have come up with a new angle—it costs Mr, 
Mister from two to three times as much to live as it costs plain John Doe. This 


can lead to a lot of ideas—as follows: 


By MASON ROBERSON 


CAPITALIST is a man who 


believes the world is created 
in his own image — and then 
wonders why it’s warped like that. 
For instance, the Constitution of 
. the United States holds the view that 
all men are created equal. Without 
quarreling with that, capitalism is firm 
in the belief that once men HAVE been 
created, the equality factor is out the 
window like a dust mop—and they don’t 
mind wheeling in some scientists to 
prove it. If you can call it proof and if 
you can call them scientists. 


According to these men’s findings, 
practically from the day kids get old 
enough to throw their milk on the floor, 
they start differentiating wondrously. 
Their stomachs differ, their teeth differ, 
their eyes differ. They even require 


different qualities of food to maintain . 


equal levels of mental and_ physical 
_health—a fact never taught ME when 
I was wrestling with the calorig content 


of a balanced diet. 


Even Teeth Are 
Class-Conscious 


These amazing facts of the fifth dimen- 
sion in human beings came. to my at- 
tention while leafing through the Heller 
budget, or, more properly the study of 
the “Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Three Income Levels” put out by the 
Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


This study is an analysis of the amount | 


of money it takes for an average family 
(man, wife, boy 13, girl 8) to maintain 
itself at the commonly-accepted standard 
of living—for each of three commonly ac- 
cepted classes of people: the executive 
class, white collar ‘class and the wage 
- eaming class. 


No study was made of why hunger, 
even in a democracy, should vary ac- 
cording to class. But I digress, and 
I'd hate to do that, for the report is 
full of more juicy information than Wal- 
ter Winchell’s files. 

For instance, I'll bet you didn’t know 
that a family of four working together 
for a year can only average $175 worth 
of illnesses—if they happer to be in the 
white collar or wage earning class. The 
people up on the hill, however, couldn't 
possibly get through the same year with- 
out having $318 worth of the identical 
illness. 

The fact that the upper bracket fami- 
lies are made of finer stuff is further 
demonstrated if you apply a test popular 
among horse buyers—and take a look at 
the teeth of these variously wealthy in- 
dividuals. You might think teeth are 
just that—something adequately explained 
in a medical library. If you do, Jack, 
youre dreaming. Teeth are as class 
conscious as the head waiter at Ciro’s. 

In order for the teeth of plain Willie 
me wage eamer, to maintain the 

ealth and vigor necessary to get a firm 
grip on such of God’s blessings, as, say, 
a middling tough steak, Jones and fam- 
ily have to go to the dentist for $21 
worth of probing and cleaning every 
year. ) 


What's In 
A Name? 


The same molars in a man of dis- 
tinction could no more survive under 
such plebian handling than an orchid 
could in a goat farm. He has to trot 
his tribe to a Specialist, And further- 
more, the teeth aren’t cleaned. Theyre 
given an “oral diagnosis and prophy- 
laxis,” and it has to be done twice a year 
to Jones’ once, and the overhead is $58. 
And they eat very tender steaks! 

Before we leave the human mouth, 
so to-speak, we might look at some of 
the attached parts. 


In Shakespeare's famous love —_ 
Juliet asks Romeo: “What's Monta 


it’s nor — nor — nor’ arm, nor 

nor any other part belonging to a man. 
Juliet went on for some time like that~ 
trying to find out what was in a name. 
If she'd had the Heller report handy sh 
could have picked up the $64 ltke get- 
ting change on a streetcar. 


That little bulletin puts it down with 
no hesitation at all that the flesh, bones 
and organs of our betters are made out 
of definitely finer stuff. In fact, $808 
finer than those of the poor working stiff. 
And so is his old lady. In the budget, 
the yearly overhead on the feed bill for 
an executive's family is $2,211, while 
the bodies of Jones’ tribe only demand 


$1,408 to stretch them “from one birth- 


day to the next. 

If you think. that’s complex, try this 
for size: If Jones should quit his job as, 
say, a teamster, and take something 
inside both an office and a white collar, 
right away the same family wouldn't 
be satisfied on less than $1,614 worth 
of groceries! 

Give up? : 

It gets even more apneing when 

ou learn what the blood cells of a blue 
blood require to keep the old engine 
running in high gear as compared with 
the same in Jones and the Missus and 
the kids. 


Ditto: Housing 
And Clothing 


To get through a week the executive 
requires a tasty combination of roast 
chicken, hot biscuits, hot rolls, liver and 
onions, lamb chops, broiled steak, swiss 
steak, olives, peach shortcake, lemon 


souffle, fruit cup and cranberry sherbert 


just to skip over the high points. 

To cover the same distance, broth 
Jones and hisn plod along from Sunday's 
roast lamb to stew, to more lamb (left- 
overs?) to meat loaf, to beans. 


made of better stuff 


Drawn by Nancy Lee 


When it comes to the side dishes 
they're even farther apart. While Mr. 
Mister is wallowing in peach shortcake, 
lemon souffle, cranberry sherbert and 
the rest of the goodies, Jones is “satisfy- 
ing” himself with a feast of gingerbread, 
tapioca pudding, prune whip and pea- 
nut butter cookies. Same size men, same 
size stomachs, and the good (third class) 


life under capitalism. 


The wondrous divisions noted above 
xepeat themselves all through the budget. 
Jones can clothe his family for $428. If 
the name is R. B. Y. Van Dyke III, or 
some such, the same function can only 
be handled for $1,586. 


Jones’ tribe can be housed for 450 
skins-a year. The Van Dykes need 
$1,596 to keep out the rain. Even if 
you want to be glad, there’s a writeup 
according to class. Jones’ recreation sets 
him back $119 a year for his family; 
Mr. Mister, $558. 


Mr. Mister also has a vested right 
in five times as expensive a vacation 
and a one-third richer diet. Under 
the logic of capitalism, a triple standard 
of “needs” is capable of being formalized 
into a series of charts. 


We certainly live in a wonderful age. 
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HORIZONTAL 


i1-Fen 

7-Wife of Zeus 
11-Gumbo 
15-First English 


21-To 
22-Ardor 
23-Reward 
24-Commander* 
25-To plunge 
26-Pronoun 
238-Chanted 
30-Sun god 
$1-Girl’s - name 
32-First woman 
. 33-Summit 
35-To snap one’s 
fingers (obs.) 
$6-Tableland | 
38-Insane 
39-Symbol for 
selenium 


40-Small tool 

42-Colloquial: an 
insurgent 

43-English admiral 
in World War 


46-Sharp end 
47-Obliteration 
50-Pale-purple color 
§2-Shaped 
54-Scandinavian 

navigator 
85-Impudent lan- 

guage 
57-Vegetable 
60-To entangle 
61-Very hot 
63-Bristle 
65-Trap 
66-Algerian sea- 

port 
67-Petition 
68-Also 


70-Prong 
72-To stimulate 
73-Chess pieces 
74-Devotees 
75-Type 
77-Tint 
79-Poefic: always 
$0-So0on 
82-What? 
83-Generously 
86-To irritate 
$7-Distingushing 
89-Lubricant 
measures 


$0-Used undercover 
94-Babyonian delty 
95-Acquires 

99-Sea eagle 
100-One of the 


Great Lakes 


101-Cornered 
105-Fruit of the 
palm 


107-To fly upward 
110-Heraldic bearing 
1li-Land measure 
112-Slanting 
114-Allowance for 
waste 
116-Treeless plain 
118-Not metrical 
119-Jacket of thick 
Cloth 
121-Withered 
123-Bounders 
124-Condemned 
125-Sups 
127-Harvest 
129-Eaten away 
130-Colloquial: 
mother 
132-To deny 
134-To become 
135-To insult 
137-Above 
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139-Chalice 
141-Weblike mem- 
brane 
142-To proclaim 
144-Immerses — 
145-Epoch 
146-Symbol for neon 
149-Closest 
151-Lordship (abbr.) 
152-Persian priests 
153-Visigoth king 
155-Observed 
156-French river 
158-Football team 
160-Tune 
161-Poetic: to go 
162-Certain 
163-To abhor 


VERTICAL 


1-Ancient Persians 
3-To split 
4-High card 
5-Spanish for 
‘‘ves” 
6-Salary 
7-That man 
8-Yale 
9-To rave 
10-Smokeless coal 
11-Public vehicle 
12-To retain 
13-Color ° 
14-Paid notice 
15-Fiexible 
16-Earth goddess 
17-Prohibition 
18-Brother of 
19-Successive fresh 
supply 
20-Barter . 
27-Miovable shelter 
29-Metalliferous 
rocks 
30-Actual 
33-Spirit of the air 
34-Ninety 
36-Pronoun 
37-Book of maps 
40-Ladies 
41-Large waterfront 
43-Surrounded 
44-Unlikely stories 
46-Slow stately 


dance | 
speed 


48-Great 

49-Short-napped 
fabric 

61-Packer 


64-Ox of Celebes 
67-Sculptor’s 
bench (pl.) 


(Scot.) 
71-To elevate in 
mind 
74-Btrong point 
715-City in Belgium 
716-Fished for lam- 
preys 
78-Redacts 
81-The linden 
82-Slender finial 
84-Greek letter 
$5-High note 
87-Besmirches 
88-Wax 
90-Evergreen tree 
91-To harangue 
92-Freed from re- 
straint 
93-Tumult 
95-Highly 
dish 
96-Revenue 
97-Scandinavian 
language 
98-Horse 
12-Teacher 
103-Makes a mistake 
106-Mischievous 
108-To pass a rope 
through 
110-Stranger 


seasoned 


 4111-Ascended 


113-Maxim — 
115-Prefix: three 
117-To scold 
118-Puddles 
120-The office of 
ruler 
122-European 
| country 
124-Fell in drops 
126-Auction 
128-Rent 
129-Wicked 
130-Woman’s title 
131-Soap plant 
133-Symbol for 
tantalum 
136-Man’s nickname 
137-Incites | 
138-Coloring sub- 
stance 
140-Russian inland 
sea 


142-Part of “‘to be” 
143-Son of Isaac 


/-145-Roof edge 


149-Born _ 
150-Sabveor 
152-Convened 
154-Fundamental 
mass of life 
tendencies 
188-Compass point 
187-Note of scale : 
159-French article 


T 


69-Good-for-nothing | 
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- Social Change --The 
aN ightmare of the Rich 


A elassie by Marx and Engels, first 
published in the United States, 


: r[HERE is hardly another eink? 
talist group in the world more 


afraid of revolutions, of radical 
social changes than the American 


bourgeoisie of today,.even if such __ 
- revolutions are happening very far from .,. 

_ ythe shores of -this 

'» Can capitalist newspaper would dare to — 


country. No Ameri- 
print today, as the New York Daily 

ens did in the years 1851-52 a 
series of articles about the revolution 
‘and counter-revolution in Germany such 
as were written by Frederick Engels in 
close cooperation with Karl’ Marx, who 
‘edited and sent these articles to the 
foreign editor of the Tribune. 


The outcome of the trial of the 12 
Communists may decide whether “rev- 


_ @lution and counter-revolution in Ger- 
many, written nearly 100 years ago in 
ill not be- 
because it cannot: 


an American newspaper, 
come an illegal book, 
be denied that it contains ve important 
lessons. about revolutions ar is written 
from the point of view of the founders 
of Marxism. 


Jf Frederick Engels would have 

known the mentality of the official 
United States of today and her educated 
and uneducated poison pen writers, he 
surely would not have written in these 


- articles that “the times of that super- 


stition which attributed revolutions to 
the ill will of a few agitators have long 
past away. Everyone knows nowadays 


that wherever there is a revolutionary 


convulsion there must be some social 


want in the background, which is pre- 


vented, by outworn institutions, from 


satisfying itself.” 


fA Highly Readable 


Marxist Classic 


“Revolution and ghd sag 
ty classical example = oe > erwer 
oe Marxist method, of ler 


‘materialist method of crate and 


igh: great historic events. And 
those who have fallen victim to the 


KARL MARX 


ae analyzed the revolution in Ger- 
many and warned the nations of 


betrayal by the capitalist classes. 
Here are some of the ideas estab- 
lished by history, but now under 
threat of banishment as a conse- 
quence of the trial of the Communist 


leaders. 


> 


_By GERHART EISLER 


partisan of one of the sides, could at 
the same time picture the historic truth 
of all sides. 


The German revolution of 1948-49 
was a democratic, anti-feudal revolution 
and a part of the European revolutions 
of these years. Everywhere the people 
rose against their reactionary rulers 
under very different conditions and cir- 
cumstances. 


In Capitalist France, political power 
had for a long time been in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie. The French workers 


were engaged in direct batile with this 
capitalist class and had in the June 
revolution of 1830, interrupted the re- 
actionary period which had set in in 
Europe after the defeat of Napoleon in 
1815. In England, the workers devel- 
oped the powerful Chartist movyemen 
demanding political rights and s 


eevennente of _ their terrible condi 
ons 

There was the Austro-Hung 
Monarchy, the prison of nations, rul 
by the old feudal masters, and there 
was the semi-feudal Germany, or more 
exactly the semi-feudal states of th 
disunited Germany with Prussia wall 
Austria as the most powerful ones. 


Atlantic Pact 
Of the Time 


After the end of the war for freedom 
a —. Napoleon, the German people, 
o had participated with ardor in this 
an of nation al. Liberation, hoping to 
‘ advance the unity of Germany and <p Bn 
ocratic fights, were betrayed by their 
masters. The “Holy” - Alliances — the 
North-Atlantie Pact of that time—of th 
Prussian King, the Russian Czar a 
the Austrian Emperor, was formed with 


the goal of: suppressing every progres- 
ve and democratie movement in 
urope. 

German unity was sacrificed to the 
me of an outdated feudal order. 

consisted of 35 states and four 

sccaliod free cities. The German feudal 

rulers, the kings, dukes, and princes 

_ afraid that in a united Germany 

gw ges of the modern bourgeois class 

be so strengthened that they 

ould lose their feudal and semi-feudal 
economic and political privileges. 

In the battle against German unity 
the feudal rulers connived again and 
again with foreign powers who were 

raid of the competition of a modern 
united and strong Germany. 

However, in the first half of the 19th 
century there took place in Germany, 
especially in the Rhineland, the rapid 
transformation from the feudal way of 
— to capitalist commodity pro- 
uction. The young German capitalist 
class needed for its unhampered devel- 
Opment a great internal market, the 
abolition of all custom barriers, etc:, 
between the different German states, 


the removal of the feudal order which 
hampered and slowed down the cap- 


italist development. A united Germany 
became a pressing necessity for German 
capitalism and for the German bour- 
geoisie. 

The historic mission of the German 
bourgeoisie of that time — a mission 
which had been fulfilled long since in 
the. United States, in England, France, 


the Netherlands,: etc: — was to become 


the leader in the battle for the creation 
of a modern national state and for the 
overthrow of the feudal order. 


The Bourgeoisie 
Betrays the Workers 


In this democratic anti-feudal move- 
ment the bourgeoisie found its allies in 
all the classes and sections of the pop- 
ulation who suffered from the rule of 
the feudal masters: the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, the peasants, terribly suppressed by 
the Junkers, and especially the workers. 
The young German workingcelass, nu- 
merically still weak, and still without 
full class consciousness, suffering ter- 
ribly under the barbaric conditions of 
early capitalism and without political 
rights was, despite these conditions, the 
most active ally of the bourgeoisie. 

The whole situafion was further 
sharpened by’ the outbreak of the=cap- 


-italist. economic crisis of 1847. 


However, the ‘German bourgeoisie 
and its party, the liberal party, did not 
fulfill its historic role. Terrified by the 
revolutionary ‘struggle of the French 
workers, afraid of its own workers, the 
German bourgeoisie betrayed the dem- 
ocratic alliance and went over into the 
camp of the feudal rulers. Germany 
remained disunited, the nobility re- 
mained as the rulers, the feudal relics 


‘remained. This betrayal of the German 


democratic revolution and the defeat of 
the German revolution gave Germany’s 
modern a its peculiar and 
especially batbaric Junker-bourgeois 
character. 

Prophetically wrote Engels: “Similar 
treason against its best allies, (my em- 
phasis—G.E.) against itself never ‘was 
committed by a party -(the liberal party 
of the German bourgeoisie of that time— 
G.E.) in history, and whatever humilia- 
tion and chastisement may be in store 
for this middle clas party, it has de- 
served by this one act every morsel of 
it,” 

This, in brief, is the background of 
the “German Revolution and Counter- 
revolution” with such glorious deeds as 
the defeat of the army of the Prussian 
king, of 14,000 soldiers with 36 cannon 
on March 18, 1848, by the badly-armed 
workers, students and burghers of Berlin 
in bloody battle and the storming of 
Vienna. And on the other hand with 
shameless betrayals, indecisiveness and 


- confusion. 


But from these “mad years’—as the 
bourgeois historians called them — the 
masters of Marxism, Frederich Engels, 
Karl Marx, Lenin, Stalin and hundreds 
of thousands of Marxists have drawn 
and further developed the most impor- 
tant lessons of the independent and 
leading role of the workingclass move- 
ment both in the bourgeois-democratie 
revolutions and’ in the other stages of 
development. 

Despite the fundamental changes 
since time, “Revolution and Coun- 
ter-revolution in Germany, like every 
true historic work, remains also eg oe wl 
@ very important work that helps us 

diaaed Marxism - Leninism, an 
phe hard but glorious vedo 
ting, the hard but glorious 


progress. 
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New Milestones in China’s History 
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PARTITIONING THE LAND after breakup of the huge holdings of the rich 
Jandlords. An essential part of great social revolutions during the last three cen- 
turies, it has come to China with the defeat of the Kuomintang and war-lords by the 
Liberation Armies. In the United States it came after Cornwallis’ surrender at York- 


town, and was promised again with the surrender of Lee at Appomatox — a promise 
speedily broken as Northern capitalism betrayed the Negro and poor Southern white 
by reviving the slave power. In Europe it began with the French Revolution, received 
its greatest impetus from the Socialist Revolution in Russia, and has continued in the 
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A POLITICALLY-CONSCIOUS PEOPLE'S ARMY is the guarantor of China’ 
eventual complete liberation and lasting independence. Here are shown soldiers 
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post-Werld War II period in the People’s Democracies of eastern Europe. Still on 
the agenda are the great latifundia of Italy, Spain, Portugal and the Latin American 
countries; the estates of the English nobility, the surviving Junkers of Western 
Germany, the spiritual descendants of Jefferson Davis in the United States, and the 
colonial countries where native and European Pukka Sahibs yet live at the expense 
of millions of serfs, 

For China’s peasant millions, these parcels of land will bring — under a really 
democratic People’s government — security from the ever-present threat of starvation. 
They are milestones in China’s march toward her destiny as a great free nation. 
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‘The Truth About Religion 


in the Soviet Union - 


Since its establishment, the Soviet 
Union has been the victim of cal- 
umny and slander. Most vicious of 
all are the lies about the persecu- 
tion of the church and the prohibi- 
tion of religious worship. Here are 
the facts of the matter. 


MOSCOW. 

AL” G with the other eivil 

liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the USSR, the full 
freedom of religious worship is en- 
joyed by the people of the USSR. 
‘ The attitude of the socialist state to- 
‘ward religion and the church is clearly 


expressed in Article 124 of the Constitu- 
tion: “In order to ensure to citizens 


4 freedom of conscience, the church in 


the USSR is separated from the state, 
and the school from the church. Free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom 
of anti-religious propaganda is recog- 
nized for all citizens.” 


In defining its attitude toward the 


church, the main concern of the Soviet 
Government has been to ensure full 
freedom of conscience. | : 

That freedom of conscience does ex- 
ist in the USSR is best demonstrated 
by the fact that the church is separated 
from .the state, by the fact that this 
separation is complete—not as in some 
capitalist countries which boast of laws 
providing for freedom of conscience 
and religious worship, but in which re- 


ligion actually serves as a weapon of. 
class and national oppression, countries 


in which religious organizations are em- 
ployed to further the policy of “the 
great ones of the earth.” 


No Freedom 
Under Tsarism 


In tsarist Russia—prior to the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution of 1917— 
there existed no freedom of conscience 
and no freedom of religious worship, 


‘despite the government Manifesto of 


April 17, 1905: On Strengthening the 
Principles of Religious Tolerance. The 
Orthodox creed enjoyed a position of 
predominance. The Orthodox Church, 
as represented by the Holy Governin 
Synod and its head, the Procurator of 
the Synod, was part and parcel of the 
government,machinery. All other creeds 
weré merely macnn Ff They were kept 
under surveillance by the Department 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs of Foreign 
Creeds, which was under the direction 
of the Ministry of the Interior. Con- 
version’ from one religion to another— 
except conversion to the Orthodox re- 
ligion—was made extremely difficult. 


¢« The tsarist autocracy had powerful 


support in the pulpit, in the church 
school, and in the church censorship, 
all of which preached humiliation and 
obedience to the “powers that be.” 
Atheists were subjected, to special 
persecutions. ; | 
The progressive section of the popu- 


lation regarded the situation as highly 


deplorable and strove for the estab- 
lishment of freedom of conscience and 
the separation of church from state. 

As a matter of fact, the position 
the Orthodox Church held in the state 
was prejudicial to the church itself 
as a religious organization. The most 
farsighted and progressive among its 
leaders were of the opinion that it 
would be better for the church itself 
to be free from dependence on the 
states free from the latter’s control. 

With the establishment of the Soviet 
system in Russia, the existence of a state 
church came to an end, and real free- 
dom of conscience and genuine religious 
tolerance were introduced. 

On January 23, 1918, me Decree on 
the Separation \of the Church from the 
State and the School from the Church 
was promulgated. It was signed by 
V. I. Lenin. 

Under that Decree, church property, 
such as real estate, and enterprises 

hich were operated for profit, were 

ationalized. Church buildings and 
objects especially intended for reli- 


- gious service, however, were turned 


over to the religious congregations or 
associations, for permanent use free of 
‘charge. The __ registration of births, 
marriages and deaths ceased to be a 
ehurch function. Citizens were ac- 


oorded ‘the 


character. ; . 
‘In his preface to the book, The Truth 


By G. KARPOV 


(Chairman of the Council for the Af-— 
fairs of the Russian Orthodox Church) 


About Religion in Russia, published by 
the Moscow Patriarchate in 1942, Met- 
ropolitan Sergius wrote: 

“The Soviet Government’s Decree on 
freedom of conscience and freedom of 
religious creeds has removed a burden 
which the church bore for many years, 
has relieved it from outside tutelage. 
This has been of immense usefulness in 
the internal life of the church. The 
Decree accords freedom, and guaran= 
tees the inviolability of this freedom, 
to all religious associations. It is a great 
boon for our Orthodox Church that it is 
no longer dominating, and in this re- 
spect no longer restricts the religious 
conscience of other creeds as it did 
when it served as a lever of the auto- 
cratic power.” 

Irrespective of religious views, every 
citizen in the Soviet Union is guaran- 
teed the enjoyment of all civil rights. 

State-owned printing shops print 
both church books for religious asso- 
ciations, and books of an anti-religious 
character. Likewise, paper is provided 
from “the state warehouses both for 
the former and for the latter. Under 
the Constitution of the USSR (Article 
135) the clergy enjoys electoral rights 


on the same footing as all other citizens 
of the Soviet Union. 


The laws of the Soviet Union and ~ 


the established rules of the socialist 
community preclude any infringement 
of rights or any persecution on account 
of religious beliefs. The laws of the 
Soviet Union likewise preclude any- 
thing that might offend the religious 
feelings. of believers. The concrete 
manifastation of freedom of religion 


in the USSR is to be found in the 


fact that there is no interference what- 
soever with the practice of religious 
rites and customs. 

Freedom of conscience, and hence, 
freedom of religion, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the USSR, has 
done away not only with national, but 
also with religious strife among the 
numerous peoples of the Soviet Union. 
It has strengthened their friendship, 
their moral and political unity. 

While guaranteeing the freedom of 
religious worship, the Constitution of 
the USSR also recognizes the free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda. 

In 1927, during the interview Stalin 
gave the first American labor delega- 
tion to visit the USSR, he declared: 


G. KARPOV 


“Under the laws of our country every 
citizen has the right to profess any re- 
ligion. This is a matter for the cone 
science of each individual. That is pre- 
cisely why we carried out the separation 
of the church from the state. But in 
separating the church from the state and 
proclaiming religious liberty, there was 
also guaranteed the right of every citi- 
zen to combat by argument, by propa- 
ganda and agitation, any and all re 
ligion.” | 

Malicious enemies of the Soviet 
Union abroad have spread mischievous 
rumors about alleged “persecution” of 
the church, the clergy, and church 
members in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government hag never 
persecuted anyone for professing one 
creed or another, or for belonging te 
a religious organization of one kind or 
another. ! 

Soon after the Great Ortober Revo- 
lution some leaders of the Orthodox 
Church, confirmed adherents of the 
tsarist autocracy—because. under. the 
latter they enjoyed special rights, privi- 
leges and material benefits, which they 
lost after the Revolution—joined the 
fight for the restoration of the monarchy 
and the old regime. They fiercely op- 
posed. the implementation of the Dee 
cree on the Separation of the Church 
from the State and the School from the 
Church, which the Soviet Government 
promulgated in 1918. 

Church organizations and _ religious 
beliefs were used by reactionary mem- 
bers of the clergy to further their de- 
signs against the Soviet system and 
against the Soviet people. The So: >t 
Government was therefore compelled 
to take measures, in conformity with 
justice and necessity, in order to iso- 
late the most actively hostile members 
of the clergy. 


About Trials of 


@Whurch People 


Hostile elements abroad interpreted 
those measures as “persecutions” against 
religion and against the church: 

However, church _ representatives 
themselves now admit that the meas- 
ures taken were not persecutions against 
religion or the church. 

A new trend made itself manifest is 
the life of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
It was expressed in support for the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the Soviet 
State. 

On July 23, 1927, Metropolitan 
Sergius, along with other members 
the Synod, came out with an open deo 
laration, which stated, in part: | 

“The leaders of the Church are not 
with the enemies of our Soviet State, 
and not with the insane tools of their 
intrigues, but with our people and our 


“government.” 


The declaration further stated: 

“We want to be Orthodox Christians 
and at the same time to be conscious 
of the Soviet Union as our temporal 
country—whose joys and successes are 
Our joys and successes, and whose re 
verses are our reverses. | 

“While remaining Orthodox Chris- 
tians, we remember our duty to be 
citizens of the Soviet Union, not out of 
fear, but because that is what our con- 
science dictates.” 

This declaration met with the ap» 

roval and support of the mass of mem- 
Sons of the Orthodox Church. The 
clergy more and more abandoned the 
false road of struggle against the Soviet 


_ Government; more and more the clergy 


supported the measures of the Soviet 
Government, and this in turn gradually 
led to a change in the attitude of 
Soviet Government toward the ‘Ch 


‘and its leaders. 
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Movies: sy 
| George Raft’s 
Burning Lips 
Never Pareéh 


- _s 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 
A! A North African garrison 


of the French Foreign Le-. 
gion, cut off for days from their 


water supply and tened by 
an impen 

tribe, rain suddenly begins to 
fall. The men with parched lips 


and agonized looks quickly 


run into the open and joyously — 


let the downpour bath them, 
Only one, their captain, stays 
inside, his preoccupations too 
fine to be concerned with such 
- matters as physical needs. 

Where is such a complex of 


events. to be -found? In the — 
movies,, of course. This time in © 


Outpost In Morocco. And why 
does the captain not run out in 
the rain? Because his lips are less 

rched than the others? No, his 


ips are less parched for the 


same reason that he does not 
run out ifthe rain. It's because 
the captain is George Raft. 
Common people run out in 
the rain. So do “characters” like 
Akim Tamiroff. But not George 
Raft, even if he is playing Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine Paul Gerard 
and Frenchmen, as Hollywood 
tells moviegoers, are notorious- 
ly emotional people. The screen 


writers were faced with a deli- . 


cate decision there: to be true to. 
Raft or to the equally estab- 
lished fact in scripts 
French are easily excitable. It is 
a tribute to the persistence of 
the screen pexnousdlity that they 
chose as they did. —-- 


THERE WERE hardly any 
other such unforeseen complica- 
tions in the script of Outpost in 
Morocco, an old style Foreign 
Legion movie masquerading as a 
grade A production at the Capi- 
tol theater. All its situations and 
~ turns of plot, as some one once 
said of Milton Berle’s jokes, 
have the advantage of having 
been tried before. It is easy to 
imagine that it was hatched at 
the kind of story conferences 
one hears about: what would 
you do, they must have asked 
themselves whenever stomped, if 
you were George Raft? 

Well, if you're George Raft in 
the Foreign Legion, you are na- 
turally assigned to accompany 
Marie Windsor, the beautiful 
' daughter of the Emir of Bel- 
- Rashad, back into the interior to 
her father’s palace. Thus, too, in 
the opening scenes, before he 
receives the assignment, the 
Emirs daughter, mistaking him 
for a gigolo, asks him to dance 
with her in a nightclub (Remem- 
ber Raft in Bolero and those 
others in which he displayed his 
ballroom dancing?) 

A perfect gentleman, he does 
not destroy 
she pays him with a gold coin 
‘ dangling trom her bracelet. He 
accepts it, flips it in the air and 
catches it again expertly with an 
impassive hand, a slight smile on 
his lips. (Remember Raft in 
Scarface and those others in 
which he played cool, shrewd 
gangsters?) | . 

Out in the desert on the way 
to Bel-Rashad, the inevitable 
takes place. “It was a woman,” 


Cara, the Emir’s daughter, ques-. 


tions him with the bold eyes of 
a gun moll, “that caused you 
to join the Foreign Legion?” 

“Yes,” says tight-lipped Raft, 
“I never thought there could be 
another.” —_— | 

He takes her in his arms. | 

“No, no,” says Marie Windsor, 
pushing him away. “This 


g attack by an Arab. 


A scene from. 


Michurin. » 


In Bloom,” directed by Alexander Dovzhenko, coming 
soon to the Stanley Theatre. It deals with the life and experimental work of the famous Russian scientist 
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| A Point — 


| By BOB LAUTER 

BASEBALL'S spring training 
season ended a very un- 

usual nightly show over WMCA. 


It was Jackie Robinson’s fifteen 


minutes of sportscasting and in- 


_terviews.. aoe | 
_. As far as I know, Robinson’s 
_~ show was the first on any large 


station to present .a Negro as 


- editor and. commentator. Two 
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The Hero In Anti-Labor Films 
ChangedtromScabto Redbaiter 


—_ 


that the 


er illusions. when 


By DAVID .PLATT- 
(Second of a Series) 


Years ago the ‘scab’, the ‘loy- 
al one’ to the boss, the anti- 
union man, was the outstanding 
hero of Hollywood's films about 


' the workingelass.: The villain 


was usually the labor leader, 
described as an “alien”, “an 
outsider”; “anarchistic”. After 
World War One these vicious 
caricatures were thrust off. the 
screen by labor's ‘protests. 

But beginning with the Rus- 
sian Revolutign of 1917 which 
saw the first Socialist state es- 


tablished, Hollywood's anti-la- 


bor films took different forms. 
‘The capitalist film-makers dis- 
covered new types of heroes 


and villains for their films 


against the workingclass. 
After 1947, after the great 
strikes in steel, shipping, stock- 
yards, shipyards in 1918 and 
1919, after the hysterical Gov- 


ernment witch-hunts and anti- 


labor“(Palmer) raids, the films 
replaced the prewar ‘villainous 
labor leader’, the ‘anarchist’, 
the ‘dynamiter’, the ‘striker’ with 
. « « the red menace’. 
@ * “eo 
WOODROW WILSON'S 
Secretary of the Interior, Frank- 
lin Lane, met with the movie- 
makers to hammer out the new 
anti-labor line. The New York 
Times, for January 12, 1920, 
reported: | 
“The movies will be used to 
combat Bolshevik propaganda 
as the result of the conference 
held yesterday ... Mr. Lane 
emphasized in his address the 
necessity of showing films de- 


picting the great opportunities 


which industrious immigrants 
may find in this country, and 
of stories of poor men who have 
risen high. He suggested that 
the industry organize immedi- 
ately to spread throughout the 
country the story of America as 
exemplified in the story of 
Lincoln.” 

One or two innocuous Lin- 
coln films were made in line 


with the Secretary's proposal. 
But, these were lost in the ‘del- 
uge of films which red-baited 
the Soviet Union and the Amer- 
ican labor movement. These 
films invariably wound up with 
an urgent plea that capital and 
labor join forces against their 
mutual enemy ‘Bolshevism’. — 
e e col 

ONE OF THE FIRST fruits 
of this red-baiting was a — 
called Bolshevism On _ Trial, 


_ produced by the Mayflower 


Photoplay Corp. Its advertised 


‘purpose was to ‘show up -the 
false doctrines (especially the 


doctrine of free love) which 
have wrecked Russia’s social 
system.” The scenario ‘of this 


utterly fantastic film could al- 


most pass as.a satire by Ted 
Tinsley. Listen: 

Norman Worth, humanitarian 
son of a millionaire capitalist 
becomes converted to ‘social- 


ism’ as a way out of the world’s 


cruelty and suffering. He joins 
Barbara Bozenka “an earnest 
young woman won over to the 
same belief’ and Herman Wolff 
“who uses socialism as a cloak 
to hide -his desire to see Bol- 
shevism installed in America.” 
The little group succeeds in es- 
tablishing a “cooperative col- 
ony. off the coast of Florida 
under Wolff's leadership. . 
From the very beginning, 
Wolff “a strong-willed charac- 
ter but lacking in moral sense”, 
tries to introduce ‘Bolshevism 
into the community. Although 
he is a married man, he ad- 
vocates ‘free love’ and tells Bar- 
bara “she must live with him” 
or else. When Norman, who 
loves the girl, objects, Wolff 
a8 him under lock and 
ey. 
Then the. ‘Bolshevik’ Wolff, 


inflamed by “his long sup- 


pressed desires”, tries to rape 
the “youthful beauty Barbara 
whose idealistic enthusiasm he 
had used as a bait to lure cap- 
ital into his scheme.” 
But Norman frees himself 
and rescues his beloved in the 
nick of time. With the help, of 


“east side 


whole generation of Americans 

were out there too and have less 

ae awertm accounts of French 
perialism at work. —._. 

_ No one p larly wants 

Ceorge Raft out of -a ; 


| 30e@ 
but the day of the “ 


is 
amined 


mer successes, he'd find that as 


the tough ; he caught oa 


for reasons a little less than 


enna in his nag What- 
ever e we - 
ster movies the thirties ae 
representative of ‘the violence 
and corruption of publie life, 
and Americans were quick te 


..Mayor and was elected on 


course, of a’ U.S. gunboat which 


-his dad, who had. given money 


to the group in order to cure 
his wayward ‘son of his faith 
in ‘socialism, had sent to the is- 
land in time to ‘restore order’. 
The film ends with the ‘red 
flag’ being hauled down with 
the “eager consent of most of 
the disgusted Communists.” 
When this ridiculous fore- 
runner of I Married A Commu- 


nist and The Iron Curtain ap- 


peared, leading capitalist 
newspapers hailed it as_ the 
“real thing”. One bourgeois 
film critic declared: “Let it 


serve as a warning to all ideal- 


ists.” 


This warning was repeated a 
few months later in Red Viper, 
a Tyrol film about a group of 
de Bolsheviks' who 
threw bombs at high govern- 
ment officials. It caricatured 
the whole fight for social justice. 

Universal joined the _ band- 


~ wagon in 1920 with Right To 


Happiness, the “story of a Rus- 
sian: girl who: didn’t know how 
to: control her emotions so she 
became a labor leader.” The 
picture posed the loaded ques- 
tion; “Which would you rather 
have in this country — destruo- 
tion under the red flag or con- 


struction ‘and co - operation un- 
der the American flag?” 


Selig’s The Undercurrent 
linked the returned soldier with 
the fight against the ‘reds’. 

Frank Keenan’s World Aflame 
red-baited the Seattle general 
strike. It was one of the worst 
of the lot. The hero was Carson 
Burr, self-made millionaire‘ busi- 


ness-man who broke the strike. 
Like The Iron Curtain, Keen- 


an's film was based on Hearst 


newspaper headlines and the 


false testimony of stoolpigeons 


and scabs. O 


g up. at 
Burr's palatial 


ome, the 


showed how the family dinner 


was spoiled by 2 cook quoting 
from the ‘red’ E Red Mes- 
senger. It told 1 

chauffeur, a ‘red’ neglected his 
duty and how the waiters in the 


restaur: 


rants in town got pons 
under the leadership of the ‘ 
newspaper editor and — 


| cet ee 
ae 


anti-red ticket and gave the 


der to fire on the 


(Continued on Page 9) 


ow the Burr 


businesses shared .the sponsor- 
ship. In a short time, Robinson 
built up an impressive following 
among Negro and white sports 


_. fans, and as things look now, he 


will undoubtedly resume broad- 


- casting when the baseball sea- 


son ends. | 
: 7 -* ® o 

ROBIN SON developed an 
easy and informal. style which 
was well suited to. sportscasting 
and to the. casual interviews 
which featured his program. 
Among his guests were Bill 
Stern, the sports reporter, and 
famous athletes such as Lou 
Boudreau, and Joe DiMaggio. 
Robinson also made it a point to 
introduce outstanding Negro 
athletes to the radio audience. 
Thus he interviewed Joe Louis, 
Harrison Dillard (the hurdler), 
and Larry Doby of the Cleve- 
land Indians. Shots of Robinson 
interviewing Larry Doby ap- 
peared in a newsreel. 

* * 2 


DURING THE COURSE of 
his programs, Jackie Robinson 
launched a contest, the prize for 
which was two tickets to the 
Rose Bowl plus free transporta- 
tion. The gimmick was the 
identification of .a mystery-sing- 
er. In keeping: with the char- 
acter of the program, the singer 
turned out to be the Brook 
‘Dodgers’. Ralph. . Branca. fo 
whom singing is a serious hobby. 

Robinson received more. than 
10,000 letters in response to this 
‘contest—clear proof that he had 
established a very large and 
faithful following’ for his pro- 


gam. 


i '®@ * 

AS A RESULT of his show, 
Jackie Robinson may help break — 
color barriers in radio as he did 
in baseball. The Voice of Free- 

dom Committee is currently 
campaigning to place a Negro 
news commentator on one of the 
major networks as a public serv- 
ice feature. The Committee can 
now point to the Robinson show 
as proof that the American list- 
ening audience will welcome 
Negro newscasters and com- 
mentators. 

@ « * | 

A YEAR AGO Eugene Ko- 
necky, in his book The American 
Communications C ons piracy, 
claimed that television manu- 
facturers were putting. over a 
huge hoax on consumers. These 
manufacturers ought to give the 
public some usequivocal an- 
swers to a few questions. 

Are larger screens and better 
images outmoding present TV 
setsP Will we soon have color- 
TV which will replace all pres- 
ent models? . c 

Most important, will not the 
impending switch to the Ultra 
High Frequency (UHF) end of 
the spectrum for TV render ob- 
solete about six million sets now 
in the homes of consumers? And 


a 


os 
°*Wastrel.’ Frederic Wakeman’s 


Fadeyev Speaks 
For World Peace 


(Text of speech delivered by 
A, A. Fadeyev, Secretary General, 
Secretariat Union of Soviet Writ- 
ers, at the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference on Peace at Madison 


Square Garden, Sunday night, 
March 27.] 


By A. A. FADEYEV 


I AM HAPPY to have this 
po coe oma of heartily greeting 

© progressive American intel- 
lectuals—writers and_ scientists, 
artists and engineers, doctors 
and teachers who are defending 
the cause of peace, and of thank- 
ing them for their hospitality, on 
behalf of the representatives of 
Soviet culture. In their behalf I 
would also like to greet the 
millions of plain people of 
America. Because it is the plain 
people who with their hands 
create the whole basis of culture. 
Because we ourselves have risen 
from among the midst of the 
plain people. 

It is they who actually carry 
within themselves the best 
features of a nation. It is they 
who know what real humanism 
is for; above all, they know the 
meaning of toil. I therefore shall 
take upon myself the spond of 


saying that plain people are big- 


hearted people, It is the mothers 
and wives who lose their sons 
and husbands in wars and it is 
they who know what war is— 
better than verbose lawyers and 
frigid statisticians. And that's 
— no one strives for friendship 


peace among peoples as 
much as do the plain people. | 
@ > e . 


OUR COUNTRY, the Soviet 
Union; stands for peace and 
friendship among peoples, be- 
cause we are first and foremost 
a state of plain people. We de- 
fend the cause of ce not 
because we are weak but be- 
cause we want our people to 
live happily agd we desire the 
same for the peoples of the rest 
of the world. 

Our country has been “rather 
fortunate” in its history 
Throughout a span of eight 
- centuries, with rare consistency, 
our land was invaded first by the 
Mongols, then by the Germans, 
the Swedes, the French, then 
again and again by the Germans. 

of them, as is known, were 
badly beaten and retreated in 
ragged uniforms. Each time the 
invader destroyed as much as he 
could, and. we, the Russian 

ple, with extraordinary in- 
and patience rebuilt 
~ everything anew. The American 
should understand that we have 
finally become tired of this. 

e * e 


NOW WE ARE a large and 
developing socialist country 
which has long since forgotten 
what cog ag ag and poverty 
are like. We have not yet fully 
_yebuilt the cities which were 
destroyed by the war but our 
industry and agriculture have 
already exceeded: the pre-war 
level. We live well and = to 
live still better. We are buildin 
‘factories and homes, clubs and 
universities, we are educating 
millions of children of workers 
and peasants of the 60 national- 
ities united in the Soviet Union 
in public schools and univer- 
sities. And every honest and 
objective individual cannot help 
but understand that for us there 
would be no sense in waging 
war. 

The American people also 
have no need for war, if for no 
other reason than the fact that 
_ absolutely no one is threatening 

them. Therefore we—two great 
and peace-loving peoples—can 
state to all the covetous indi- 
viduals who profit by wars and 
their newspapers which attempt 
to fan the flames of a war that 
“no matter how hard you try, 
gentlemen, we shall not fight. 

It is a source of great. merri- 


- tions of this 


Such newspa without even 
having heard one's opinion—J do 
not say “published one’s opinion” 
as I know that is hopeless—begin 
with distorted faces to push one 
aside and cry: “We know, we 
know, you are going to curse the 
Atlantic Pact!” 


IT IS HIGH time to under- 
stand that to confront a Soviet 
person with the question of the 
existence of or lack of freedom 
Sued te absurd than to have 

6 same question to an 
American in the riod follow- 
ing the War for Independence. 
An American of those times 


would have: said: “This is my 


7. I have fought for it to 
pain e right to a free life. To 
ell with youl” We Soviet peo- 
ple have created the Soviet 
Union with our own hands, its 
fields are abundantly drenched 
with our blood, shed ‘in the 
struggle for independence, in 
every brick there are drops of 
the sweat of our toil, in every 
book—the soaring of our genius. 
We love our Fatherland—it is 
the air which we breath. What 
do you want of us? Thus can 
we Soviet people answer ques- 
ind, and if our 
land of socialism is not to the 
liking of some people in America 
and western Europe, then I can 
remind such people that Ameri- 
can democracy after 1776 was 
also not to the liking of many. 


If we take the respect of na- 
tional sovereignty and national 
culture as our base and striving 
towards the goal that peoples 
live in friendship, one can al- 
ways come to an agreement even 
in those cases when something 
is not to one’s liking. Were not 
the old czarist Russia and Amer- 
ican democracy able to come to 
an agreement and live in peace 
over more than a century? In 
the same way the America of 
today could come to an agree- 
ment with the new socialist 
Russia. | 

* a in 

AS TO THE Atlantic Pact, I 
shall not lower myself to cursing 
it, but I shall ask only one ques- 
tion which is a natural one for a 
writer whose books have ‘been 
translated into most of the Jan- 
guages of the world. If this pact 
is being created in order to unite 
peoples, then why is not my 
country also being drawn into 
it? Or is it that the Baltic Sea 
is further away from the Atlantic 
Ocean than the Adriatic Sea? 
The drawing into the pact of 
Italy, for instance, and the 
failure to draw in to it such a 
country as, for instance, the 
Soviet Union, can hardly be ex- 
plained by their location in 
relation to the Tropic of Cancer. 


In general, a cancer is not the 
sort of phenomenon upon which 
the well-being of people and 
mutual understanding among 
peoples can be based. Beware 
that this symbolic crab-like 
cancer does not tear the world 
to bits with its claws. 


ON MY PART, I can assure 
you that the Soviet people are 
sympathetic towards the Ameri- 
can people. It is with interest 
that we study your history in 
which there are pages near to 
us. We have translated into the 
Russian and other languages 
many American writers whose 
books have been circulated in 
editions of 40,000,000 copies. 
Only by extreme unobjectivity 
can some statements in the press 
be explained—statements that we 
do not want cultural relations 
with the United States. 

- But we do want relations, 
that is, we want to attain that 
which serves the cause of friend- 
ship among nations and peace 


among them. 


Then let us proceed forward 
in the name of peace despite the 
enemies of peace. 

For peace among the peoples! 

For peace all over he Gua 


Feeble Novel Abo 


THE WASTREL by Frederic ~ 


Wakeman. Random House. 
New York. 252 pp. $2.75. 


By Robert Friedman 


FREDERIC WAKEMAN 
takes the contemporary Amer- 
ican ‘novel back a few decades 
with his latest work, The Wast- 


‘rel. For this new novel by the 


author of The Hucksters con- 
cerns itself, in large part at least, 
with demonstrating that a life 
of luxury on your old man’s 
money is not conducive to sob- 
riety and mental health. The 
obvious alternative for The 
Wastrel posits no other, is for the 


hero to follow in his money- 
making father’s 
make everything come out al- 
right. 

The Wastrel is the story of 


the eccentric Duncan Bell. 


Adrift in the Caribbean with 
his nine-year-old son after a 
boasting accident, Bell recalls 
the incidents of his life during 
the long hours in which he 
makes a supreme effort to save 
his child and himself. Ultimate- 
ly, he succeeds; and as he 
reaches shore he gasps a promise 
heavenward that things are go- 
ing to be different between him 
and his wife Loma. Since Bell 
had refused to sleep with his 
wife for over a decade (except 
for the incident resulting in ‘their 
only child), over her alleged 


' faithlessness—a charge he knew 


in his heart to be untrue—the 
novel ends with trumpets sound- 
ing and angels beaming. 

* * * 

BUT THE WHOLE THING 
is a trumped-up sham. Bell’s 
spiritual regeneration, based 
dubiously on his trial-by-water, 
adds up to little more than that 
his marital relations will be a 
little less abnormal, even by top 
drawer bourgeois standards. 

The author makes a _ few 


feeble gesturés in the direction 
of social realism in The Wastrel 
when he has Bell excoric>’2 t-e 
exploitation of the Negro on 
the West Indian islet on which 
he sojourns. These hardly serve, 


however, to elevate to any sig- 
nificance the conflict which Bell 


must resolve. 


footsteps to 


ut Money. Love 


| 


Another Novel from 
The Garbage Pail 


THE POST OF HONOR, by 
David Dortort. Whittlesey 
House. New. York. $3. 

IT IS highly unlikely that a 

complete study of the anti-Com- 

munist novel will ever be made. 

Future, socialist students would 

find it a futile and nauseating 

endeavor. And, considering 
the terrific mortality rate for this 
literary sewage, it is dubious 
whether any full collection of 
the genre will ever be kept, 
even such undoubted afficion- 
ados like Westbrook Pegler. 
However, The Post of Honor 
by David Dortort deserves some 
special mention. Here is a novel 
whose author brimmed with 
eagemess to tear into the Reds. 

So literary trifles as plot mo- 

tivation and character develop- 

ment. So, in the first chapter, 
we get as pretty a little straw 
man as was ever set up and 


(Continued from Page 8) 
son and threatening him with 
death. This settled the hash of 
the strikers. With their leaders 
arrested and branded as “agents 
of a foreign power’, the men 
sued for peace. And with peace 
restored “the Mayor called to- 
gether all the leading business- 
men and explained his plan for 
getting capital and labor to- 
gether and putting a stop to 
strikes in the future.” What was 
the plan? Cooperative profit 
sharing. Better known as com- 
pany unionism. 

© » a 
SHAMEFUL was the public 
endorsement of the anti-labor 
World Aflame by the chiefs of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor and Railroad Brotherhoods. 
The AFL's Frank Morrison said:* 
“Every moment of it is a de- 
light.” Warren Stone of the 
Railway Brotherhood said: “It’s 
bound to exert a tremendous in- 
fluence for the good for all — 
employes and employers.” Ten 
years before the appearance of 
this film the AFL was protest- 
ing rather than encouraging 
such pictures. The imperialist 
war had intervened with a cor- 
responding softening of the la- 
bor leadership. 


THERE WERE MANY — 
many similar boss-inspired films 
against organized labor in those 


THE HERO IN ANTI-LABOR FILM 


days. Democracy, the Vision 
Restored urged capital and la- 
bor to “kiss and make up”. The 
Other Half said the rich as well 
as the poor have their problems. 
A Child For Sale suggested that 
strikers and profiteers were both 
guilty of stirring up industrial 
unrest. The Volcano was about 
a pretty social worker who 
joined the East Side ‘Bolshevik’ 
club of Alexis Minski because 
she wanted to do something 
about the wretched life of the 
= Governor Al Smith helped 
er to understand that ‘red’ was 
not her color. Socialism and 
‘free love’ were linked in Met- 
tro’s The Uplifters. 
Employer-terror against mili- 
tant unionism inspired the 
1919-20 cycle of red-baiting 
films. Years later when the anti- 
red hysteria had subsided some- 
what it was discovered that the 
“lawless Bolsheviks” who agi- 


tated for ‘free love’, ‘threw 


bombs’, ‘victimized old ladies’ 


and ‘sought the overthrow of the 


overnment by force and vio- 
ence’ according to the capital- 
ist films—were } 


‘with. Abraham Lincoln 
that labor had the righ 


knocked down. 


The author describes an un- 
employed demonstration before 
City Hall—the time is the de- 
sana of the 30’s—and he tells 

ow the police club the jobless, 
and then how a group of 
Brownsville Young Communists 
zestfully club a couple of cops 
in savage reprisal. This fraudu- 
lent fantasy is the hurried basis 
for young hero and poet Max 
Gerard's departure from the 
YCL, to the tune of such nug- 
gets as: “When the end justifies 


any and all means then we must 


begin to reevaluate that end; 


and “A man who murders an- 
othér man in order that he may 
provide bread for his family is 
a murderer nonetheless.” The 
latter homily is directed, of 
course, not against the capital- 
ism which murders every day, 
but against the Communists. 

When and where’ which 
Communists murdered is a little 
detail left unexplained. 


LATER, and with a loath- 
some, abnormal relish, the .au- 
thor lingers over the telling of 


‘an orgy in which Gerard takes 


part and which concludes with 
an effort by two of his com- 
panions to set fire to a syna- 
gogue. And what is the moral, 
to the hero, of this sordid epi- 
sode? That the whisky-soaked, 
te agre fascists are just as 

ad as his erstwhile YCL asso- 
ciates. 

Thus this pure soul, revolyed 
by imaginary Communist ex- 
cesses, next equates communism 


_with fascism. Only communism 


is much the worse enemy to 
Dortort so that, logically, it 
must be necessary to welcome 
fascism to destroy the “main 
danger.” If he does not spell out 
that inevitable ideological pro- 
gression it is certainly caution, 
not revulsion, which inhibits 

Since the “critics” always try 
hard to sell garbage like Post of 
Honor on the basis of literary 


-merit, it might be noted here 


that the writing is something 
like a plagiarism, twice-re- 
moved, of a parody in prose of 
an Odets play. Just as there 
isn’t a political or philosophical 
thought here which wasn't filch- 
ed from the NAM so too is thie 
novel devoid of native and 


original talent. | 
. —R. F. 


Casey 


Locowalié m 638 ® 


(Adopted from. Casey Jones and 
Locomotive No. 638, a book by Irwin 
Shapiro, by permission. of the publish- 
ers, Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 
Copyright 1944 by Irwin Shapiro.) 


Come all you rounders, for I 
sae want you to hear 
The story of a brave engineer. 


: 
| Casey Jones was the rounders . 
name, 


On a big eight-wheeler of a 
mighty fame. 


4 PASE couldn't help being a 


railroad man. He was born 


to the long, lonesome wail of a 

locomotive whistle. He-.grew up 
to the sound of the engine moan. 
He started out as a al bev) then 
was a ticket agent, a telegraph 


operator, a brakeman, and a fire-. 


man. At last he got to be an 
engineer. 


And then Casey Jones had a 


fight. with Superintendent Bolsun '— 


Brown because Bolsun didn’t want 
Casey to play baseball in his spare 
. time. “You'll lose your touch on 
the throttle,” he told Casey. But 
Casey wouldn’t give up baseball 
—and especially his razzle-dazzle 
pitch—so Casey Jones was fired! 

Next day, Casey’s Uncle Mem- 
phis. showed him a notice in the 
paper. “First run of the Cannon 
Ball Express from Chicago to San 
Francisco with Locomotive No. 
638. The Cannon Ball will attempt 


to break all speed records. En- 


gineer — Superintendent Bolsun 

Brown. 

“Bolsun can't handle No. 638,” 

said Uncle M emphis. 

- “And: he’s not going to,” 
Casey, “because I'm g to be 

_in the cab of that 0nd gs 

The night of No. 638’s first run, 

nobody would have known Casey. 
His face was covered with soot 


‘said 


and coal dust. He was wearing — 
thousand-mile — 


menace elseé’s 


roe made his way to the 
depot were No. 638 was Solon 
up steam. Then he saw 


Isun “gn 


Brown. He had on brand new 


engineer's clothes and he carried 
his orders in his hand. After Bolsun 
started talking to the conductor, 
Casey hurried to the locomotive 
and climbed into the cab. 
“Seems there’s been a mistake,” 
he told the fireman. “Seems Im 
supposed to be the fireman on this 
ho 
Fe fireman climbed hens and 
Casey picked up the shovel. When 
Bolsun mounted the cab, Casey 
cep : his face turned away and 
t on shoveling coal. 
en the brakeman gave the 


highball Casey pulled the cord 


of the bell. Bolsun opened the 
throttle and No. 638 began to pull 
out. “Chug-chug-chug!” went her 


Then it went Ssssssssssst! © 


= 

stopped. Bolsun’s hand was 

shaking on the throttle. “Maybe 

I've lost my touch,” he said. 
“How come?” asked re! 


“Have you been playing baseball?’ 
- Bolsun wiped his face with his 


sweat rag and tried again. This 


time No: 688 roared out of the 
depot. The only trouble was, she 


ESS 


didn’t run smooth and she didn’t 


run fast at all. 
It wasn't long before they ran 


-into.a storm. Suddenly Bolsun let 


out a yell and stopped the train. 
“Look!” he said. 

Right below was a deep valley. 
A trestle bridge over the valley 
had been struck by lightning. 
Now it was burning. 

“Can't cross through that fire,” 
said Bolsun. “I guess we'd better 
turn back.” 

gee conductor and- brakeman 

ran up to the locomotive, and 


ing sald the same thing as Bolsun. 


asey — coul 
through,” said Casey quietly. 

“Look here, Pann said Bol- | 

sun, “I've heard enou gh talk about - 

ota Jones.” 

wae gt ean ‘re going to hear a lot 

outed Casey, wi rriping the 

soot and coal saad off face 

a@ ra ne engine fire lit 

face 0 that Bolsun. could 


get her 


PYou can't... 1 ‘You're nok!“ 


He tol 


. bridge out,” 


Bolsun. 


.. I” said Bolsun. 
Casey Jones!” 
“Casey Jones it is, 


“But you are 


* said Casey. 


and the other passengers when 
they heard the news. 


Casey. sat down on the engin- 
eers seat and put his hand on the 
throttle. He blew his whippoor- 
will call on the whistle. Then he 
put the engine into reverse and 
the train started rolling backward. 

Ha!” said Bolsun. “I knew it! 
Youre taking her back!” 

“Just _ hol 
said Casey. “Youll see what I'm 


going to do.” 


Casey did take the train back 
to the depot in Chicago and 
picked up a fireman. “Coming 
along to ’Frisco, Bolsun?” he 
asked. 

“Im a fool to do it with a 
answered ~. Bolsun, 
“but I will.” 

Casey blew a blast on the 


whistle, opened the throttle, and 
No. 638 went rolling a rolling 


along. Faster and faster she went, 
until they got to the valley. 
“It's our last ride,” 


_ CAPRI ( OR NUS | 
Re Goal 


e told the conductor and the 
brakeman to board the train. A ~ 
cheer came from Uncle Memphis 


on there, Bolsun,” 


shricked 


Casey opened the throttle wide. 
No...638 rushed ahead — and -her 
speed was so fast she cleared the — 
valley. She flew from. one side 
to the other and came down with 
a little bump. 

“I can't believe it!” said Bolsun. | 
“I saw it, but I can't believe it!” 

After” that, of course, Casey 

didn’t have a bit of trouble. No. 


688 passed state after state. By 


morning she was in ‘Frjsco. She'd 


broken every record ever made. 


Casey pulled into the depot 
where a crowd of people waited 
to give him a cheer. Uncle Mem- 

phis and the other passengers 
acu from the train, laughing 
and shouting. 

Bolsun turned to Casey. and 
said, “Well, Casey, you got her 
to Frisco. You're a great engineer, 
and youve got your job back. 

“Tll keep running locomotives,” 
said some! “only don't - me 
to stop playing baseball.” 


Chet « — a aR, as 


Different 


fl 


Egg 
Recipes 


For novelty in egg cookery, 


take a look at recipes from other 


lands. . rs 
IN CHILE, eggs go into a 
ge dish called “Pancho Vil- 
is a “casserole com- 
posed of beans, corn, and 
poached eggs cooked in beef 
juice flavored with garlic.” In 
South American cookery, as in 
our own, eggs are useful in 


repartion of foods for frying. 


apas Rellenas” are “mashed 
potato patties hallowed out and 
filled with chopped nat of 
cheese and onions.” These are 
dipped in beaten egg and fried. 


In Paraguay a favorite dish 


is “Chipa.” Eggs are beaten into 


shortening. Other ingredients are 
anise, milk, salt, cheese, and 
mandioca flour. Then the cook 
is directed to form a stiff dough; 
separaté and knead thoroughly; 
lace on a banana leaf, or other 
rge mild-scented or flavored 
leaf, and bake in a hot oven. 
_ Familiar in American kitchens 
4s “Tortilla Espanola”—Spanish 
omelet. 


Here is a recipe that calls for: 


4 medium potatoes, 

6 tablespoons of fat, 

1 teaspoon salt, 

1 teaspoon pepper, 

6 eggs. 

Cut the potatoes into small 
cubes. Fry in fat until done and 
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How to look slim and pretty yet wear a larger size is the prob- 


Jem many readers write us 


about. 
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It does a girl good to have lunch with o 
occasionally, and it’s especially good if the child is very young and 


the man is the child’s father. 


amilies are stronger and happier if 


father knows how to fix the cereal, tie bibs, and take care of their 


youngsters. 


well browned. Add salt and 
pepper. 

Beat the eggs well and pour 
them over the potatoes, stirring 
while they curdle. Cook over a 


slow fire. Turn and cook on oth- 


er side, being careful not to 
overcook. | 
~ We came back to an ever 
popular, stay-at-home dish—eggs 
served up in typical United 
States fashion. For a hearty 
Western sandwich, beat 3 eggs, 
add $8 tablespoons cold water 
and beat _ 

Brown % cup chopped onion 
in 2 tablespoons fat. 

Mix 1 cup finely chopped 
meat with the eggs, ‘and season 
with salt and pepper. Add to the 


tare Figure 


+ Nin 


that flatter the slightly larger figure. 


onion, stir, and cook over mod- 
erate heat until the agg is set. 

Treat the family to a really 
special dish—an onion scuffle. 
The following recipe serves 6: 

You will need: 

1 pound of onions (1 quart 
chopped); 

4 tablespoons of butter; 

4 tablespoons of flour; 

1/8 cup of top milk; 

1 teaspoon salt.; 

Y% teaspoon pepper; 

3 egg yolks, beaten until 
thick and lemon colored; 

33 egg whites, beaten until 

i - 


Boil the onions until tender 
and rub through a sieve. 

Melt butter, add flour, and 
blend. 

Add water and milk gradu- 
ally and cook until deena 
stirring constantly. | 

Add _ seasonings and onion 

pulp and mix well; stir into egg 
yolks. Fold in egg whites. 
_ Pous into a greased baking 
dish, set in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees, for 30 minutes. 

Serve. 


, oe 


a 


THRIFT WITH FOOD 
Combine peas with left-over 
vegetables and cooked or canned - 


~tomatoes. Bring the combination 


to a boil. Then pour it into a 
baking dish and cover with bis- 
cuit rounds. Bake in a hot oven 
(425 degrees F.) until the bis- 
cuist are awe. 


Use cooked oatmeal in a tasty 
casserole. Combine the cereal 
wiht chopped, cooked meat or 
fish. Add minced onion, green 
peppers, and seasoning. If the 
mixture is very thick, it may be 
thinned with a sauce. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 


for about 40 minutes. 


ing it. 


By VERA MORRIS 


I BELIEVE teen-agers, in- 
cluding the younger teens, are 
old enough to take responsibili 
for their own reading material. 


, Sometimes parents are aware the 


child is very young that this 
“es will some day be reached. 

such houstholds parents try 
to help a child develop a wide 
range of interests in his read- 
in that when he reaches high 
eclioa he has become fairly se- 


ve in his choice. Often at : 


this stage his taste may run 
more to form than content but 
this doesn’t rate parental inter- 
ference because with maturi 
he will have better understand- 
ing. In the meantime he is learn 
ing what to keep and what to 
discard. 


One of the surest ways to 
to read any book is to f 
to do so.’ normal] teen- 

ager in the throes of 


an independent adult rebels at 


allies. 


™“~ 


_ like an idiot with no jud 


id . 


By JO LYNNE (Federated Press) 


Children’s Games _ 
A children’s party seems to 


erob the young guests of all ini- 


tiative. 

Invite a few children over for 
the afternoon and they generally 
can — themselves. “But 
once they know its a ; 
they usually sit back oh 
shown. 

Well, there are ways of do- 
If you have a record 
player, you can play records for 
a while. With the space and 
old enough children, you can 
have square dances using re- 
corded calls. “ If you have a 
piano and someone can play, 
some of the time will pass 
pleasantly with song and dance. 

But music soon palls and it’s 
hard to keep the children in- 
terested. For a party means 
games—and youre the one to 
suggest them. Here are a few 
old standbys: 


Contests and Prizes 


~ Peanut Hunt — Hide peanuts 


in fairly accessible places and 
give each child a small paper 
bag in which to put his finds. 
If the children are really co- 
operative, you might be able to 
persuade them to put their shells 
in. the bag, too. 

The great advantage of a 
peanut hunt is that everyone 
gets something. Bring the hunt 
to a grand finish by having the 


children put half shells on the 


fingers-of one hand, draw faces 
on the shells and let them amuse 
themselves waggling their fing- 
ers at each other while you get 
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being treated like a “child.” 
Other good ways are to hide 
books, to talk of them with 
a glances, or to high 
handedly denounce a book as 
“trash,” and not fit reading for a 
“child of mine.” The first two 
merely. make the book tantaliz- 
ing, the latter and more common 
way among progressives brings 
hot resentment at being treated 
ent. 
Most children will defend their 
judgment by defiantly”reading 


the “trash” even in secret. 
* o e 


A FAR HEALTHIER plan is 
regular. family discussions on 
books, ‘movies, radie and so on. 
The very youngest should have 
a chance to voic6 opinion and 
reaction and his opinion should 
have consideration. Even in 
households where parents are 
not familiar with the junior 
books, say parents who read 
only in their native language, 
the young ones should bé en- 


‘+ 


the next phase of the party or- 
ganized. 

Pitch—Put a hat or pail at 
each end of the room and divide 
your guests into teams. Give 
each team a deck of cards and - 
see which team gets more cards 
in the container within a given 
time. First and second prizes 
like cookies and lollipops ought 
to be awarded. It is a funda- 
mental rule of a children’s party 
that everyone should get a prize 


and no one should get a booby 


prize. 


Feather .or Peanut in_ the 
Bottle—Line up milk bottles at 
the end of the room. Give each 
child a feather or a peanut on 
a teaspoon and see who can get 
it into the bottle first. | 


Whistle—Give each child a 
soda cracker and have him eat 
it and try to whistle at the same 
time. 

Ha-Ha—First child says ha. 
Second player says ha-ha. Third 
player says ha-ha-ha. And so 
on. The winner is the one who 
” his ha’s right and_ keeps 

om laughing the longest. 

Simon Says — A leader is 
picked to give commands. He 
is followed only when he pre- 
cedes his commands with the 
words, “Simon says.” The aim 
is to give the commands as fast 
as possible. As soon as a child 
raisse his hands, say, when the 
leader commands to but 
without saying, “Simon says,” 
the ‘child is out. Last one ree + 
maining becomes the Jeader in 
the next game. ~ 
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couraged to talk about the 
things they should read. That 
way a family talk becomes a 
habit which tee-agers are more 
likely to continue. 


Such discussions are impor-— 
tant when an _ objectionable 
book appears. It’s not hard to 
debunk the book and author and 


most high school children of 
progressives are able to do this 
themselves. Most young people, 
generally more idealistic than 
adults are quite aware of the 
traitor and his “sell-out,” but 
where they aren’t parents should 
certainly point this out. Other 
books and articles can be used 
to point out the lies and inac- 
curacies. The boek is such a 


‘ mess, I’m told, that its not diffi- 


cult to offset any influence it 
niet have. Young people will 
feel- much more grown up if 

choose their own Yeading 


pow’ Po free to have a man to 


man talk about it. 
Magazine 1} . 


ad: 


on 
share of 


~% De: 


Tinsley 


side had left 
hem Steel (com- 


a sg - gem a partner in this 
in the machinery of manage- 


He sat in the corner of his one-room suite to study 
wo Notice of Annual Meeting of Stockholders, ac- 
by a Proxy Statement, which Bethlehem 

Stee had sent him. His wife, Edna, was playing. soli- 


“Rdna,” called Arch, 


“it is now clear to me why the 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation is opposed to -socialism.” 
“Why?” asked. Edna, out of duty to her act 


“Because socialism. destroys incentive.” 


“How do you know? Were you there?” 
waved the Bethlehem Steel Proxy State- 


Arch Farc 


aoa to the stockholders. “Take Norborne ae 
said. “Norby is a Director of my oe omg 
he's “ligible 


_ a yearly salary of only $60,000, 

r an annual pension of $48,400.” 
“Your corporation,” 

sion plan than your union.” 


said Edna, “has a better pen- 


“Don't interrupt me!” Arch*was impatient. “Norb 
also receives a yearly incentive payment of $114,6 
Now do you realize that socialism will destroy that in- | 


centive?” 
“I hope so,” said Edna. 


“Communist!” snarled Arch. “What would happen 


to Stewart J.-Cort under ener Stewy’ 
year, and he's 


Director. He a salary of $90,000 a 
eligible for 5 pheliin at 


$28,691 S aieaDby 


s another 


But he 


wouldn't be giving us much service if he didn’t get a Edna. 


“Or take Eugene G. Grace,” continued Arch. “Gene 
yearly incentive compensation of $114,624.” 
“A man’s got to keep body and soul together,” said 


is éur Director and Chairman. He eco salary of 
pan ¢ year, but do you realize isn’t eli 


eligible 


any pension at all?” 

“Poor man,” remarked Edna, holding back the 
tears with ease. “No pension-at all? Doesn't he even 
get any incentive? 


“Well, yes;" admitted Arch. 


“He gets a yearly in- 


centive compensation of $171,932.” 
“Do you mean to say he has to struggle along on 


| $321, 932 a | year — with eggs 
” cried Arch. 


gs at 75 cents a dozen?” 
“Except for dividends. Social 


isun destroy all that!” 
peers then voted on three resolutions. The first 
would provide all stockholders with complete re 
of = a meetings on request; the second would keep 
arm pension down to a $25,000 maximum; the third 
upon executives to waive payment of some in- 
centive compensation. Arch followed the company’s 
recommendations, and voted “No” on all three. He 
folded his ballot, put it in the long envelope, and licked 


the seal. 


“Got a stamp, Edna?” he asked. 


“No stamps.” 
“Give me three cents.” 
“I haven't got three cents.” 
+I need three cents.” 
“Why-don't you sell your share in Bethlehem Steel?” 


“What? And give up my voice in the industry? 


Never!” 


Delaware,” 


He strode out of the house. 
the principal offices of Bethlehem Steel in Wilmington, 
he said. 


As he disappeared down the street, Edna heard him 
growl, “Socialism destroys incentive.” 


“T'm walking to: 
“TIl be back.in three weeks. 


— 


Simkin’ Ss 


Bie Break 


(Continued from Stagraies Page 3) | 


cry like a long, lean dog that’s mourning 
death at night in the winter. It was 
funny..at first, this big, healthy, pros- 


perous guy bawling in a saloon so you 


could hear him across the street. He'd 
lay his head on his arms and cry and 
cry. After about a half-hour he a quiet 


down to big, racking, tearing sobs. It ! 
was only funny at first, because it.wasn’t 
the maudlin drunk sort of crying; it was 


more like a child when he finds out that 


Santa Claus is fiction ‘and that from  ° 


then on till the end of his life no matter 
how far away, his Christmas realities 


are strictly limited by the size of his 


father's pocketbook and ‘after’ that ‘his - 


own. It wasn't.fumny after a whtile; it 


made me feel blue, too, reminded: mé of | 


the ‘way my little girl cried when her 
pu y was poisoned, and the way I 


once when a part of the things | 
and 


Td d always believed were true 


changeless turned out to be as phony 


any .of us 

: : = cried. He 
- didn’t ask for sympathy: He didn’t 
talk. He didn’t listen. He just laid his 
head on his.forearms and let go. After 
dt was over, it was as though it hadn't 
happened. His eyes were red, but 


they'd haye been red anyway from the 


drinking. He'd fumble out a big hand- 
kerchief, blow his nose while we 
watched him and carefully fold it and 
stow it away again. | 


Then there's be more drinks. 


AMos met the ed he ge when | 


' school. 


he was 19. She was . 
teacher .and lost her job then. they 
closed down another of the township 
schools because there was no money to 
keep it up. Since he wasn’t the chasing 


, he didn’t talk much about his‘ sex - 


life, ‘but I think he loved: his wife .and 
she worshipped him. She knew with- 
out his telling her much of the feeling 
that pushed him. She. treated. him the 
way most of us would like to have our 


wives treat us; she respected him just. 
She didn’t patron-__ 


as he respected her. 
ize or him; she didn’t treat him with 
any of that obvious lack of solicitude 
that sometimes drives a handicapped 
— into black anger. 
uals in their marriage and it was 

‘one. Their youngsters ‘showed 

it wo. They were confident children 


with security in their eyes. I never fig- 


ured out just where Amos got the civi- 


lized approach to wife and family be- | 


_ cause he never was out of the Cramer 
County’ hills except for the two weeks 
the = worked over in Millersville in 
shipyards. 
Right _ ee he so 
a go at farming everything but 
the clothes he and his wife had on, 


VIRGIL — Listening In 


‘want to go Roca? daddy. ... 


~~ I couldnt do nothing shee. wi 


home. 
job in the desk fact uss but they wasn’t 
worked out the — 


. Créas 


_ of inflation would’ be unleashed,” 


They were | 


—y 9 4 |e 


“The no-account Siilkins bloood,” he | 
., said, “that was what they blamed it on. 


ot a hell of a beating. ... I 
ebt for 20 acres and got a 
. That was 


Leiehe Wee 
went in 
little stock and a tractor. . 


_ silly, but nobody told me, and, hell,.no 


one in our family had been serious 
farmers before and nobody told me 
nothing... ... Things got bad and there 
I was with a pregnant: wife, a lot of 
bills and no place to live. 


‘afraid of that well. You know it hadn’t 
hart me, but the doc swore it was’ the 


cause of my mother and = and my © 


brothers being dead. . . But 


it was tough. ... I tried for a 


taking nobody. .. . 
price of my baby with the doc, doing 
odd -jobs around viet place, even mow 

His lawn. . . . He was a’ good egg, even 


gave me a little money now and then 


to get fruit for the kid... . It’s a mighty 
funny thing when you think about it. 


2 +. you was talking about margerine 


- break. 


wd didn’t - 


I was. 


Ti he ‘weutt' 7 


leh some ‘kind of tax, sicher: OR 
Hell, most of the farmers I know don’t 
eat butter even when. the 
herds. . . » They can’t afford. it... . 
They eat margerine or — just like 
the rest of the poor folks. . But I 
don't eat it now... . Not since my big 
Lucky " Simkins only — serves 
the best butter on his table. wie 


HE andl he Sada he had another 
youngster the next year, ‘got alon 
somehow till the war came along. -An 


‘then he went over to Millersville to go 


to work for the General Shipbuilding 
Structural Iron’ Co. . 
“Two weeks,” he said, “two weeks! 
. That was all I worked’ and I got 
my pile. . . I got set up for life. Now 
Tm the hacky Simkins' boy .*. . the one 
that made good... . It was tough in 
that shipyard. I was 
chine shop, teneiing § ig press. We 
stamped out some nd of motor hous- 
eee 
Even when Amos got blind drunk he 
didh’t go into much detail about. his 


have small 


the law, 


ut in the me- - 


Kleis 


“work in the shi nae mache Fabdp pee 
his big break ip 


ut everybody in town 
knew about it. After the accident the 
company had through its insurance 
company given him ‘$15,000. It was 
ut he felt some gratitude. 
“They could have,” he said, “fought the | 
case gion held up compensation but 
money was flowing pretty fast then.” 
With ‘the $15,000 and seven years’ 


work, he and his wife had built them- 


selves in the hills of Cramer County a 


' life that had in it as much real security 


as anybody has nowadays 


He rates and soaanel a drink. | sh 
guess there's no doubt about it. Pie eee 
. » e I did get a real break: 


was lucky. 
. Hell! they even gave me, the fix- 
tures.” 

_.ALucky Simkins picked up his whisky 
glass and moved fis other arm toward - 
is’ neck to scratch his right ear lobe. 

He’ was yery drunk. © 

The claw arrangements that seawall 
for hands didn’t look good but he could 
do damn near anythin ree them that 

I could with my han 


ebb babi bshisbbihisbishbibiHbbbri bishisbbbbb i abibhhbnbibbbibbihbbhihibbbpbpbhbhkbbbhbhbbptt : 


YOU’LL PAY FOR THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 
the country. already on the threshold of 
a@ serious economic crisis, Capitalism 
cannot meet the test of “sustained peace- 


time prosperity,’ but continually re- 


creates depression and ‘war. 

And what will be the effect of an‘in- 
armament~ programP “It is 
clear,” says Mr. Nourse; 
which, 
among many other evils, “would push up 
the cost of living.” Could not inflation 
$e averted? Probably! “To prevent it, 

owever, the program must be financed 


by drawing the cost out of the pockets 


of the people. It must, in other words, 
be financed out of higher taxes and 
larger savings, voluntary or involuntary.” 


Hunger Rations 
Not Temporary 

Thus, one way or the other; the peo- 
ple, and especially the. factory workers, 


professionals and white collar’ workers, 
will pay for it and, irrespective: of. their 


nominal wages, will not be able to buy 


the goods they need for themselves and 
their families to live on. And this is not 
an unfortunate incidental effect of the 


“that new forces : 


program. It is pait of the essence of 
the program, stated . explicitly by Mr. 
__ Nourse as a necessary government policy — 
“to lessen the problem of allocation by 


driving civilian demand. out of the mar- 
ket.” ) 


“Maier Cesta Crissiitlier’ yesterday 
indicated to you that at M-day the full 
fanoply of wartime coritrols far beyond 
those of World War If would have to 
be invoked. How far lesser or partial 
controls would be. accepted in the twi- 
light zone between the present. state of 
preparedness and potiel mobilization is 


__ anybody's guess.” 


And now as to dis donevel perspective 
for our country under this armament 
war-preparation program: - “This clear 
économie implication of rising ‘military 
expenditures raises a much more funda- 


mental question. Would such a‘develop- 


ment simply ‘defér the attainment of 


peacetime économic objectives, ‘of will 
it make them more difficult of attain- 


ment over an indefinitely Iong future 

There aré several respects in 
which the latter appears definitely to be 
the case.” 


In other ‘words, the perspective is not 
for a temporary | “tightening of the belt,” 

- but for the same system of “austerity,” 
of living on the verge of of starvation 
that has been the common“ lot of the 
European les, who are almost two 
wars ahead of us in turning over their 

whole economy to armament. oe 

And. while the Careys, Murrays, © 
Greens and Dubinskys talk about all this 
being for the preservation of American 
freedom, Nourse points out the demands 
that the government and the bankers and 
the generals will make: “that the peo- | 
ple at large face the necessities of the 
situation, make the sacrifices and accept 
_the disciplines which are entailed.” 

In the true spirit of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, the word “obey!” is to become 
the sole reality of our American “free- 
.doms.” 

This is\the perspective which Carey 
and Dubinsky are pushing so enthusi- 
astically and want to force on the unions, 
_ which the Communists oppose. Let 

honest trade. uriionist decide which 
‘al ‘is more in the interest of the 
workers in‘ the shop and the whole 


American people, 


a 


- Budenz Admits ‘Worker 
ever Urged Violence 


—See Page 2 
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WALK Be APR pies aed 


NOT A CAB WAS ROLLING 
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Oe on 


Cabbies picket one of the city’s largest garages, the Parmelee ter- the strike was 95 percent effective in its first day. Union charged cops 
minal at 23rd St. and First Ave. Local 35 of the Taxi Workers Organiz- 


, : with anti-union bias, asserting that drivers with police badges were driv- 
ing Committee, an affiliate of United Mine Workers’ District 50, declared ing the handful of scabbing taxis. See story on Page 3. pe SS 
‘ . —The Worker Pho 


Dewey Signs Feinberg Breweries Shut light : 
chool Witchhont Bil. As 7,000 Go on Strike 


—See Page 2— 


: : on See Page 3— 
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By ‘Max Gordon - 


~The reluctant: ar aes that no article or editorial ae 


vocatiii § 
knowledg 


violent government overthrow had ever to his 
e appeared in the Daily or Sunday Worker was 


wrung Friday: from chief Government informer Louis Bu- 
denz, in the -trial of America’s 12. Communist -Jeaders. 


Budenz was  subjécted to cross-©® 


examination for the second day 
by defense attorney Richard Glad- 
stein in an abbbreviated session 


winding up at 1 p.m. He will con- | 


tinue on the stand Monday. 

But while Budenz was forced 
to admit neither he nor anyone 
else had ever written such an ar- 


ticle or editorial in the Communist | drawn from circulation as early as 


press, he did confess that he ‘per- 
sonally had advocated violent gov- 
ernment overthrow in other publi- 
¢ cations some time before he join- 
ed the Communist Party in 1935. 

The Communist leaders are be- 
ing tried on the classic le oe 


charge of * ‘conspiring to teach and 
advocate’ violent . Government 
overthrow. 


PAMPHLETS WITHDRAWN 


The professional stoolpigeon al- 
so admitted that two pamphlets 
on which the Government is de- 
pending in its effort to outlaw the 
Communist movement were with- 


1936 or 1937, They are Olgin’s 
“Why Communism?” and Peters’ 
“Manual of Organization.” 

As an excuse for getting them 
inte the record, Budenz had told 


a cock-and-bull story in his direct | 


testimony about having been hand- 
ed ,these pamphlets by defendant 
Jack Stachel when he joined the 
Party in 1935. 

His admission that they were 
not circulated after 1937 is a blow 
to the Government’s case since the 
indictment against the Communist 
leaders includes ‘only the een 
from 1945. 


MORE ADMISSIONS 


Budenz was forced into his ad-| 
mission that no advocacy of force 
and violence had ever appeared in 


ee ; a the Communist press by a series 
“= | of direct’ questions by defense at- 
t |torney Gladstein. 


He tried to weasel out by con- 


‘a a stant qualifications that “indirectly” 


there was such advocacy through 


(SE jatticles stipporting Marxism-Lenin- 


ism. This, according to Budenz, 


f|is some secret Communist: sign- 


: a language meaning “overthrow. the 
ae: Government by force and violence.” 


“In the articles you wrote for the 


Me | Daily and Sunday Worker, did you 
|) |\at any time ever advocate violent 


rs a eee @ government overthrow,” 
igs [asked the witness, 


“JOAN EVANS, 14, is in a ies 
Angeles hospital after being hurt 
doing a scene in a movie dealing 

with. the famous feud ‘of the 
Hatfields and the McCoys. The 

_ young actress accidentally got in 
' the way of.a .44 caliber blank-. 
cartridge pistol fired during the 


‘Gladstein 


“Not specifically,” Budenz an- 


| swered, . He added that he ‘did re- 


sort to,“ Aesopian language,” which 
ne interpreted as@language that 
one thing and meant another. 


A ‘LON G CHAIN 


“In ‘one of my articles,” he said. 
“I recommended an article by John 


_ (Continued on Page 16) 
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og Meet 


Threats : Split © 


By George Morris. 


The convention of the Industrial 


Union of Marine and Shipbuilding oy 


workers ended last night with the 
union’s ranks hopelessly slit and 
battered, despite some 11th hour 


dickering backstage and on_ the ok 
open convention floor to pateh up| 2 


the differences between the ship, 
metal and rail groups. 
The division, which showed it- 


selt with the defeat of the admin- a 
istration’s demand for a $1 dues} 3 


per capita, sharpened with elec- 
tion of the 12-man General Ex- 
ecutive Board today. 

The ship delegates, meeting as 
ithe “trade union caucus,”. put for- 
ward an all-shipyard slate, and 
jammed it through on a rollcall. 


a counter-caucus, and put forward! § 
a partial slate to which were added 
three railroad and two metal del- 
egates. 

The all-ship slate drew votes of 
304 to 489.. Those not on the 
slate drew 185 votes. 


LAST PROPOSAL 


Two hours before the adjourn- 


ment, and after the elections, the 
administration's forces, through 
Syd Rose, proposed a deal for a 
90 cent per capita. They also of- 
fered to add representation on the 
board for the two groups, and to 
continhe special councils in metal 
and rail. This came after the con- 


vention had already boiled with 


| confusion and bedlam, as com- 


promises and proposals to recon- 
sider decisions were tepeatedly 
defeated. by angry sl@) delegates. 
The ship delegates were up in 
arms against any more dealing 
with : “the sabotagers,” 
their Jeaders called the opposition, 
particularly John J. Driscoll and 
Angelo Verdu, ‘who head the metal 
group. -— 
On ‘the Jast-minute plea, Dris- 
coll: asked ‘for a 10-minuté: metal, 
rail caucus. When the convention 


(Continued on Page 10) © 


ae of a —. 


0v. Dewey O 
chool Witchhunt Bill 


ALBANY. —Gov. Dewey Friday signed the F einberg school witchhunt bill, which | 


ll 7 
’ 
ef 


applies thought-contro} to New York's education system, ‘b 
progressive ideas from teaching or being employed in pu 


To put on a “liberal” front, ©; 


while signing this reactionary | 
measure, Dewey vetoed the Scan- 
lan bill, which was aimed at bar- 
iy progressives from using pub- 

Sex. meetings. 


on measure, " spon- 
sored. The, approved Senate Majority 
Leader Benjamin 


F. Feinberg, 
mandates the ’ Board of Regents to 
set up rules and regulations to 
keep members of progressive or- 
ganizations from _acquiring posi- 
tions as superintendents, teachers 
or employes in public schools 
throughout the state. 

The bill precipitated hot de- 
bate in both "hhednea of the legis- 
lature. _ Democrats opposed the 
un- 


Dewey ee the bill without 
comment. 

In ‘New York City, Mrs. Lillian 
Gates, legislature director of the 
New’ York State Comniunist “Party, 


declartii $455 we Psa tayo) 


| 


s Feinberg 


a 


barring anyone advocating 


blic schools. 


. “By signing, in: the most jadécent 

te and ‘without comment’ the 
super-thought control Feinberg’ 
Bill, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has 
|clearly revealed himself to have 
been in the driver's seat all along} - 
in this hit-and-run assault on de- 
mocracy. 

“Let no one be mislead - that 
this bill is airned against “‘Com- 
munist teachers’ in the public 
schools. It is directed against the 
democratic education of all our 
children. -It is designed to facili- 
tate teaching of the inevitability of 
war, to strengthen the teaching 
of white supremacists, anti-labor, 
anti-democratic ideas. -It is ‘spite’ 
legislation of the most vicious kind, 
seeking to punish those who: have 
dared ‘to fight for adequate state 
aid to education, decent salaries 
for teachers, for child care cen- 
ters, and other needs, 


“Gov. . Siscamete aren: feinei in| 


inte ‘af Big: Bushiéed:idetermined! dy: poate 


on war and ‘fascism, js revealed. |. 
A majority of Democrats and all 


Republicans, with one honorable} 


éxception in each body, supported 
him in this policy. 

“The. people of New York 
|stopped the all-out assault on civil 
liberties, backed by the majority 
of both parties. They can and 
will prevent the Board of Regents 


(Continued on Page 15) 


NOW » we know. what our State Depértuent 


means by Soviet aggression: 


Russians come here to talk peace and play the 


piano. 


Last aa . peace conference in New York 
| City should be getting on Tom Clark’s list soon: 


on charges of Wiican F the rpgtncow of war 
n a | 


i LD t 


The metal and rail groups formed oat ee 


as one of 


| gium, 


yt 


im o, 
, yee 


i 


PanAm ‘Sparks’ 


Strike Against 
Threat to Jobs. 


‘A strike of 240 airline radio op- 
eratots Friday morning snarled 
flights of Pan-American Airways, 
putting the line’s operations hours 


‘off schedule and threatening can- ‘ 


cellation of a number of trips. 
The walkout by members of the: 
CIO Transport Workers Uion 


mi(TWA) followed. a fruitless  16-: 


hour conference called by federal | 


ee | mediator George C. McSwann. Fhe 

2 | | radio operators are striking against 

|. move by the company to install 

|a new radio-telephone apparatus 

te ee | on its 75-passenger Boeing strato- 
Se | cruisers. 


Negotiations started March 15. 


“8 Sty Ue and were. broken off last. Monday 


% a ae by Pan-American. When the con-" 
fe 1| tract expired at midnight, Thurs- 
ea | day, the strike was called by TWA. 


On other demands of the men. 


E4;|—a $40 monthly wage increase 


and time and one-half for flight: 


' | overtime computed on a monthly 
fm | basis—the firm was willing to talk. 
me | But it insisted that the union with- 

a | +draw its opposition to the new 

ae eee | Clevice.. 


The radio-telephone apparatus, 


gee | while efficient, would weaken pres- 
ee |ent safety standards in the follow- 
ga) ing way the union said: 


HAVING: ‘snuggled in — her 
mother’s pouch ~ for _ three. 
months, this. baby kangaroo at 
the Bronx Zoo feels the: warmth | 
of the first Spring sun and 
boldly takes her first peep at the 
world. 


® The apparatus connot contact. 


See.) |ships at sea, making it necessary 
es +> send emergency messages. to. 


shore stations, which would relay 
to ships for possible rescue opera-. 
tions, involving a considerable loss 
of time. 

© The new apparatus: is “oper- 
ated by the pilot, which in a 
moment of stress would inpose an 
additional burden on him. 


Soviet Note Raps — 


tlantic 


ar Pact. 


The U. S. State Cispaitonll confirmed Friday night 
that it had received a memorandum from the Soviet embassy 
here, but said there. would be no comment immediately. The 


memorandum, 
countries sponsoring the Atlantic 
Treaty, declared: 

1. The pact is aggressive and 
aimed at the Soviet Union+a fact 
which. has been openly : admitted 
by the official. representatives : of 
the pact nations in public: pro- 
nouncements.” . 

2. It. violates he’ ‘UN charter 
and undermines. the. organization. 

3. It violates the Soviet treaties 
with Britain and France. 

4. It violates the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements. 


AGGRESSIVE AIMS 


The ‘memorandum was handed- 


to the U.S., Britain; France, -Bel- 
the Netherlands, . Luxem- 
bourg and Canada. It said the 
following steps taken by the spon- 
|soring nations proved the. Atlantic 
Pact was aggressive: 

1. U.S., British and French 


peacetime rearming 

2. Stockpilin g of atombombs 
and planning of atomic warfare, 

3. Establishment of a network 
of air and naval bases. 

4. Retention of the combined 
Angle-American staff organized 
during World War II. | 

5. The Western Union military 
headquarters at F ontainbleau, 
France. 

The pact is groundless, the note 
said, because the Soviet” Union 


its when some 


crickets. 


, 


sent to the seven®?- 


| 


Point of Order 


does not intend to attack anyone. 

It charged that the pact will 
further weaken the United Nations 
and could not fit under Article 52 
of the UN charter because it was 
not regional, ¢mbracing two hemi~’ 
spheres. Furthermore, it did not 
have ‘as its aim the settlement of 
any regional issues. | 


N OT REGIONAL 


a char ed also that the ‘pact 
could not be justified under Article 
51 of the UN charter since none 
of the a nations were 
threatened by armed attack. 

The memorandum also said that 
Soviet treaties with the: peoples’ de- 
mocracies, which had been men- 
tioned to justify the Atlantic Esoty 
were aimed at preventing a re 
tion of German aggression, w ich’ 
the Atlantic Pact terms did not 
mention, 

It pointed: out. that the Soviet 
‘Union has similar type. treaties 
with both Britain and France. 


Miners Celebrate 
8-Hour. Day 


; PITTSBURGH, (UP). — The na- 
tion’s coal fields shut down Friday 
as nearly half a million miners took 


|@ holiday to celebrate the 51st an- 


of the eight-hour day in 
industry. 


heel 
Co 


F 
f 
By ALAN MAX | 
4 


2 
- 
~ 


People are still wondering what happened to 
the “100,000 Pickets” that the Hearst press prom- 
ised would surround the conference hal 
seems it was all a typographical error—they meant 


It. 


The State Department is. trying oo sell us the 
Atlantic Pact. as.a dove of peace. 
should demand | 


it be pigeon-holed, Tee ROP a 


Nes 


~ 
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ese Hackies Are Not for Hire 


By Joseph North . 
The rolling coffins, as the hack- 
ies call their cabs, stood in long 
ellow rows jamming the. outdoor 
erminal garage at Eleveath Ave- 
nue and 44 Street, Friday, as the 
= ga trod ‘steadily throught the 


Alina 100 percent down,” 
picket told me -cheerfully.. A ae 
pulled up and circled the garage. 
See that?” the picket said. “Fhey 


ot orders to go round and round. 


Make _it look avy, Arnstein told 


+fleet of Terminal cabs—some 600 


_|He’s in there now giving 


—the pickets told me and he had 
flown in from Florida to general 
the business.. “He was recuperat- 
ing from a serious operation,” an- 
other hackie said, “but he escaped: 


death to come up and take peasy 
is 


q|stooges their orders—Joe Cottell, 
Al Sealy and Moe Bodenheim.” 

They tell me their story as they 
come off the picket line and help 
three other -hackies put the -signs 
on 


a 


But before they talked they 


city. - 


resented. “If youre from the} 
Mirror, youre @q jerk,” one _ Said. 
“And any of the others too,” an- 
other interrupted. “We ain’t got a 
friend on any newspaper in the 
It's all lies what they say 


about us.” 


FOR THE HACKIES 

When I said I was from The 
Worker there was a moment’s si- 
lence.. -Then' one said: “Hell, 
they're against the capitalist sys- 
tem, so they must be for a hackie.” 

Theirs is the 1949 ‘story of 
steadily sliding wages, with none 
taking home more than $40-$45 a 


‘week. It isa story, too, of long 
gruelling hours of work — each of} 
them put in .“eleven, twelve hours 
a day; six days a week.” 


“The shape-up is the thing,” 
tall, Savard shou dered hackier ‘rast 
out of the Naval Hospital told me. 
“We come here, two oclock in the 
afternoon. We hang around till 
four, five o'clock every day. Some-|™ 
times were sent home. When we 
work it. $ still two, three in the 
morning.” 
A third chimes in to describe his 
day yesterday. “I pull in at two. I 


to ot: | The cab breaks 
down. I’m there till one in tha 
morning before its repaired. I come 
back, I make $4.70. for. the day. 
a| That's a twelve hour day. $4. 70. | 

~ He has four children, and “the 
rent’s due today.” See why we re 
on strike, he says. “Ninety-nine 


{ — of the men feel the same as 


” he says...“ Ninety-nine percent, 
at ‘ioe : 


KICKBACKS, GRAFT 

Their story deals. with kick- 
backs and graft, and mainly they 
tell of the ramshackle conditions of © 


wait till five. At ten I'm on the way 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Danie A. —— — the | wanted “i know. what paper I rep- 
Davis Forces City to 
Begin Anti-Rat Fight 


A $100,000 appropriation for 22.new building inspec- 


tors was seen as a victory 


Benjamin J. Davis, who has been leading a fight on rat-bites« 


in Harlem slums. At the’ same time, 
Davis warned that the O'Dwyer 


administration will not be _per- 
mitted to “evade the issue of Jim- 


crow housing by this appropriation}. 


or any other sop to their con- 
science.” 


Just a “jittle more than a penn 

r rat,” Davis declaged, “this 
100 000 appropriation serves to 
ocus attention upon the wretch- 
edly over-crowded and rat-infested 
Jimcrow slums in which Negroes 
and Puerto Rican families are 
forcc 1 to live in New York.” 


The city acted after Deputy 
Building Commissioner J. Ray- 
mond Jones reported the depart- 
ment has found it difficult to 
process reported violations on rat 
bites. 

In the fight against the attacks 
from rats and vermin in the slum- 
ridden Harlem sections, Davis has 
introduced resolutions and has led 
- mumerous — delegations to the 

Health Dept. ; 


The Harlem Edition of The 
Worker played a major role in ex- 


‘posing these conditions. 


_ Jones reported to the Board that 
in the first three months of 1949 
there were 127. rat bite reports. 
For all of 1948 there were 479 and 
in 1947 there were 35. The new 
inspectors will be concentrated 
mainly in East Harlem, Harlem 
and Brooklyn. snoug h the spe- 
cific section in Brooklyn was ‘not 
mentioned most of the attention 
will be paid to the Bedford Stuy- 
vesant area. — 

The inspectors will. operate two 
squads out of the 28th and 24th 
precincts and a pilot area has been 
set up from 110th to 120th Streets 
and from Fifth Ave. to Morning- 


side Ave. | 
For the p ps om of the drive the] 

Department of Housing and Build- 

ing has suspended the usual 30 


day notice on violations. 


Find Sen. Taylor 


ropener was due. 


Guilty Under 


Jimcrow Law 


BIRMINGHAN, Ala.—An Ala- 
bama jury tonight found Sen. 
Glen Taylor (D-Ida), guilty of 
disorderly conduct, and sentenced 
= to 180 days at hard labor 

and $50 fine for his defiance of 
Birmingham Jim Crow laws a 
year ago. 

Taylor said he was “very 
‘wsaal by the verdict and an- 


‘union fight as on this peace ques- 


for Communist Councilman 


DAVIS 


Modell Lockout 
Ends; Pay Up $3 


Final settlement of the. Modell 
Stores lockout was announced Fri- 
day by Independent Distributive 
Trades Locals 65 and 830, The 
agreement provides for reinstate- 
ment of all the workers, contin- 
uance of the union contract and 
a three-dollar raise on base pay 
‘and minimums. 

Breaking of the five-week lock- 
out represented a decisive set- 
back to raiding by the CIO Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

Two days prior to the settle- 
ment, the employer had issued 
a \gaflet headed, “I'm through ap- 
peasing the Kremlin.” 

A spokesman for the workers 
said, “It's the same thing in a 


tion. Modell breaks the contract, 
‘locks us out, and then accuses us 
of making ‘trouble. . That’s the 
same way with the papers. Wash- 
-jington makes the war moves, Mos- 
cow asks for peace, and they blame 
Russia for. the rtouble.” 

The raise was granted one month 
before a cOntractual wage re- 


| been arrested merel 


Cubbies’ Strike Solid 


Despite Cops’ Help — 
lo Strikebreak 


By Bernard Burton 


ers 


T 


New York City’s general taxi strike went : through its first day Friday with the walk- 
out 95 percent effective despite,a display of anti-strike activities by the police depart- 
ment. Leon Zwicker, regional director of the United Mine- Workers’ District 50, estimated 


Good Luck, Cabbies 


that fewer than 300 out of the 7 


citys more than 11,000 cabs were 
| rolling. 


By Friday evening the police 
had made 16 arrests, although ad- 
mitting there was no real violence. 
Nearly all of those arrested were 
strikers and 10 of the 16 were 
pulled in in the Harlem area. 

_Strikers asserted that sca 
hacks were being driven by men 
sporting police badges. Presum- 
ably these were inspectors of the 
Hack Bureau, whi oh i is a police 
department agency. 


COMPLAIN TO MAYOR 


The union announced it had 
filed a complaint with the Mayor 
on the “flagrant interference by 
the police department’ with the 
peaceful efforts of the union 
membership in their drive for fair 
and decent working conditions.” 

“Police,” Zwicker stated, “have 
chased our pickets for blocks. They 
have refused to permit orderly, 
peaceful picketing. They have en- 
couraged scabs and strikebreakers 
and have done everything in their 


power to aid the fleet operators in. 


breaking the strike.” 

He pointed out that men have 
on the 
grounds that they did not move 
quickly enough. He said that at 


one of the argest garages, the 
Terminal, at 45th St. and 11th 


Ave., the cops scattered the strik- 
ers and permitted only two to walk’ 
in front of the block-long garage 

There are about 500 cabs in t is 


garage which usually employs 

rom 1,200 to 1,300 men. . 
en union photographers 

sought to take pictures of the two 


AN EDITORIAL 


To the hard-working taxi drivers of our town we say | 
Good Luck in your effort to win decent pay, union recog- ‘ 


nition and working conditions. We will do everythi 


can to help you win. 


ing we. 


We are proud that we are the only paper in town | 


which backs you. We wish we had more compan 
frankly we didn’t expect the Big-Money press to atk 


in this. But 
working men 


asking for more dough from their. profit-loaded corporation em- 

ployers. We disagree with the Post’s opposition to the strike. : 
Mayor O’ Dwyer's move to keep scab taxis moving along ase 

signed routes in the city should be branded for what it is, strike- | 


breaking. 
We urge every New Yorker 


to stand behind these men who — 


have to work miserable hours to get enough to feed their families 
and pay the rent. They ask for the right to collective bar ope 


for $9 a day for day drivers, $11 


for night drivers, and health and 


welfare benefits as well as a closed shop. And yet these ordinary, 
wholly justified demands, are bringing down upon the taxi drivers 


the lying slanders of practically 


every big paper id town. The 


Hearst press (Mirror and Journal-American) play up scare head- 


lines about “violence.” The other 


papers do the same. 


They are using the same “force and violence” fake against the 
New York taxi drivers that they are trying to use against the leaders 
of the Communist Party whom the government is trying to rail- 
road to 10-20 years in jail for having “dangerous ideas.” 

But the taxi-drivers can see. that even the demand for decent 


wages is viewed as a dangerous 


idea by the Big Money papers. 


We urge every AFL and CIO member to stand behind the 
taxi drivers. We urge all other citizens to refuse to use cabs while 


their fellow New Yorkers seek a 


Good luck, cabbies. 


ae 


settlement of their démands. 


oe 


.| pickets, too were barred by the 
police undér the command of Capt. 
William F. Maley and Sgt. Karl 
Martensen of the 16th precinct. 
Employers, meanwhile, ‘were 


taking heart from the police ac- 


tions,. and indicated that they 

would try darge scale strikebreal- 

ing. activities within a few days. 

Benjamin Botwinick, president of 

the Taxicab Bureau, Inc., praised 
- (Continued on Page 15) 


By Art Shields 


New York’s enormous breweries 
shut down tight Friday morning as 
7,000 brewery workers walked out 
in the first general brewery strike 
in this city in 62 years. 

The men demand a 35-hour 
week, with safety conditions and 
an $8. 90 weekly wage increase. 

Only the drivers took part in 


an immediate appeal to) 
~h Alabama Court of Appeals. 


last October's brewery. strike.. 
But yesterday the old German 
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brewery esDileniih came out of the 
fermenting rooms, where they have 
been working for 20 and 30 years 
and joined drivers, bottlers and la- 
borers . and mechanics of many 


kinds. 


Painters took their tools out of 


the breweries with them and cop- 


persmiths and mechanics in other 
unions went out with the members 
of the. 
Workers Union, which was calling 
the strike. 


|EMPTY BEER TRUCKS — 


CIO’s United Brewery 


This writer counted scores of 


empty brewery trucks in front of 


the great Rheingold plant on Bo- 
gart St., Brooklyn, where 2,000' 
men ;had quit. And pickets said 
that a to of 900 Rheingold. gucks. 


ng parked helplessly in various 
ots 
| 


The big Jacob Ruppert brewery | 
at 92 Street and Second Avenue, 
Manhattan, was also deserted for 
the first time in 62 years. And 
Schaefer's, Piels' and other New 
York breweries were likewise shut 


down. 


“New York is the biggest beer 
capital in the world, but it just 
isn’t making any beer today,” said 
Charles Clare, administrative sec- 
retary of the joint board of the 
seven local unions of the United 
Brewery Workers, last night at the 
Brooklyn Labor — at 949 
Willoughby St. 

The strike is directed i such 
new leaders as William Greenstein, 


the joint board secretary, one of | 


—— 


Breweries Shut Tight by Strike 


in charge as a result of the ranke 
and-file drivers’ strike last fall. 
No contract no work, said the 
brewery workers as their contract 
expired without any agreement. 


30-HOUR WEEK 


The men demand a 35-hour 
week with the emphasis on stable 
employment throughout the year, 
instead of the hit or miss system 
of overtime in summer and three 
and four days work a week in 
winter. 

The part-time system wrec : thé 
men’s earnings in the cold months 
when they need wages most. 

The drivers ask two men on the 
beer. trucks, which now operate 
solo in most cases. . 

“We're tired of getting hernias 


the zank and filers who: were put 


(Continued on Page £2),. sf 32h 


an Mayor . 


But Foster's testimony is vital to the dition, It 
was he who led. the reorganization of the Communist 
-. Party in 1945. But this is just the “crime 


m Foster 


he and his colleagues face long jail terms...) 


the man who did most to reorganize the Pajty~4 diide. 


” for —_ 


: 


to the Court. 


ii. 


We urge chili public d demand Sex William 
Foster to get the right to state his views in writing 


= i. d¥e urge expressions of. 
" sitizens,regardles af creed, to right this wrong. 


adiearied 


Z. 


public opinion by all 


OD fide | Bars City fey | 
aises, Helps Bankers. 


BI By Louise Mitchell 
| Mayor O'Dwy 


but gives a break to the big real &— 


estate interests. 
Though the Bast ie OE CA g 


..° @perating budget represents. an 
- §nerease of $17,266,421 over the, 
- -present total, it constitutes. the 
smallest increase .asked by the'|* 
since he took office. 


O’ Dwyer and his Budget. Director 


| SOVIET RUSSIA | 
TODAY 


HEATING THE COLD WAR 
The aims and effects of the North 
Atlantit Pact in Taising the tem- 
perature of the “cold war,’’ bril- 
Hantly analyzed by the Soviet 
jourhatint Boris Leoniyev. 


mi 
*.* -@ 
Pie 


secill Uaieah th dpiatia usenper’a:* warm 
ft an@ vivid ‘account of ‘how the Rus- 
Me sigtis ‘ welcomed her into their 
homes . and their factories, their 
_ f° sttio oo their theatres, oni her 
Mo the USSR. e 
- e ‘ | ny - 
: ALEXANDER: FADEYEV 
A profile by Amy Schechter of the 
head of the £ Soviet delegation to the 
Cultural and 


aa _ mcientiie Conference 
. ~, World Peace. : 


perce ATOM 


Ps wi ‘atomic energy be used to build 

 @r break? Mary Yan Kleeck con- 
trastg American and Soviet posi- 
tions on atomic control in her 
review of Fear, War and the Bomb 
by P. M. 8S. Blackett. 


CHINA AND THE USSR 
American armed intervention and 
Soviet policy of scrupulous non- 
intervention in Chinese civil war 
eontrasted in a vigorous analysis _ 
” Frederick Y. Field. 


SCIENCE ON THE FARM © 
How the farmers of the Budyonny 
. Collective Farm*®in the Ukraine 
’ used science to defeat t and 


by Bergel Danis the ~ ona y as told 


i) 


RALPH PARKER REPORTS 


On the growing Soviet cultura] links 
with Europe and on the Moscow 
Art Theatre’s hit, The Green Street. 


- And Jessica Smith’s 
Comment on, the me of the 
North  Atlaritic Pact, eodore 
Bayer’s Your Questions Answered 
amd beok reviews and other features, 
all in one issue, the April . issue of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, the 
American — about the 8o- 

_ det Union, 


Review and 


<4 


er yesterday presented to ‘the Board of Estimate an. election-year, 
~ economy budget of $1,179,026,930 to run the city in 1949-50, which fails to draw upon| 
> all par Sate funds for social services .and offers no pay increases tg city workers, I 


| Thoma 
silanol increases of over $89,- 
000,000 from 109 city depart- 
|ments, and hacked the schedules 
‘of 34 agencies, including Health 
and Sanitation departments. — 
Real estate taxes will account 
for $525,544,690 or 56 percent 
of the revenues, as compared with 
the 68 percent for the budget of 
his first term in 1945-46. The 
$18,446,624 anticipated increase 
in real estate. revenues over the 
current year will come from in- 


Ii creased assessments on new build- 
| ings rather than from any increase 
lin the tax rate. The Mayor failed 


to make any mention of the tax 
rate, which ks had done in every 
previous ‘budget. 

- In his message to the Board, 
the Mayor pointed out that of the 
$300,000,000 increase in the—city 
budget over the. past four years 


be his administration, only $100,- 


'000,000 has come from real estate, 
while $200,000,000 has come 
‘from increased sales taxes - levied 
on the people. 

Not only does the icant fail to 
increase the wages of city work- 
ers, except for a very few man- 
datory ones, but it contains vary- 
ing wage cuts for 110,000 em- 
ploye. Several. thousand laborers 


employed by the borough presi- 


dents’ offices and in other city 
departments will suffer a wage|| 


|cut of $250 a year on July 1. 
| HEARINGS SET 


_ The Board yesterday set public 
hearings on the budget for April 
8, ll and 12. Next Friday, 
departments, except. education 
and libraries, will be discussed: 
on Monday these two departments 
are slated, and on Tuesday, city 
employes and all departments will 
be under discussion. . 

Although the Welfare Depart- 
ment receivedsg an inereased 
appropriation of” $3,885,515, the 
Mayor failed to project for use 
the $20,000,000 available from 


I{the state for Welfare services. The 
‘f\city continues its pinch-penny 


welfare ‘policy by estimating that 
only 1,000 will be added monthly 
to relief rolls during. the year, 
despite growing unemployment. 
Even the. conservative depart- 
mental figure asked for by Wel- 
fare Commissioner Raymond: Hil- 
fliard was cut by $2,500,000. | 


The Education Department Te-| 


‘J. Patterson slashed re- 


all.to meet the needs of the people 


‘and -the Board of Estimate that 


ceived an increase of $8,998, 2144 
but the Mayor ignored’ the addi- 
tional state aid funds of $23,- 
600,,000 which he plans to use 
for debt service (construction), 
thereby helpin so real estate 
crowd,  imnstea increasing 
school services ok ‘agua 


GENERAL FUND 

In. addition to failing to use. 
$20,000,000. new. available state 
funds for welfare and. $23,000,000 | 
for school maintenance and opera- 
tion, the Mayor neglected to in-} 
clude another $7,000,000 available 
from. the state. The General Fund 
which is made up of all revenues, 
except real estate taxes, was un- 
derestimated by about. $27,000,- 
000. This is a yearly habit of the 
Mayor, who underestimated the 
General Fund last year by $65,- 
000,000 and conveniently doubled 
the fares. oF 

Departments whose appropria- 
tions were cut included health, 
sanitation and the board of elec- 
tions. On the other hand, the 
police de ent received an 
increase of $3,837,920, Board of 
Estimate, $2,712,682 and _hos- 
pitals $5,704,599. Some 4,250 
new positions were created in all 
departments, except in sanitation 
and welfare where they are sorely | 
needed. 

Arthur Schutzer, executive sec- 
retary of the American, Labor 
Party, said the budget was “a 
continuation of the O Dwyer 
policy of subservience to the large | 
real estate interests while he fails 


of the city.” 

Failure to increase the person- 
nel in welfare and sanitation, he 
pointed out, was speeding up the 
workers of those agencies. He 
assailed the Mayor for failing to 
utilize the $20,000,000 available 
through state appropriations for 
welfare services. 

Jack Bigel, president, New York 
District, United Public Workers 
of America, CIO, assailed “a wage 
cutting, s -up, no be in- 
crease budget for city employes.’ 

“Thousands of city employes,” 
he declared, “under the banner 
of United Public Workers will be} 
down on April 12 to tell O’Dwyer |" 


this budget has got to provide 
wage increases and the full bonus 
made permanent.” 


HEAR DISPOSSESS ACTION 


Begin an stabi sina introductory . 
rene ape lao for only $1.00 with 
this April issue. 


Single copies 150. 


AGAINST 49 BRONX TENANTS 


The rent strike of -728. Bronx 
tenants of 2700 and. 2800. Bronx 


(oceeesoeneseeneeneeee: Park East went into its sepond 
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slyodge Chait D. Loreto. 


Argument on the 
landlord’s dispossess: action against 
49 of their- number. concluded 

. the First Bronx: Dis- 
Court before 


Judge Loreto gave attorneys for 


‘mand for.a rent reduction because 
Williamsbridge Consumer-Tenants 


own initiative dnd that the causes 


of a decline in services. 
Leon Felderman, organizer of 


Council, testified that the ten- 
ants had voted to strike on their 


of the strike were three: 
® The landlord discriminated 
against Negroes in renting. 


| such” as no previous movement for 


fighting for their independence 


Peiping’s state-owned enterprises 


outstanding intellectuals for peace |~ 


| Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 


By Sasiph Starobin- 


Paris, the aa Tie eapital of ‘inae, is + going to be 
host to an untsual congress. within three weeks, ‘a World 


‘Congress of Figh 


20 through April 23rd... And it's®— 


getting an avalanche of -support 


om all four comers of the earth 


’peace has ever received. ~~ 
As of March 25, according to 
the Liaison Bulletin of the Or 
ing Committee, the-leaders of or-| 
ganizations represénting 310 ‘mil- 
‘lion people had affirmed’ support 
for this fe sony That was a*jump 
of sixty mil within four days. 
You can imagine what the figure 
must be today. 


Two organizations united ‘to 
sponsor the Congress last January, 
but its already gone far beyond} 
them in scope. One was the co- 
ordinating Office of Intellectuals 
for Peace which grew out of the 
Wroclaw Congress in Poland last 
August. ‘The other is the World 
Federation of Democratic Women, 
which assembled its own tremen- 
dous movement im Budapest last 
December. 


But it would be wrong to think 
of the Paris meeting as determined 
by these sponsors. Actually, it’s the 
biggest thing Europe’ has_ seen. 
By stressing just one single issue 
—fighting © Pilization for peace. 
—it is attracting outstanding cul- 
tural, scientific and religious lead- 
ers, as well as the or for 
labor and politics in a score of| 
lands. 


THE SIMPLICITY of the af 
peal is symbolized by the majestic} 

ster fust issued, bearing a 

itherto unpublished drawing of a 
dove by Pablo Picasso. 


Just to give you an idea of who's 
backing this Congress and taking 
part in it: the French Confedera- 
tion of Labor has voted to support 
it. So has the Council of Polish 
Trade Unions. The Soviet coopera- 
tives have issued a call for support 


— 


from cooperators the -world over. | 
>|The 


organizations representing 
eleven million Indo-Chinese, now 


from France, have asked for the 

ight to take part. Sixty-four of 
China’s leading authors met in Pei- 
ping on March 20 and voted to 
sen delegates; 1,200 delegates of 


did the same. 
In Brazil, a national congress of | 


is beitg held on Apri 9-10. 


In Romania, such a congress 
took place- on March 29. Lazaro} 
Cardenas, former president of 
Mexico has voiced his support. 
Cuba is sending her outstanding | 
poets and public figures, some. of 
whom visited the Peace Confer- 
ence at the Waldorf last week-end. 


The Churchman, ‘has voiced his 
support. In Italy, the most distin- 
ovr artists, critics ‘and women’s 

eaders are going to Paris, among 


ters for Peace. It will be held from April 


fact, the first national committees 
have-also ‘been started in Belgium, 
{ Brazil, Holl#hd, Hungary, Norway 
and Switzerland. The Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the USSR ‘hits 
_|added-its voice. That's how it has 
_}been going all over.the world. 


It will be a great demonstration 
for peace and unity of the peace ~ 
forces. of the ate which; as the 
‘call says, are stronger by far than 
the war-makers. ‘It is°a° movement 
of individuals and organizations, 


| but it is non-partisan. Any one who 


wants peace can come, whatever 
his differences with his fellow-men 

on other issues. It is a movement © 
which has burgeoned up through- 
out Europe this winter and is 


spreading like wild fire into Asia 
and Latin America. 


Why? Because the ‘peoples of . 
‘the world are afraid that the war- 
makers over here are thinking of — 
plunging toward war. And the peo- 
ples of the world feel. they can stop — 
the war-makers. 


How? By demonstrating to the 
men who rule our country that 


war would be actively opposed by 
the decisive majorities of the: ma- 
jor countries of the world, parti- 
cularly in western Europe. If the — 
Soviet Union were attacked, all of © 
Europe and “sia, and much of 
Latin America would rise up te’ 
isolate the United States. 


China Delegates 
Leave for Paris . 


Peace Meeting 


‘PEIPIN G, (NCNA). — The 40 
representatives whom China is 
sending to the Paris World Con- 
gress for Peace have elected three 
of their number—Kuo Mo-jo, fa- 
mous writer, Liu Ning-i, vicee. 
chairman of the all-China Federa- 
tion of Labor and Professor Ma 
Yin-chu, economist—to—head the 


— 2 7 
delegation left’ for Paris 
Tuseesy, | 


Richardson Boat 
Employes Strike 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
(UP).—Picket lines were thrown 
up at the Richardson - Boat Co, 
Friday as some 70 production and 


maintenance workers began a 
strike for a new wage contract, 


both sides until Monday to hie le- 
eae briefs ‘ before he renders his 
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MEMBERS of the 9 ti Committee  Aiet Discrimination 
picket the home of the chairman of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., Frederick H. Ecker, at 660 Park Ave., to protest discrimination 
against Negroes at Met’s Stuyvesant Town Housing Development. 
‘The committee, which represents 3,000 veterans belonging to the 
American. Veterans Committee and Jewish War Veterans, refused 
to join the picket line of the Catholic War Veterans against the 
Cultural Conference for. World Peace. It challenged Richard Mc- 
Tigue, CWV New York a rd Commander, to “come out fighting 


for what the vets really need.” 


Fight Mounts Against 
Stuyvesant Jimcrow 


By Arnold Sroog 


With the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. stubbornly 
refusing to change its anti-Negro policy in the Jintcrow 
Stuyvesant Town housing Beyerpment, tenants in those 


houses have called a citywide con-® 
ference for April 9 to map a cam- 
paign to break the ghetto walls. 


A notable list of -sponsors has 
backed the conference, which will 
turn-the heat on the O’Dwyer Ad- 
ministration, which has kept silent 
in the face of the campaign to 
end the KKK policy of barring 
housing to Negroes. Delegations 
to the Mayor have been brushed 
off by assistants to assistants and 
a petition bearing the names of 
more than 3,100 residents of Stuy- 
vesant Town has been ignored. 


‘Leading the fight is the Ten- 


ants Committee to End Discrimi-' 


nation in Stuyvesant Town, an or- 
tion of tenants of the giant 
anger A poll conducted among 
@ tenants of the development 
recently showed 62 percent voting 
democracy and against the 
anti-Negro renting policy 
Arrayed against the multi- 
million dollar board of directors of 
the giant insurance trust stands 
the group of sponsors, of the April 
9 parley, which will be held~ at | 
the Henry Hudson Hotel. A par- 
tial list ol of the conference’s back- 
érs includes cartoonist Bill Maul- 
din, a tenant in the project; Dr. 
Alphaeus Hunton, Council on Af- 
Affairs; James Waterman 
: Council © A gainst Intoler- 
ance; Rep. A. Clayton Powell. 


- Also: James E. Allen, chairman 
of the N. Y. State Conference’ of |“ 
the National Association for the}? 

ement of Colored People; 
an Benjamin J. Davis, 


Ir.; "Bishop D. Ward Nichols, Af 


Pisce conn E 33a 


League, and. Charles 


NAACP. 
DOZENS of organizations are 
expected to send representatives 


Levy, 


‘to the conference and it is ex- 


pected that the O'Dwyer Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to act on the issue 
will play an important role in the 
forthcoming election campaign. 
The specific demand raised by 
the tenants is that the still un- 


rented apartments in the project, 
on which construction work is still 
continuing, be opened to Negro 
families. At present, Metropolitan 
has refused to permit Negroes to 


apply. 
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| » New York's: reputation as’a: union town is being shaken by one of the greatest sttike 
© 4 |and Jockout waves in its history. About 60,000 workers are 


ployer onslaughts. 
Latest to-go dut were 32,000 


taxi workers seeking recognition 
for their union, District 50 of: the 
United Mine Workers, and. 7,000 
CIO Brewery Workers whose’ 
unien contract expired “Thursday 
midnight. — 


Starting with the lockouts of 
ress employes 
and 7,000 Big Six bakery ‘workers 
and drivers, the walkouts have 
been forced by the kind of em- 
ployer arrogance not witnessed 
since the open-shop days of the 
And, ironically, they began 
breaking out a short time after 
the O'Dwyer administration gave 
itself’ glowing credit for an era of 
peaceful labor relations. 

In contrast to the 20's, how- 
ever, the employer attacks haye 
been levelled, for the most. part, 
at old, established unions—the 
AFL Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, AFL Teamsters, AFL 
Bakery Workers, CIO Brewery 
Workers, AFL —Longshoremen, 
AFL Jewelry Wofkers. And there 
are others, such as CIO United 
Electrical «Workers, Local 475, 
locked out by the Segalock Zipper 
Co. 


BEHIND the contemptuous at- 
titude displayed by the employers, 
large and small, is their hope that 
. unemployment and the 

in repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act will cow the workers and pro- 
vide more scabs ‘than they could 
obtain in a period of “labor short- 
age.” 

But that hope is rapidly fading 
as the workers remain solid, even 
though many, especially in the 
four-week bakery lockout, are now 
facing-evictions and near-starva- 
tion. 


\ In many instances, the employ- 

ers are again falling back on their 
old divide-and-conquer method of 
seeking to pit Negro against 
white. Progressive trade unions, 
however, especially those affili- 
ated with the newly established 
Harlem Trade Union Council, are 
balking such efforts, as in the 
Larkin strike in Harlem. 


But there are other union off 
cials whose die-hard Jimcrow 
practices are encouraging the em- 
ployers—“King’. Joe Ryan, for ex- 
ample, lifetime moe Se of the 
AFL Longshoremen. Negro long- 
shoremen have been forced to 
picket his. office in a fight to stop 
Ryan and his henchmen from 
| forcing them -off the waterfront. 

ONE of the most arrant dis- 


“Join the May Day Marchers’ 


Committee Urges Unionists 


The United Labor and People’s Committee for May Day, 
attended by 1,000 delegates from trade unions, shops 
community organizations, has issued a call to mem ers a 


the CIO and AFL, to working & 


people in all communities of the 
city, to join together in the May 
Day pdrade for peace, jobs and 
democratic rights, which will be 
= this year on Saturday, April 


The conference has urged all 
participating organizations and 
o—- to begin immediately to set 

their May Day Committees, 
plan their May Day activities, and 
develop a campaign among ‘their 
membership to bring out the 
broadest oe of workers 
and their famili 


The United < ahoe and People’s 
.|May Day Committee el by 
the conference announces that the 
following material on May Day 


is-now available for general sale 


: May Day pnb, tw 


in photographs: 


May Day in the United States, 
and outlining the issues and tasks 
confronting the people _ today. 
This pamphlet may r ie purchased 
at $50 per thousand or $6 per 
hundred. 

May Day buttons, including, in 
addition to the standard button, a 
series of buttons with individual 
slogans. These’ include: Repeal 
tthe Taft-Hartley Act; Act for 
Peace; Defend the 12: Save the 
Trenton Six; and For the 30-Hour 
Week. Buttons may be purchased 
at $50 per thousand and $6 per 
hundred, and $4 per hundred for 
the ¢ standard buttons. 

committee urged tha ‘ 
ders for material be cette Sesicee: 


diately at the Committee head-|I 
quarters, 18 Astor Place, Room 


902, 


| 


and. drawings the development of | 


e pounding the bricks as this is 


_|being written, fighting to preserve elementary union rights and conditions against bitter em- 


plays of employer contempt was 
exhibited in the taxi dispute. 
irst, the employers completely 
ignored an invitation for a con- 
ference from the Taxi Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, which is part 
of District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers. Then, they -even re- 
buffed the Mayor who had invited 
both parties to come together. at 
City Hall. : 

Most of the unions involved in 
these battles are AFL. But al- 
though the AFL has close to 
one million members in New York, 
there has been no move to counter 
this developing pattern of union- 
busting through a united front, 
starting with all AFL unions and 


‘extending to the CIO: and inde- 


pendents. . 
THE CENTRAL Trades and 
Labor Council, in which the hard- 
hit Teamsters are a dominant 
group, has met several times since 
the lockouts began, but aside 
from noting for the record that 
disputes exist, it has done nothing | gm 
to rally its affiliates and members 
for a united counter-attack. 

And aid of all kmd is needed 
by the -embattled strikers. Strike 
relief has by this time become 


essential for the bakery workers, 


but the international union of the 
AFL Bakery Workers has thus far 


set aside only $7,500 weekly in a 
eckout which involves 5 ,000 of its 
members. There are some 40,000 
members of the union in’ New 
York who can come to the aid of 
their locked-out brothers in New 
York without feeling any financial 
strain. 

Employers in one industry after 
another have been encouraged to 
follow the pattern of arrogance 
and lockouts by this failure of la- 
bor to unite all groups behind 
those in the picket lines. As a 
result, new struggles‘ are brewing, 

The answer lies on a return to 
the tested labor slogan: “An in- 
jury to one is an ‘injury to ‘all.” 
And that means uniting all unions 
behind the present struggles, forg- 
ing a program- to ‘win the unem- 
ployed, ending Jimcrow policies, 
putting a stop to red-baiting, juris- 
dictional fights. and other. splitting 
practices which whet the appetites 


of the union-Busters. 


ouy newest center fer Modern Lamps. 
in New York, makes individually-styied Table 
and Fleer Lamps te suit YOUR taste at prices 
te ft YOUR purse. Cheose from Ceramics, 
Satin-finish Brass, Spun Aluminum and Weeds 
of Oak, Maple. Walnut in ali finishes. Large 
selection of shades te match 


THE “MANDARIN” peg. 19.95 
26°’ high. Fine ivory pottery with 
embossed green leaves. Base in 
Maple, Limed Oak or Walnut. 
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Free Interior Decorator Service! 
We design and make lamps and shades to 
your order. Alse see our complete line of 
modern tables, prints 
and pictures. 
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SUITS and 
TOPCOATS 


TO MEASURE? 


@ New fabrics, new colors 
and above all distinctive styl- 
ing. All sizes, all models, all 
suits superbly hand-tailored. 
See Joe & Paul for the “touch 
of tomorrow” in men’s wear. 
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Employers Incite 
Negro Attacks . 


By john Hudson Jones 


Both the strike at the Larkin Leckie Co., 160 W. 146 St., x 
and the struggle for job rights of the Negro longshoremen in!@ 
Local 968,. AFL. International Longshoremen’s Association, |@ . «3 
machine? ce 
wasnt pushed, but that Larkin’ es see 
took him to ‘Washington Heights |e. see 
Court, made the complaint and |e. 


against the corrupt Ryan 
on the Brooklyn waterfront, are 


fights. that must receive the sup-_ 
port of the whole community of 
Harlem, said Ferdinand Smith 


- Jast week. The two developments 
were dealt with at the last meet- 


ing of the néwly-organized Harlem 
Trade Union Council. 


Action to broaden these fights. 
and to map out a struggle -for job 
rights to Negroes will be planned 
April 2, (Saturday) at a meeting 


of union leaders, shop stewards, 


and rank and filers, at the Harlem 
YWCA, 179 W. 137 St. 


Smith, who is provisional sec- 
retary of the Council, pointed out 
that in both current struggles the 
bosses are trying to pit. Negro and 
witite workers against each other 
and to “set.up a big pool of unem- 
ployed Negroes and use them to 
smash labor and ecgpomic condi- 
tions.” 

In the Larkin strike, which is in 
its third week, the boss has sought 
to use Negroes against whites and 
vice versa. Striking workers, who 


belong to Local 430, CIO United 


Electrical. Workers, are convinced 
that Larkin’s scheme is to break 
the strike and operate a lily-white 
shop in the heart of Harlem. 

_ LARKIN’S ATTEMPT to incite 
violence between Negroes and 
whites was ~ exposed last week 
when he personally directed the 
arrest of a white striker, James 
Hindeman, 24, on the phony com- 
plaint that he pushed a Negro 
scab, Leon Neill, 26, of 795 St. 
Nicholas Ave. 

_ The Worker learned that Neil 


Do your - shop-mates know 
about “penthouse juries”? And 
how to fight for a democratic 
jury system? If not, introduce 
them to the Daily Worker. 


‘Miami 


‘a 
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then .harangued Judge Robert F. 


Mahooney, who set a high bail of [am 


$5,000, which was subsequently 
reduced to $1,000 in Special Ses- 
sions. 

A Negro longshoreman told the 
Council how Ryan’s man, Gus 
Seannivino, is arbitrarily denying 
work to the predominantly N ™~ 
Local 968. 


GLEN PARKHURST, 2%, is 
about to plant a kiss on the 
cheek of Robin Wintezak, 8, in 


appreciation of his rescue by 
Robin from drowning in a swift- 
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general November elections 
will order a special election. 
yet. the Governor oat pot sadiiadad 
what” he: will do, although - the| 
usual ci#tom is to wait about four 
weeks or more after the death of 
an incumbent before a special elec- 
tion is ordered: The late Con- 
gressman died March 9. 


Although the Manhattan West 


1|Side district is overwhelmingly 


Democratic, Republiacns tend to 
make a better showing in special 
elections than im general races-; 
The results. of the recent gern 
election in the 5th Assembly Dis- 

trict, a considerable. portion of the 


running creek near his Glen 


| Acres, Ill., home. 


| 20th Congressional District, show- 


ed that in a four-way race—Demo- 


Truman Promised to Protect 
Your Rent-- What Happened ? 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON. — Congress this week completed passage of a rent control bill 


which will increase rents ‘and facilitate decontrol of rental dwelli 


gs in many towns and 


cities. President Truman = the bill, making it law, then issued a statement praising it 


warmly as a measure which 
cilitates the making of adjustments| 
necessary to correct injustices 
against landlords.” 


“In particular,” said the Presi- 
dent, “the Act will be helpful in 
the case of any small landlords 


who may not be obtaining an ade- 
quate net operating income.” 


Speaking in Yonkers last Octo- 
zer 29, candidate Truman said: 

“Do you want your rent boosted 
20 percent next spring? All right, 
if you don’t, you most certainly 
ought to prevent it by voting the 
Democratic ticket straight, and 
then they cant do it. Cast your 
vote for yourselves, in_ the interest 
of yourselves. Don't cast it for 
those lobbyists.” 

The terms of the bill as finally 
worked out by the Conference 
Committee representing the Sen- 


ate and House have guaranteed 
that there will be rent ‘increases. 
It will be a lucky tenant whose 
rent hike is not more than 20 per- 
cent before the year is out. 
The rent-increasing section of 


WE APPEAL 
TO OUR READERS: 


The LABOR PRESS BAZAAR is scheduled to take place 
May 20-23 at St.: Nicholas Arena. The success of the Bazaar 
will not only be a great demonstration of support for 
our fighting press but will aleo resolve urgent financial 


The time & ait Merchandise must be collected NOWe 
We do mot expect rich merchants to stock our Bazaar. 
We are counting on you, our Daily Worker and Freiheit 


readers. 


We therefore call om our readers to begin collecting 
Every mew item can be used. Get. 
contributions from your shop and neighborhood store. 
Organize groups of workers in. your industry to make up 


merchandise now. 


_ merchandise for the Bazaar. 


Rush all materiale 10 the LABOR PRESS BAZAAR office 


et 3S East 12th Street For 
Algonquin 4-7954. 
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{| control may be lifted in any city, 
|| town, village or state where joeal 
| governments. decide, : State «legisla-| 


it the entire state. The gveroen 
Iiof smaller ‘divisions — 


-Hipublic hearing after 10 eey ad- 
Ii vance notice and if it: rules ‘that 


Il the cities and Jocalities. . 


en wpermaten, oll 


\to turn rent control over to local 


yen local authority, at in enter. te. | 
was 


the measure provides that the 
Housing expediter shall fix ‘rents 
high enough to assure landlords “a 
fair net operating income.” 


The formula was worked out 
by Sen. Flanders (R-Vt) as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate version which 
contained automatic hikes of 10 to 
15 percent and for the House ver- 
sion which called for “a reasonable 
return on a reasonable investment.” 
Both assumed landlords were due 
a hike in rents and Expediter Tighe 
Woods is expected to apply 
formula to achieve that result. 

~The President however found 
nothing in it to criticize. “This 
provision, he said, “does not cre- 
ate an administratively unworkable 
standard of fair return nor does it 
mean a general rent increase for all 
tenants. Rather it provides an 
equitable standard for adjustments 
where they are needed.” 


* 


TE NANT ORGANIZATIONS 
are as deeply concerned about the 
“local option” feature of the new 
rent act as they are the rent-in- 
creasing section. In Philadelphia 
last July, the Democratic National 
convention adopted a_ platform 
plank which read: 

“Adequate housing will end the 
need for rent control. Until then 
it must be @ontinued.” 


But under: the new law, rent 


tures may decentrol any area or 


‘rent controls are no longer neces- 
‘sary, ceilings will be off. Only the| 
governor can veto its decision. | 
President Truman hims ej f 
denounced the “local option” 
proposal in a speech before the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors. He 
revealed that the proposal had 
come from the real estate interests. 
(“During recent weeks,” he told 
the mayors, “the real estate lobby 
has made a concerted effort to 
have rent control turned over to 
. The 
point is, however, that seta cities 


have neither. .the legal | 
ieee iid ieee a ee 


out a successful program of rent’ 
control. The real estate lobby 
knows this perfectly well. It wants 
authority—not in order to strength- 


rent control.” 


f | ill 


his press conference, the President 
was asked what he thought of the 
local option provision of the Sen- 
ate rent bill. He replied that he 


had never heard of it. 


THAT WAS what the President 
said March 21. On March 30, he 
lauded the local option provision: 
“The Act gives new responsibility 
to the states and to incorporated 
cities, towns and villages. In doing 


the| this, the Act extends the principles 


underlying the operation of local 
Rent Advisory Boards, this is, the 
granting of greater discretion to 
local authorities to say whether 
federal rent control is necessary 
in their localities.” - 

But whether or not the Presi- 
dent recalled his own words of 


Bo 


Whether the Congr esihoiial seat in the 20th District left 
vacant by the death os Sol Bloom will be filled before the 
em on whether Gov. Dewey 


crats, Republicans, Laborites and 
Liberals—the Democrats won by 
a margin of only 400 votes out of 
14,000 cast. The winning margin 
was given to them by the Liberal 
| Party. 

These are some of the factors 
Dewey will consider in making a 

Two Democrats who have al- 
ready indicated their desire to 
make the race are Franklin D. 
Roosevlit, Jr., and Assemblyman 
Owen McGivern of the Srd A. D. 
Tammany has tumed “thumbs 
down” on Roosevelt for the ob- 
vieus reason that the young ADA 
fellower and darling of David Du- 
binsky is trying to capture what 
|appears to be an almost assured 


seat. The ruling bloc in Tammany, 
unwilling to support him, has call- 
ed him an “outsider” and “inter- 
loper.” Some of the district lead- 
ers seek to nominate an organiza- 
tional man from the district who 
will be beholden to the machine. 
Yet some of the Democratic sup- 
port for Roosevelt among district 
leaders comes from vigorous op- 
ponents to his father, the late 
President. : 
Mayor O'Dwyer who continues 
intra-party battle with 
Hall entered the 
say _ that 


an 
Tammany 
fray recently to 
Roosevelt would make = a 
great Congressman” but added 
that he came from the Kings Dem- 
ocratic organization and would 
not interfere in New York County 
organization politics. This support 
was seen as a slap against Hugo 
Rogers, Manhattan borough presi- 
dent and Tammany head. 


accurate analysis of some of the 
weaknesses of the law. Having 
succeeded in writing this section 
into the Act, the real estate lobby 
is already preparing to turn its 


nine days before, they were a very 


governments to secure decontrol 
in city after city. 


Bare Child-Labor 
Scandal ¢ 


n N.Y. 


powerful pressure against local © 


A recent survey by New York State’s Department of. 
Labor gives a glimpse of flagrant violations of the child labor 


of the important ways in which 
‘these commercial farms hold down 
their costs below those of family 


type farms. 
The study covered 508 factory 


farms, employing 13,817 hired 
workers in 1948. Of this number, 
2,840 were children under, 16. 


Nine percent of the children were 
working legally and 91 percent 
egally. New York State law 
does not restrict hours of work for 
farm workers, nor does it provide 
minimum wages. 


The only visions are that | 
children. under 14 may not be 
hired’ on a commercial basis— 
1,427 of the children found to be 
at work in this sample were under 
14; it also OT Sg that children 
14 and 15 years old must have 
child work permits issued by the 
schools upon request from the 
parents—1,145 of the children 14 
one 15 yeaa old had no permits. | hours 


ry, March 21. ° | 


On the Thursday .at. 


laws on the factory farms where quantities of seasonal labor 
are employed. This is one® 


tion, some: offenders were , paose- 
cuted. 


Just seven ‘such persistent Viola- 
tors were brought into court and 
let off either -with wamings, oF 
$10 fines, or at the. maximum $50 
fines. The fines r resented but 
a small percentage of profits made 
| from this illegal use of ch child labor. 

Because the state provides no 
restrictions on wages or hours, 
these young workers are fiercely 


exploited. Twelye percent were 
paid 20 cents an hour, 50 percent 
earned less than 38 cents an hour 
and 18 percent. earned over 66 
cents an 
only counts hours worked, 
ignores time wasted because 
rain or conditions of the crop 

Hours of work varied, but, the 
average child away from 


poet and some were away 1% 
LABOR ‘CONTRACTORS sup- 


y|ply about two-thirds of the work- 
ers-who come in from out of state, 
about half of the total. The com- 


trectors’ 


wages waa always, substantial, 


et 


This, of course, — 


heese, 10k howe oa ae aiid 


| ? 


Win at Stern’s, 
Bloomingdale — 


With Thursday’s National Labor 


Relations Board -victories at Bloom- 


ingdale’s and Stern’s, the indepen-| 


_ dent Department and Distributive 
Trades locals have made a clean 
sweep in rebuffing, raids from the 
CIO Amalgamated ‘Clothing. Work- 
- ers and the AFL Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association. 


On Thursday independent Local 
¥ trounced the RCIA at Blooming- 
dale’s’ 1,886 to 793, and Local 5} 


won over the AFL union at Stern's 
763 to 612. The independents 


now have undisputed bargaining 


| 


rights in every: major department | Fre 


_ Store’ in’ the city as well as in re- 


tail, wholesale and’ warehouse. 

Thursday’s victories followed by 
one week the election at Namm’s 
where Local 1250 decisively re- 
buffed the Amalgamated. This was 
the mgajor setback to the Amalga- 
mateds hopes of raiding the de- 
partment stores. 


The Amalgamated’s efforts to en-| . 


ter the retail field were also repu- 
diated when the Modell Stores on 
Wednesday were forced to end the 
lockout against independent Lo- 
cals 65 and 830. In this case. 
Modell had sought to force its 
workers into the Amalgamated. 


Independent union leaders 
hailed the final victories at Stern’s 
and Bloomingdale’s as the final vin- 
dication. of their fight: for demo- 
— clean unionism. These lo- 
ons had been forced to secede from 

discredited CIO Wholesale, 
Retail and Department Store Em- 
ployes Union, by the autocratic, 
inent leadership of the union. 

Forty thousand workers have 
stood by the independents. They 
include workers at Macy’s, Gim- 
bel’s, Sak’s 34th’ St., Loeser’s. 
Hearn’s and other firms. 


' THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

- TO SEND PARCELS °%O 

§ RUSSTA and ROMANIA. Duty 
Prenaid is Throuch 


PARCELS TO RUSSIA In 


S31 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brooklvn 16, N, Y, 


Telephone: MAin 2-1771 


@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 


WE SEND PARCELS to PALESTINE 
! All Parcels Are 100% Insured 


@ NEW -AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 er 5 days te USSE 


. Our New York Office: 
139 WEST 56th STREET 
Tel.: CO 5-4554 
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Hand Laundry 


| 9 Christopher St. © | 
, a Call for and. Deliver 


LOVELY Pat Miller lands a 
trout at Neel’s- Creek, near 
Raleigh, N. C., which is set aside 
for lady an glers only. 


Students Ask 
Kuomintang to 
Accept Peace 


NANKING.—More than 6,000 
university students defied an order 
against demonstrations and took 
{over Nanking’s streets Friday to 
demand that the Kuomintang ac- 
cept the eight conditions for peace 
presented by Mao Tse-tung, Com- 
munist leader of the People’s liber- 
ation forces. 

The students also demand an 
end to war preparations by the 
Kuomintang government, accusing 
Chiang Kai-shek’s henchmen of 
plotting to continue the civil war, 
at the same time thev talked peace. 
They denounced U. S. imperialism. 

A six-man Kuomintang delega- 
tion left for Peiping to begin talks 
with the People’s Liberation gov- 
ernment. 

The students chalked slogans on 
the streets and passing cars oppos- 
ing conscription, food requisition- 
ing, American imperialism, and the 
government’s policy of continuing 
war preparations while seeking 
neacer They also demand the re- 
trial of Japanese war criminals. 


Ta Give Revorts 


On Peace Parley 


The first New York City “report 
meeting” on the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World 
Peace is being held Sunday night 
at the Carnival Room of the Hotel 
Capitol, it is announced bv Louis 
Untermever. chairman of the New 
York Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions. ts 

Prof. Henry~ Pratt Fairchild, 
novelist Ira Wolfert, artist Anton 
Refregier, . Dr. Theodor Rosebury 


lvi fired from the University of 
Washington, will speak at the 
meeting, which is open to the gen- 


eral public without admission fee. 


Tremont Ruling 


CLEVELAND, O. — Common 
anus }| Pleas Judge Silbert ruled against 
a group in the Tremont area seek- 
ing to halt the opening of a juve- 

e receiving home at Tremont 
School. Political and church lead- 
xrs have opposed the home because 


| Negro children would be placed 


— there. 


‘hours. when they go on a 40- 


‘| Dec. 17 recommendations of a 


Presidential: Emergency Board. 


ishall be Saturday and Sunday,” 


lof traffic or business and seasonal 


and Prof. Ralph Gundlach, recent-: 


+ Winston Churchill he wouldn't 
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RR Workers Cheated — 


New Agreement 


By ROBERT woop 


One million railroad eobelbers— | 


more than two-thirds of all em- 
ployed by the roads—will ‘have | 
their work-week reduced by eight. 


hour schedule. on Sept. 1, under 
the. terms of an. agreement signed | 


on March 20 by. the-railroads and 
the leaders’ of 16 pop-pperating 
unions. a 


Tkb” adresment <follgned the 


Agreement was delayed for three 


months because the railroad work-| , 


ers ingisted on an earlier date for 
the shorter week. The union 
leaders, who were able to legally 
call a strike on Jan. 17, when all}. 
Railway Labor Act red- -tape had 
been exhausted, hastened to sur- 
render the strike weapon and 
agreed to arbitration of their de- 
mands. 


The arbitration board was com- 
posed of the same Presidential ap- 
pointees who made up the Emer- 
gency Board and .on March 20 
they handed down the identical 
set of proposals which they- had 
earlier “recommended.” 


The 40-hour week, in the opin- 
ion of all non-op men, is a great 
stride forward and is accordingly 
welcomed. Howevef, in addition 
to its delayed date, they point to 
a number of serious shortcomings 
embodied in the new agreement: 


* 


THE WAGE INCREASE pro- 
vided is seven, cents per hour, 
against 25 cents demanded, and 
is the lowest third-round ‘hike 
gained in any mass industry. 

The seven cent increase should 
have been retroactive to May l. 


However, Oct. 1 is the* date set} 


in the agreement and results in a 
five-month back pay loss. 

Dining car workers were picked 
out for special discrimination and 
denied the 40-hour week. The 
25,000 men of that craft were 
handed a 205-hour month, with 
no overtime until they work over 
240 hours per month. This be- 
trayal will probably set the patter, 
too, for the 12,000 Pullman por- 
ters. 


A Monday to Friday week, 
with overtime for weekend work, 
was not won. Despite the unions’ 
claim that Saturday and Sunday 
will be the days off, the text of 
the agreement does not bear them 
out. The agreement provides that 
“so far as practicable the. days off 


but “changes in amount or nature 


fluctuations must be taken into 
account’ which may result’ in 
“changes in the number of people 
on necessary Sunday work.” 


Sunday has always been a 


500 in Boston 


Picket Churchill! 


BOSTON. — Five\hundred 
pickets Thursday night .showed 


have such an: easy time selling 
World War III to the American 
people. Trade unionists, youth and 
more than 20 pastors were in the 
picket, the longest here in many 
years. 


Churchill was speaking at the 
Boston Garden at the Mid-Century 


Convention of the Massachusetts! 


Institute of Technology. He sought 
to »_ whip ~ an aati-Soviet hysteria. 
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time and one-half day for the bulk 
of the non-operating men. Under 
the new agreement, it is made 
“clear that time worked on Sun- 
day and paid for as a regular 
work day shall not be overtime.” 


Vacations and sick leaye days 
are reduced My one-sixth. 


* 


OTHER CONDITIONS are 
also worsened under the March 
20 agreement. The outstanding 
gain is the shorter work week and 
the 20 percent wage adjustment 


ta’ leave take-home pay intact. 
This historic gain: bridges most of 
the gap which had previously ex- 
isted between the railroad work- 
ers and the workers in other basic 
industries. It comes 12 years 
after the Fair Labor Standards 
Act embodied ‘into law a 40-hour 
week for interstate commerce 
workers, othe? than railroad. It is 
the climax of more than a decade 
of struggle led by the progressives 
in the industry, through 40-hour 
committees in many railroad cen- 
ters. 


One _ railroad old-timer ob- 
served: “It adds up to this. Come 
Sept. 1, well be pretty well up 
to the wage and hour setup in the 


mass industries. We were way 
behind for 10 years. We'll not 


fall behind again if we stay on 


the ball. That means getting lots 
more active in our lodges, kick- 
ing up rank and file interest and 
activity from here on in. 


keeping our eyes glued on our 
national officers all the time.” 
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Peace Pact or War Axis? 
ON APRIL 4, Secretary ‘of State Acheson will, sign 
the Atlantic Pact. He will call it a defense pact. .He will 


try to blitz its approval in the Senate. But no one who 
looks into the matter will believe that this is for defense. 


Or for peace. | 

basis of the pact is the lie that Europe 
faces the menace of a Soviet attack. But 
this is a crithinal absurdity. 

The Soviet Union is a socialist state. It 
needs no foreign markets as an outlet for 
“overproduction.” It needs no colonies for 
cheap labor to produce profits for private 
“investors.” It has everything to gain by 
peace and much to lose by war. It suf- 
fered terribly during the Nazi imvasion, 
losing 15,000,000 persons — 20 times more 
ESO than all the other allies combined. 

The Soviet Union -has repeatedly urged reduction in 
the armaments of all nations, including its own. It has 
repeatedly urged the withdrawal of all troops from Ger- 

many, including its own. It has already withdrawn. its 
troops from Korea, while Washington keeps an army there. 

It urges world-wide inspection of all atomic energy proj- 
_ ects, including its own, and the outlawing of atomic war 

and the destruction of all atom bombs.. 

Are these the actions of an aggressor state? 


TO THESE REPEATED APPEALS for peace, our 
answer is the aggressive Atlantic Pact. What does the 
pact say? That we will rearm the Marshall Plan countries. — 
That we will take over control of their armies through a 
“common strategy. That we will revive Nazi war power 
in Germany; this pact no longer refers to Germany as an 
aggressive, power. That we will seek war bases close to 
the Soviet borders. 


Also, that we will go to war in case of “aggression” 
which can be defined in any of the following ways: 

If the Communists win a majority of the people. 

If the Communists enter the cabinets of any nation 
without our. consent. 

If the working class goes on strike against hunger or 
political repression. _ : 

ae this will be viewed as “aggressive” in the pact. 

Also: 

If any colonial people rises in revolt against any of 
the Pagt signatories. Since this includes Holland, France, 
Britain-and Italy, Washington would go to war if there 
are any successful revolutions in Indonesia, Africa, the 
Middle East, Viet-Nam. In short, the pact says that we 
will “do a Greece” against any country in the world which 
tries to establish an anti-fascist or a non-capitalist regime. 

In plain English, the Atlantic Pact is a declaration of 
war, in advance, against every democratic movement in 
the world, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa, when such 
- movements do not suit the tastes of the banker-generals. 
‘ 

' _ .THE COUNTRIES which are signing the pact alleg- 
edly for peace are all waging war at this very moment — 
_ Britain against Burma (and until recently against Israel); 
the USA against Greece; Holland:against Indonesia (wi 
American machine guns); France against Viet-Nam (with 
American guns and Nazi officers). 
If it is a peace pact, why don’t they invite the Soviet 
Union to join? ues 
If it is a peace pact, why. does it require Norway to 
_ provide war bases to the USA right on the borders of the 
Soviet Union? What would we think if the Soviet Union 
* built war bases on our borders in Mexico and Canada? 
: . 


j 
' 


© 


THE REALIZATION that the pact is pushing us 
further away from peace is growing. The peace move- 
ment has been greatly encouraged by the dramatic New. 

York cultural vonference for peace. The State Depart- 
ment fears the word peace like the plague. It has ordered 
the visitors from overseas to stop their peace tour. It 
wants. an Iron Curtain around our people. It wants hys- 
teria based on ignorance and the misinformation poured 

- out by the press. © bee | ou 

_ But the fight for peace is getting stronger. Americans 
don’t want to be massacred in an atomic war to make profits. 
for the few. We urge every reader to carry the message 
of peace to his community. There should be an American- 

Soviet peace pact. Urge your Senator to vote “No” on 
the Atlantic War Pact. Urge prolonged Senate ‘hearings. 
Stop the State Department blitz 3 
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THE AMERICAN Communist 
Party opposes the North Atlantic 
Pact because we do not want a 


| single American boy to die, a sin- 


gle American family to be wreck- 
‘ed, a single American home to be 
smashed. 


American Communists believe 
in peace. We. hold that peace is 
possible.and war is not inevitable. 
We believe that the best guaran- 
tee of America’s security is ‘peace, 
and we oppose the North Atlantic 
Pact because it threatens the 
peace, and with it, American se- 
curity. | 

American Communists believe 
that the North Atlantic Pact 
throws a grim shadow of war over 
our country and the world, over 
our jobs, our homes, our. civil 
rights, and our future. Therefore 
we oppose the Pact and will ‘work 


| with - all like-minded men and 


‘women to save the peace. 
eR 


WHY JS IT that after three 
years of Truman Doctrines and 
Marshall Plans, all of which prom- 
ised peace, a new and more sweep- 
ing military alliance is now being 
forced upon our nation? 

Jt is because this country was 
taken off the road to peace, the 
road that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
charted. It was the policy of set- 
tling American-Soviet differences. 
around the table. It was the road 
of discussion which Premier Stalin 
has twice offered us in the last 
year, and which Truman has re- 
jected. * | 
Instead of_meeting with Stalin 
for peace, Mr. Truman prefers to 
meet with Churchill for war. 

- 


WHERE IS THE THREAT to 


| 


; 


America—that we neéd this war 


alliance? Who dares to say that 
a great ally which sacrificed mil- 
lions of its best sons and daughters 
for our common victory and a 
lasting peace actually wants war? 
Who dares to accuse a Socialist 
state, which proposes atomic. dis- 
armament, has withdrawn its 
troops from Korea, China and the 
Balkans, of planning war? 

There is no basis for the cry of 
fear and insecurity. And if West- 
ern Europe feels itself insecure 
isn't it obvious that the best way 
of assuring the security of West- 
ern Europe is an American-Soviet 
Pact of Peace? Not alliances for 
war,-which generate fear every- 
where, but an alliance for peace 
which would_remove fear is what 


America and the world needs, 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS 
ask their fellow-Americans: Who 
will be at your side in this North 
Atlantic Pact? You will be along- 
side the fascists of Portugal, may- 
be the murder-bands of Franco; 
you will be at the side of the Bel- 

ian uranium kings. who live off 

e slave-labor of the Congo; you 
will be at the side of the Dutch 
rubber barons now making war 
against sixty million Indonesians; 
you will be at the side of those 
who armed the Arabs against Jews 
in — eer ag are today 
using Nazis to fight the le of 
Indo-China. hs 

You Americans who yesterday 
fought alongside the Soviet armies 
against Hitler may be forced to 


fight alongside the thugs of a re-| 


Hitlerized Germany. 

The North Atlantic Pact is 
arousing all the peoples of t- 
ern” Europe against their ‘own 
bankrupt governments; it is a 


pact which isolates us from the 


Here's Why Communists 
Fight the Atlantic Pact 


The National. Committee of the-Communist Party this week urged all Americans 
who want peace to speak out against the North Atlantic Pact. It urged the people to 
demand that Congress and the Truman Administration fulfill their election-time peace 
promises. The statement is as follows: | 


people who work for a living in 
France and Italy. 

It is a pact which would giv 
American arms to the Tafts a 
the Hartleys and the Gerald L. K, 
Smiths of Europe to be. used 
against the working people of Eu- 
rope. It leads only to such ime- 
perialist interventions as we are 
loosing against the people of 
Greece, -and have lost in China. 

The North Atlantic Pact is built 
on sand, not on the friendship of 
real allies. It is built on quicke 
sand, and the further we are pushe 
ed into it, the more quickly it wi 
suck us all into disaster. 

* 


THE North Atlantic Pact is a 
pons of rearmament. It will 

paid for out of the paycheck of 
American working people. It spells 
lay-offs in every industry except 
that handful of monopolies whose 
owners will grow fat by preparing 
the rest of us for slaughter. 

Western Europe cannot pay for 
these arms; that is the last thing 
its peoples need and want. The 
cost of rearming 250 million un- 
willing Europeans will fall on 150 
million Americans, already bur- 
dened by the largest arm, pro-. 
gram in the world. 

It is a pact forshigher taxes, in- 
flationary prices, shortages of 
goods, a pact for the profits of the 
munition-makers. It is a pact of 
profit for the merchants of death, 
the vultures who prey off destruc- 
tior, e 
Instead of economic recovery, 
which was supposed to be the aim 
of the Marshall Plan, this pact - 
which grows out of the Marshall 
Plan, is based on militarization. 

Instead . of abiding by the 

(Continued on Page 11) ke 
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HE “cold war” and the At- 
lantic War Pact are going to 
cost the American wage - earner 
and his family var The guns 
are going to tld ie place of 
Duiter, ...... es | 
‘Henry. Wallace, testifying before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, issued 
this warning. The truth of his warning 
has been admitted in statements by 


President Truman’s economic advisers, 


in a highly instructive govérnment ‘re-— 


port. 14, | 


“In ‘this frank report Dr.’ Edwin C. | 
Nourse, chairman of the President's 


Countil of Economic ‘Advisors, tells what 
James B. Carey, Philip Murray, William 


Green, and David Dubinsky are striving | 


so frantically to cover up their frenzied 
red-baiting: :what the Marshall Plan and 
the cold war costs the American’ workers. 
The report was delivered to a “Joint 
Orientation Conference” of “business and 
_ civil leaders” (in other words, capitalists 
and Chamber of Commerce elements, 
etc.) summoned to Washington by Sec- 
retary Forrestal, to be let in on what's 
cooking. Later, the Government author- 
ized publication of Nourse’s. report. 
By Whom? | red we. 
At the outset Nourse states the ques- 
tion quite plainly: What effect does mil- 
a eee in ‘these ‘physical and 
dollar terms, have on the economy? ‘To 
begin the ‘answer to’this question, he 
refers back to a previous report as — 
as last April in which the Council said: 
“Every citizen must recognize that 
further diversions of productve effort to 
military uses inevitably involve some 
sacrifice of civilian types of consumption. 
It is our particular application of the 
old alternative of ‘guns or butter.’ ” 
Now who. originated the famous slo- 
gan “Guns Before Butter” which is not so 
old at:all? That's right! It was originat- 


Sate ent wel Z symb 

the butter. That.is why that slogan 
denounced all over the world—and by 
leading American spokesmen as well— 
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y for the Atlantic Pact. 


The war drive of Wall Street means hunger — 


rations fer American working men and women. 
Not for a short time, either. Permanently! And 
the trusts’. boys in Washington have it all f igured 
* out—how to take it out of your hide in more 
‘ways than you dream of. ; He 


- By JACK BAKERFIELD 


as w hallmark of a fascist system launch- 
‘ing a “totalitarian” drive toward aggres- 


SsivV6 war. ereaar 
The April report continued: _._ . 
Our ‘people had . . . looked forward 

to a'post-war period in which. larger 

numbers of people would achieve higher 
standards of living than had ever been 
realized before. 
nullified by the defense program. But 


they must in some measure be postponed . 
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PACT. 


These hopes are not. 


~ 


" or for the present revised downward.” 
And here it is in so pany race For- 
_ get all .the speeches, a 


dvertising and 
promises of an increasing standard of liv- 
ing. As a result of the cold war and the 
“defense” program, the higher standard 
of living is offt_—until after World War 


III, if you should happen to be alive at 


that time. _ 
But don’t imagine that meanwhile 


youre going to be able to get along no | 
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SECTION 2. 


ATLANTIC reveal 5 


. meansi The 

April report continued: fe 
“During this ‘period ‘if any group in- 
sists that its:income shall be advanced. 
in proportion to every advance in prices 
... it is in effect demanding that it be 
exempted from sharing in the commen 
burden of protecting our’country. ‘These 


‘economic ‘facts of life should: bé: pro- 


claimed along with every step in work«’ 
ing out the practical details .of the de- 
fonse program.” > ee, 


4 


Ways of 


| Fleecing Workers 


Now here’ is where the unions come 
in. Workers join unions because they 


_ need the union to fight for them: for a 


higher standard of living and against any 


cuts in their standard. And there never 


was a time when the bosses didn’t point 
to some general condition in the coun- 
try which made. it “necessary” to cut 
wages or keep them down. 

The unions learned through hard ex- 
perience that if they fell for this, they 
gave up their:main reason for existence. 
But Carey and Murray and Green and 
Dubinsky, having accepted the Marshall 
Plan. and. the cold war,. have to accept. 
also the “economic facts of life” that go 
with the re-armament program, and con- 
sequently ‘have given up any effective 
struggle for wages. 

Two other points are contained in the 
instructive paragraph last quoted. First, 


_— that the main method of taking away the 


actual income of the workers in this 
scheme is through rising prices. Se 
that the government should take an ac- 
tive part through ‘its “defense” program 
in beating down the standards of the. 
workers (“proclaiming these facts of 
life,”’as they call it). | . | 
“If the nations of the world had been 
willing to disarm and devote themselves 
to restoring and subsequently expand-— 
ing domestic production .and enlargin 
the flow of mutually profitable trade,” 
says Mr. Nourse, things would have 
been different. No one should be fooled 
by that phrase “nations of the world.” 
Isn’t it common knowledge. that the 


‘Soviet Union did reduce its arms and. 


proposed further universal arms reduc- 
tion, while it was the Wall Street forces ° 
of our country that started the “ get 
tough” policy and the nonsense that 
U.S.S.R. will give in on everything if 
' (Continued on Magazine Page 2) 
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‘Someday, I’m Going Back South’ 


: DETROIT 
was the day before Christmas. 
The boat on which I sailed 
_docked at New York. At last I had 
-yeached the land I called home 


after a. long and bitter struggle. 
I was as glad as any other soldier. 

The roaring noise from the hysterical 
throng of people soon vanished from 
the range of my throbbing eardrums, as 
they took me away to the separation 
center. 
-. As I boarded the train for home, I 
“was proud of the discharge emblem 
that stood out on my chest like yellow 
gold. 

All of this was past now. I must 
’ ‘buckle down to civilian life. J must plan 
and map a future, a future with a stake 
in life. I tried to read a magazine that 
J have bought, but I couldn't. I just 


sat there staring about the day coach 


- §n which I rode, staring at the strange 
faces about me. | we 
I t a rough night. I awaken 
at donee peered out of the window. 
~ J was deep in the heart of Dixie now. 
I had been segregated. The car in 
which I rode was dingy with soot. The 
seats were hard and dirty, but that 
didn’t worry me either. I was just a 
few miles from home now; my heart 

ran wild with anxiety. : 

As the train pulled up to the little 
depot, I saw a huge billboard that read, 
“Welcome Home Soldier,” but I knew 
it didn’t apply to me. The long jour- 
ney was over, but I had a longer one 
ahead of me. As I crossed the tracks 
on my way home, I had forgotten the 
weight of my duffel bag. The soft 
dingy gray sand felt good as it’ cush- 
joned my tired feet. 

I crossed a field. I could see an 
elderly woman standing in the door of 
the humble dwelling that I called home. 
The figure in the door was my grand- 
mother. I had lived with her since my 
mother died when I was 10. As 
I approached her she gave out with 
a loud cry — “My son, my son is 
back; the Lord has heard my prayers.” 
A heavy lump enlarged in ‘my throat. 
There wasn’t a brass band there to greet 
me, but Granny's outreached arms car- 
ried more welcome and emotion than 


thousand brass bands. 


Is Patriotism 


A Matter of Color? 


My first discouragement came when 
I went to the employment office and 


_ applied for a job. They looked me over | 


and asked for my form 100. I proudly 
put it at their disposal. They looked at 
mie sarcastically, pretended to look 
‘rough the files and finally said: 

“So youre a high school graduate, a 
machinist by trade, a clerk typist in the 
Army and also trained as a telephone 
linesman?P” 

I nodded my head politely, unaware 
ef the harsh fate that was about to be- 


fall me. 


The . interviewer let me have it 
straight between the eyes: “I’m sorry, 
boy, but they don’t hire Negroes for 
this type of work down here. 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


the U. S. builds up fts-armaments (“to 
insure peace,” of course)? é 


Where the 
Responsibility Lies - 

It was the U.S.S.R. that announced 
a five-year plan “to restore and expand 
domestic. production,” while the ‘free 
enterprises of our country, as we shall 
see later, had no such perspectives. It 
was the U.S.S.R. that was striving to 
“enlarge-the flow of mutually profitable 
trade” while our government, con 
to the people’s interests met these ef- 


forts with cancellations of export licenses 


an embargo on exports to the U. S. S. 


- (onthe gr that everything mi 
be. Brot naa potential)” 
tion ‘of trade 


’ Is patriotism a matter of skin-color? That's what 
a Negro GI asked himself when ‘he got back 
home in Dixie. What he encountered and the 
solution he reached after months of bitter 


struggle. 


By ROBERT F, WILLIAMS 


(Detroit Auto Worker) — 


The word “Negro” struck at my heart 


_ Jike the burst of an exploding “88.” Sure © 


I was a Negro, but most of all I was an 
American. I had been born in America. 
I had never left the boundaries of Amer- 


ica, that is, until I went to fight for 


America. If that wasn't being an Amer- 
ican, then what did it take to be an 
American? Did the color of one’s skin 
make him an. American? 


The train of thought that pierced my 
mind was shattered as the voice spoke 
again. — 

“Boy, the only job we have for you is 
digging and cooking.” 


They asked me if I wanted that, and: 


I said no, reached for my hat and 
walked away. | 


Granny met me with a bright smile. 
“Did you have any luck, son?” she 


~ asked. I walked on by her as if I 


didn't hear. I didn’t feel like speaking 
to anyone. I just wanted to be left 
alone. My throat grew dry, and my 
lips parched; it seemed that I could 


So the responsibility for the present 


situation and the decline,.in our stand- 


ard of living lies not on “the nations of 
the world” but on the bi-partisan “get 
tough” foreign-policy of our government. 


- - . “If prospects for peace had improved 


oughout 1947 and 1948, our 
ability to adjust our economy to the re- 
quirements of sustained peacetime pros- 
perity would progressively have saa 
put to the test in one industry after an- 
other as each passed from a condition 
of scarcity to one of abundance. . . to 


true competitive enterprise.” 


Here we have straight from the 
horse's mouth that our. American capital- 
ist society above all fears being called 


taste warm blood rising in my mouth. 
I fell_uopn the bed and sank my fists 
into the pillow. I wanted to cry aloud, 
but I didn’t. I wanted to go away, but 
I couldn't leave granny after she 
had done for me. My family roots were 
buried deep in the soil of the South. I 
couldn’t extract them and bury them 
somewhere else overnight. 


So I had to face oppression, I had 
to take it on the chin. 

It was two. months now since I had 
come*home. I took a job as a laborer 
with a construction company for, 50 
‘cents an hour, not because that was all 


I knew how to do, but that’s all that. 


they would let me do. : 

I started to work digging the founda- 
tion for a factory that would mean more 
jobs for the whites. I helped construct 
a factory that would.deny me a . 
when completed. I wore a green ba 
on my cap with a number on<it. 
watched the time-keeper scribble my 
name and number in crude fashion. He 


peat “free enterprise” system no longer 
ave any confidence in “true competi- 
tive enterprise.” 

“If the practitioners of communism 
had not thrust us back into the danger 
of war, we would soon have been thrust 


forward into the difficulties ofe peace.” 


Fancy Words for 
Economic Crisis 


By now, of course, the responsibility 
for the situation has shifted not just 
from America to “the nations of the 
world,” but from “the nations” to some 
nations—“the practitioners of commu- 
nism”—the old shell game under all the 
dignified one. | | 

Now what is meant by the “difficulties 
of peace” into which we would soon have 
been thust forward? Plainly and simply 
§ new economic erisis—a full-blown 
“depression.” Of course, the capitalist 


* 


b 
ge 
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' called me “boys” I felt like spitting in 


his face, but I didn’t. | 

I worked in heartbroken silence. The 
others about me sang as their picks rose 
and fell in harmony. Their coarse voices 


echoed in my ears even after I went to. 
ht. Their deep spiritual songs ° 


bed at — 
lingered like a haunting nightmare. 
Day after bay 6 without end, their 
icks rose and fell in harmony. The 
hot sun of summer blistered my skin. 
I was wretched. Everywhere I wer I 
could hear the-song of men in bondage 
ringing in in my ears. Life had become 
a sad song of oe ay. 
At last the long, long trail of bondage 


had ended for granny. They took her 


body along the dusty back roads that 
led to a quietlittle cemetery infested 
with grass and weeds. 

I wept, because I had lost my great- 
est friend, but deep within my heart J 
was glad because they couldn't force 
oppression and bondage upon her any 
more. The procession turned awa’ 
from the little lonely cemetery and le 
her — there. 

After I had disposed of the house 
and humble furnishings, I prepared to 
make my home in New York City. -At 
the tiny little Jimcrow station I asked 
for my ticket. The ticket agent asked 
me, “One way or round trip, n----r?”_ I 
replied remotely, “One way.” 

The Mad Poet 2s 
Of Company D ) 

The train sped relentlessly —- 
the infinite darkness of the night. Its 
screaming whistle set a dramatic stage 
within my memory. A face from the 

st flashed across my memory. We 
ie named him the mad poet, the most 
dashing and fearless man of Com- 
pany D. , 

“There is just one thing wrong with 
this war,” he said. 

“What's that?” we had asked. 

“It’s just too damn far from Dixie,” 
he replied in an ardent tone. 

His eyes would blaze with fire in 
his informal speeches. Though he had 
fallen at the gates of St. Lo, his distant 
words penetrated my soul as if he stood 
before me. | 

“We damn fools can slaughter all the 
foreigners on the globe, but that won’t 
improve our lot back home. © Home is 
where we must fight, fight for the libera- 
tion of our Emre We've got to fight 
Jimcrow and segregation where we find 
it back home.” 

The ghostly memory vanished from 
my consciousness as the distant echoes 
faded into the night. 

“One way or round trip, n----r?” One 
way, one way, one way, the thought 
droned in my mind. But it wasn’t a 
one way journey. It was one way of 
arming myself for a battle that some day 
I hoped to spearhead. It was a tem- 
porary retreat to recuperate from an 
overwhelm barbaris force. It was a 
withdrawal to the ranks that had al- 
ready been organized .and the battle 
line drawn. No, I wouldn’t betray my 
race, humanity or my fallen comrades 
by refusing to fight the evil principles 
at home that they had fallen abroad 
to destroy. 

Some day I would return, seasoned 
from the battle in the north and more 
efficient in the fight for the liberation 


of my people. 
Yes, some day I shal] return! 


Yow ll Pay for the North Atlantic Paet 


press claims that it is only the Commu- 
nists who predict a depression because 
“Stalin ordered it” and because “presum- 
ably” the Communists “want chaos.” But 
here we see that the Government’s lead- 
ing economist, speaking to the capital- 
ists, makes the same prediction under the 
fancy P groseort 

And how do they hope (at least, in 
part) to avert the depression? 

“These dangers are still further limited 
by the very widespread ex tion in 
business circles that that level (of arma- 
ment expenditures) will be raised. If 
the scale of military expenditures does in 


,fact increase substantially, they may be 


postponed indefinitely.” Here is the ad- 
mission that one of the functions of the 


THE WORKER 


r[ HERE is country that is beautiful to 
| die in whatever the season but that 
can't ordinarily give a man more than 
a grudged, grubbing sort of living. If 
a man's home is in country like that and 
his roots there, he lives the best he can 
hoping something will break his way. 
Cramer County is like that. It’s a rough 
trapezoid of-land in the hills above the 
Ohio River about 65 miles from Louis- 
ville if you fly.” It’s too beautiful to 
forget and not distinctive’ enough to 
bring the transient back again. 
Second-growth timber, mostly oak but 
a lot of sycamore and maple, covers 
the endless steep hills. Rabbit hunting 
is good. A few foxes sneak after stray 
chickens. . Profane squirrels float their 
tails around gaunt trees. You can usu- 
ally hook a catfish or small trout in 
the river and the half dozen odd little 
lakes have more than enough blue gifls. 
You can’t eat autumn leaves, however, 
no matter how madly bright their colors. 
And cash crops don't grow where even 
the grass and weeds are starved and 


stunted. 


o o 


CRAMER COUNTY has a handful ot 
dying villages and Julieville, the 
county seat. Outside the president of the 
First National Bank of Cramer County 
and the owner of the Cramer County 
Desk Company, the bigg&st man in these 
parts is Lucky Amos Simkins. | 

They: didn’t always call him Lucky 
Simkins, only after his big break, and a 
- few not then; .and after he became a big 
- shot called Lucky, he.got drunk oftener 
than he used to, 

If you asked him about himself he'd 
grin his lean dog grin and say, “We al- 
ways was no-accounts. My daddy was 
a no-account and J had a no-account ma. 
None of our family ever amounted to 
nothing. . . . And me... Im just 
lucky. That’s what they call me, boy, 
Lucky Simkins . . ; Lucky Simkins... . 
Have another drink on Lucky Simkins.” 

Then he’d set them up for the house 
and everybody drank the best. Every- 
body drank well when Lucky Simkins 
came to Julieville to spend a week. He 
was systematic about his benders; he 
or his wife made arrangements for them 
carefully. They were looked forward 
to and regular as the new moon. When 
he went ing he carried no money 
with him. The saloonkeeper and the 
manager of the hotel, the two restaurant 
owners and the three store owners toted 
up the bills and took them to the bank. 
Frequently one of them got a polite note 
protesting this or that item, usually cor- 
rectly. But in any case promptly on the 
first of the month following, checks for 
he proper amount came to each creditor. 
This had gone on since a few months 
‘after Simkins’ big break and would prob- 
ably continue. | 


LUCK SIMKINS never got nasty 
when he drank. He never fought. 


He never bothered anybody except to — 


take another one. He just got himself 
completely potted on a Monday and 
stayed that way through Saturday. Sun- 
day morning his wife with their young- 
sters drove into Julieville in a jeep sta- 
tion wagon, picked him 6 at the Olym- 
pic Hotel and took him home. He al- 
ways looked pretty peaked and walked 
uncertaintly. But invariably he was sober 
Sunday morning by nine. | 

I saw old man Simkins one time limp- 
ing down the dusty side of Main Street 
in Julieville looking for all the world 
like one of the gray stooped tipples lean- 
ing over the exhausted mines that had 
given birth to Cramer County and killed 


it. The old man hadn't’ been lucky. | 


There had been no big break for him. 
Lucky took care of him but he wasn’t 


g any 85-year-old 


no-eccount old men dream, and - 


was proud of his boy, Lucky. 
When there had been no more coal 


‘was way on top of the 
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Then he’s set them up for the house and everybody drank the best. 


Simkins’ Big Break 


A SHORT STORY 


to go for some schooling but after they 
learned to read a little, write some and 
use the tables, they figured they had all 
the paring they'd need. And even if 
the kids wanted more education, the 
school had been closed down. It’s still 


there beside the dirt road, windowless, - 


doorless, tumbling down almost, chim- 
ney fallen over in a rockpile, unused ex- 


cept romantically by young people whose 
strength aven't been weak- 


and _ be 
ened yet and who don’t think of them- 


selves as bound to live out their lives 
and die where they were born. 
e * * 


Y THE time Amos was 18 the old 

" map found it a lot easier to care 
for his family. One of the girls got mar- 
ried to a desk com 
lived in a nice little 
The other girl, three of the boys, and 
Mrs. Simkins had died in the same 


‘month of typhoid. The doctor said their 
well 


had been contaminated by the privy 
and they respected the doctor's opinion 
but it didn’t make sense since the privy 
Hfll and the well 
was beyond the cabin at the foot. The 
old man and the two boys got along all 
right with their little garden in the sum- 
mer and fall and what they could shoot 


or hook during the winter and spring. 


Amos’ brother then found a girl and 
a job at the desk factory; he got married. 
Amos and his father settled down in 
their cabin to be no-account together. 
Amos had been happy then. 

We'd sit and together in Julie- 


y worker and 
ouse in Julieville. © 


ville’s’ only saloon and talk about old 
times. | 
“I sure had fun then,” he said, swal- 


lowing a double shot. “I didn’t have 
nothing. I didn’t know nothing. I didn’t 


want nothing. . . . That was before I 


was lucky.” ! 
® > * 


MOS had a theory about living things. — 


-He- probably wouldn’t have called 


it a theory even if he knew the meaning. | 


of the word. 
“You can tell what things are,” he 


said once, “by the feel of them. ... Run - 


good rich dirt through your fingers. It’s 


alive. It's soft and warm and rich feel- | 
ing. ... A lot like a woman’s breasts. | 


. -» Now you take sand, pat it with your 
hands. It’s soft, yes, and warm as long 
as the sun’s on it, but it’s dead. You 
can feel the deadness of it. It won’t grow 
nothing, It’s deader even than something 
that was alive and died and rots because 
in the .heat and. stink of rotting you 
know there was life and there’s some 
kind of life yet, and there'll be better 
life because whatever it was died and 
fertilized the place. . . . But sand. ... 
It never was alive and you can tell it 
by the feel of it in your hands. . . . Press 
on a pillow with your hands. ... You'll 
find it soft but no life in it... . A good 
‘say t softer than a baby’s backside 

ut dead. . . . That’s the way it is. You 
can tell all life and the goodness of it 
with your finger tips . . . I used to think,” 


he said after yelling at the bartender to 


They didn't always call him Lucky Simkins, 
and then only after he got his “big break.” Sim- 


| 
| 


kins farmed the poor land like the other farmers 
who grubbed a bare living in Cramer County. 


| Then things turned out his way. He got his “big _ : 


-:: Tim really lucky!” 
Apia ae | 
«BOUT this time he'd usually get still 


BY WALTER FRISBIE 


bring us some more drinks, “that you 
could tell by the feel of anything in your 
hands that it was good or wasn’'t.... 
Take a tool ...a... a screwdriver 
now. ... There's the weight of it and 
the balance and the firm smooth strength 
of the metal. You can tell by weighing : 
it in your hand and feeling it under your 


fingers whether it’s a good faithful tool 


or just the look of one. . .. Or an en- 
ine... . You cant tell an engine by 
ooking at it or smelling it. . . . There's 
no taste that'll tell you anything about 
one of the things. .. . And they can dope 
them up till they sound okay... . But if 
you got a feel for engines, your hands 
can tell you about them, even about a 


>? 


lot of what’s inside them. .. . 


“You should have been a poet, Lucky,” 
I told him. 


He laughed and ordered more drinks, 
“Not me,” he said. “I’m Lucky Simkins. 
. . - And Im a farmer. . . . I got 200 
acres of the 500 in this country that 
can give a man a living. ... My farm’s 
paid for. . .. My machinery’s paid for. 
... I got a few head of cows. ... Some. 
pigs. . . . I got a good henhouse and 
plenty of chickens. . . . There are two 
cricks going across my land and I got 
10 acres of woods, good stuff. ... My 
house and barns are in good shape... . 
Look, I’m. the luckiest sonofabitch in 
Cramer County. ... The bottom’s going 
to drop out of things for farmers but 
not for me. ... Prices are going to blow 
up and break their little boom all to 
hell, but not mine... . I don’t owe no 
bank. I don’t owe no insurance com- 
pany. ... I got enough put away to 
take care of taxes for years. . . . I got 
insurance so my family is safe... . No 
matter what it is. . . . Bust, drought, | 
fire, war... . If anybody come out of it - 
okay, I'll come out. . . . I'm lucky! ..._ 
My wife's got a diploma of some kin 


. ‘for business training and we're seeing 


to it the kids get a good education. . . . 


* another drink and break down. He'd 


. (Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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_ Do the Upper Clawss 


Have Weaker Stomachs? 


The Heller Budget Researchers have come up with a new angle—it costs Mr, 
Mister from two to three times as much to live as it costs plain John Doe. This 


can lead te a lot of ideas—as follows: 


By MASON ROBERSON 


CAPITALIST is a man who 

believes the world is created 
in his own image — and then 
wonders why it’s warped ,like that. 
For instance, the Constitution of 
the United States holds the view that 
all men are created equal. Without 
- quarreling with that, capitalism is firm 
in the belief that once men HAVE been 
created, the equality factor is out the 
window like a dust mop—and they don’t 
mind wheeling in some scientists to 
prove it. If you can call it proof and if 
you can call them scientists. 


“According to these men’s findings, 
_ . practically from the day kids get old 
enough to throw their milk on the floor, 
they start differentiating wondrously. 
Their stomachs differ, their teeth differ, 
their eyes differ. They even require 
different qualities of food to maintain 
equal levels of mental and physical 
health—a_fact never taught ME when 
I was wrestling with the caloric content 


of a balanced diet. 


Even Teeth Are 
Class-C onscious 


These amazing facts of the fifth dimen- 
sion in human beings came to my at- 
tention while leafing through the Heller 
budget, or, more properly the study of 
the “Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Three Income Levels” put out by the 
Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


This study is an analysis of the amount 
of money it takes for an average family 
(man, wife, boy 13, girl 8) to maintain 
itself at the commonly-accepted standard 
of living—for each of three commonly ac- 
cepted classes of people: the executive 
class, white collar class and the wage 


No study was made of why hunger, 
even in a democracy, should vary ac- 
cording to class. But I digress, and 
I'd hate to do that, for the report is 


full of more juicy information than Wal- , 


ter Winchell's files. 

For instance, I'll bet you didn’t know 
that a family of four working together 
for a year can only average $175 worth 
of illnesses—if they happen to be in the 
white collar or wage earning class. The 
people up on the hill, however, couldn't 
possibly get through the same year with- 
out having $318 worth of the identical 
illness. he ars | 

‘The fact that the upper bracket fami- 


_ jies are made of finer stuff is further 


demonstrated if you apply a test popular 
among horse buyers—and take a look at 
the teeth of these variously wealthy in- 
dividuals. You might think teeth are 
just that—something adequately explained 
in a medical library. If you do, Jack, 
youre dreaming. Teeth are as class 
conscious as the head waiter at Ciross. 
In order for the teeth of plain Willie 
— wage earmer, to maintain the 
ealth and vigor necessary to get a firm 
grip on such of God's blessings, as, say, 
a middling tough steak, Jones and fam- 
ily have to go to the dentist for $21 
worth of probing and cleaning every 
year. 


W hat’s In 
A Name? 


The same molars in a man of dis- 
tinction could no more survive under 
such plebian handling than an orchid 
could in a goat farm. He has to trot 
his tribe to a Specialist. And further- 


‘more, the teeth aren’t cleaned. They're 


given an “oral diagnosis and prophy- 
laxis,” and it has to be done twice a year 
to Jones’ once, and the overhead is $58. 
And they eat very tender steaks! 

Before we leave the human mouth, 
so to speak, we might look at some of 
the attached parts. 


Juliet asks 


In Shakes 's famous love 

omeo: “What's Monta 

it’s nor hand, nor foot, nor arm, nor 

nor any other part belonging to a man. 

Juliet went on for some time like that— 
g to find out what was in — 

If she'd had the Heller report handy 

could have picked up the $64 like get- 


ting change on a streetcar. 


That little bulletin puts it down with 
no hesitation at all that the flesh, bones 
and organs of our betters are made out 
of definitely finer stuff. In fact, $803 
finer than tne of the poor working stiff. 
And so is his old lady. In the budget, 
the yearly overhead on the feed bill for 
an executive’s family is $2,211, while 
the bodies of Jones’ tribe only demand 
$1,408 to stretch them from one birth- 
day to the next. 

If. you think that’s complex, try this 
for~size: If Jones should quit his job as, 
say; a teamster, and take something 
inside both an office and a white collar, 
right away the same family wouldn't 
be satisfied on jess than $1,614 worth 
of groceries! 

Give up? 

It gets even more fascinating when 

ou learn what the blood cells of a blue 
blood require to keep the old engine 
running in high gear as compared with 
the same in Jones and the Missus and 
the kids. 


Ditto: Housing 
And Clothing _ 


To get through a week the executive 
requires a tasty combination of roast 
chicken, hot biscuits, hot rolls, liver and 
onions, lamb chops, broiled steak, swiss 
steak, olives, peach shortcake, lemon 
souffle, fruit cup and cranberry sherbert 
just to skip over the high points. 

To cover the same distance, brother 
Jones and hisn plod along from Sunday's 
roast lamb to stew, to more lamb (left 
overs?) to meat loaf, to beans. 


made of better stuff 
Drawn by Nancy Lee 


When it comes to the side dishes 
they’re even farther apart. While Mr. 
Mister is wallowing in peach shortcake, 
lemon souffle, cranberry sherbert and 
the rest of the goodies, Jones is “satisfy- 
ing” himself with a feast of gingerbread, 
tapioca pudding, prune whip and pea- 
nut butter cookies. Same size men, same 
size stomachs, and the good (third class) 
life under capitalism. 


The wondrous divisions noted above 
repeat themselves all through the budget. 


Jones can clothe his family for $428. If 


the.name is R. B. Y. Van Dyke III, or 
some such, the same function can only 


be handled for $1,586. 


Jones’ tribe can be housed for 450 
skins a year. The Van Dykes need 
$1,596 to keep out the rain. Even if 
you want to be glad, there’s a writeup 
according to class. Jones’ recreation sets 
him back $119 a year for his family; 
Mr. Mister, $558. 


Mr. Mister also has a vested right 
in five times as expensive a vacation 
and a one-third richer diet. Under 
the logic of capitalism, a triple standard 
of “needs” is capable of being formalized 
into a series of charts. | 


earning class. We certainly live in a wonderful age. - 
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FREDERICK ENGELS. 


Social Change --The 


KARL MARX _— 


Nightmare of the Rich 


~ 


apr is hardly another capi- 


talist group in the world more 
afraid’ of revolutions, of radical 


social changes than the American _ 
bourgeoisie of today, even if such _- 

_.», evolutions are happening very far from . . 
+ the shores of this country. 
_..@an capitalist newspaper would dare to 


rint today, as the New York Daily 


ribune did in the years 1851-52 a 1 


. series of articles about the revolution 


; 
fas 
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‘ surel 
articles that “the times of that super- 
_gstition which attributed revolutions to 


and counter-revolution in Germany such 
as were written by Frederick Engels in 
close cooperation with Karl Marx, who 
edited and sent these articles to the 
foreign editor of the Tribune. 


The outcome of the trial of the 12 
Communists may decide whether “rev- 


olution and counter-revolution in Ger- 
many, written nearly 100 years ago in 


an American newspaper, will not be- 
come an illegal liesk 

be denied that it contains very important 
lessons about revolutions and: is written 


from the point of view of the founders. 


of Marxism. 


If Frederick Engels would have 
known the mentality of .the official 


‘United States of today and her educated 


and uneducated poison pen writers, he 
would not have written in these 


the ill will of a few agitators have long 
past away. Everyone knows nowadays 
that wherever there is a_ revolutionary 


eonvulsion there must be some social 


want in the background, which is pre- 
vented, by outworn institutions, from 
satisfying itself.” 


A Highly Readable 
Marxist Classic 


“Revolution and Counter-revolution” 


analyzing and 
-great historic events. 


| : 


No Ameri-— 


, because it cannot 


A elassic by Marx and Engels, first 
published in the United States, 


analyzed the revolution in Ger- 
many and warned the nations of 


betrayal by the capitalist elasses. 
‘Here are some of the ideas estab- 
lished by history, but now under 
threat of banishment as a conse- 
quence of the trial of the Communist 


leaders. 


By GERHART EISLER 


partisan of one of the sides, could at 
the same time picture the historic truth 


of all sides. 


The German revolution of 1948-49 
was a democratic, anti-feudal revolution 
and a part of the European revolutions 
of these years. Everywhere the people 
rose against their reactionary rulers 
under very different conditions and cir- 
cumstances, 


In Capitalist France, political power 
had for a long time been in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie. The French workers 


were engaged in direct batile with this 
capitalist class and had in the June 
revolution of 1830, interrupted the re- 
actionary period which had set in in 
Europe after the defeat of Napoleon in 
1815. In England, the workers devel- 
oped the powerful Chartist movemen 

demanding political rights and coun 


improvements of their terrible condi- 


tions. : 

There was the — 
Monarchy, the prison of nations, rul 
by the old feudal masters, and there 
was the semi-feudal Germany, or more 
exactly the semi-feudal states of the 
disunited Germany with Prussia and 
Austria as the most powerful: ones. 


Atlantic Pact 
Of the Time | 


After the end of the war for freedom 
against Napoleon, the German people, 
who had participated with ardor in this 
war of national liberation, hoping to 

em- 


advance the unity of Germany and 


ocratic rights, were betrayed by their 
masters. The “Holy” ~ Alliances — the 
North-Atlantie Pact of that time—of th 
Prussian King, the Russian Czar aod 
the Austrian Emperor, was formed 


O 
&DC ER 
between the different German. states, 
~~'the removal of the feudal order which 
hampered and slowed down the cap- 


whic 


the goal of suppressing every progres- 
sive and democratie movement in 
urope. : 

German unity was sacrificed to the 
interests of an outdated feudal order. 
Germany consisted of 35 states and oa 
so-called free cities. The German feudal 
rulers, the kings, dukes, and princes 
were afraid that in a united Germany 
the power of the modern bourgeois class 
et be s0 strengthened that they 
would lose their feudal and semi-feudal 
economic and political privileges. 

In the battle against German unity 
the feudal rulers connived again and 
again with foreign powers who were 
afraid of the competition of a modern 
united and strong. Germany. 

However, in the first half of the 19th 


-ceentury there took place in Germany, 


especially in the Rhineland, the rapid 
transformation from the feudal way of 
roduction to:capitalist’ commodity pro- 
osetia: The young: German capitalist 
class needed for its unhampered devel- 
ment a great internal market, the 
Eolition of all custom barriers, etc., 


italist development. A united Germany 
became a pressing necessity for German 


capitalism and for the German bour- 
‘geoisie. | | 


The historic mission of the German 
bourgeoisie of that: time — a mission 
had been fulfilled long since in 
the United States, in England, France, 
the Netherlands, etc. —was to become 
the leader in the battle for the creation 
of a modern national state: and for the 
overthrow of the feudal. order. 


The Bourgeoisie. 


Betrays the Workers 


In this democratic anti-feudal move- 
ment the bourgeoisie found its allies in 
all the classes and sections of the pop- 
ulation who suffered from the rule of 
the feudal masters: the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, the peasants, terribly suppressed by 
the Junkers, and: especially the workers. 
The young German. workingclass, nu- 
merically still weak, and still without 
full class consciousness, suffering ter- 
ribly under the barbaric conditions of 
early capitalism and without political 
rights was, despite these conditions, the 
most active ally of the bourgeoisie. 

The whole situation - was further 
sharpened. by the outbreak of the cap- 
italist economic crisis of 1847.. 

However, the -German bourgeoisie 
and its party, the liberal party, did not 
fulfill its historic role. Terrified by the 
revolutionary struggle of the French 
workers, afraid of its own workers, the 
German bourgeoisie betrayed the dem- 
ocratic alliance and went over into the 
camp of the feudal rulers. Germany 
remained disunited, the nobility re- 
mained as the rulers, the feudal relics 
remained. This betrayal of the: German 
democratic revolution, and the defeat of 


_ the German revolution gave Germany’s 


‘modern develgpment its uliar and 
especially tbaric Funksaiieinie 


character. |. | 

Prophetically wrote Engels: “Similar 
treason against its best allies, (my em- 
phasis—G.E.) against itself never was 
committed by a party (the liberal party 
of the German bourgeoisie of that time— 
G.E.) in history, a whatever humilia- 
tion and chastisement may be in store 


for this middle clas party, it has de- 


served by this one act every morsel of 
it.” 

This, in brief, is the background of 
the “German Revolution and Counter- 
revolution” with such glorious deeds as 
the defeat of the army of the Prussian 
king, of 14,000 soldiers with 86 cannon 


.on March 18, 1848, by the badly-armed 


workers, students and burghers of Berlin 
in bloody battle and the storming of 
Vienna. And on the other hand with 
shameless betrayals, indecisiveness and 
confusion. : 
But from these “mad years”—as the 
bourgeois historians called them —the 
masters of Marxism, Frederich Engels, 
Karl Marx, Lenin, Stalin and hundreds 
of thousands of Marxists have drawn 
and further developed the most impore 
tant lessons of the independent and 
leading role of the workingclass move- 
ment both in the bourgeois-democratie 
revolutions and in the other stages of 
development... : | 

Despite the fundamental changes 
sinoe time, “Revolution and Coun- 
ter-revolution in Germany, like every 
true historic work, remains also today 


& very Smpiitent, stent that helps us t 
-. Marxism - Leninism;. an 
werd more able and. mature to wa 

ting, the hard but glorious road 
progress. 
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-PARTITIONING THE LAND after breakup of the huge holdings of the rich post-World -War II period in the People’s Democracies of eastern Europe. Stil on 
the agenda are the gréat latifundia of Italy, Spain, Portugal and the Latin American 


landlords. An essential part of great social revolutions during the last three cen- : : ¢ the Enalish, ‘chili , aul ‘7 5 Wes 
turies, it has come to China with the defeat of the Kuomintang and war-lords by the countrieg; 0 Ga & ie ge ae? eee Junkers ot Western 

> gy “Senge P Ise? : Germany, the spiritual descendants of Jefferson Davis in the United States, and the 
Liberation Armies. In the United States it came after Cornwallis’ surrender at York- colonial countries where native and European Pukka Sahibs yet live at the expense 


town, and was promised again with the surrender of Lee at Appomatox — a promise of millions of serfs. 

speedily broken as Northern capitalism betrayed the Negro and poor Southern white For China’s peasant millions, these parcels of land will bring — under a really 
by reviving the slave power. In Europe it began with the French Revolution, received democratic People’s government — security from the ever-present threat of starvation. 
its greatest impetus from the Socialist Revolution in Russia, and has continued in the They are milestones in China’s march toward her destiny as a great free nation. 
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A POLITICALLY-CONSCIOUS PEOPLE'S ARMY is the 
“eventual complete liberation and lasting independence. Here are shown 


» 


- 


- The Truth About Religion 
in the Soviet Union» 


Since its establishment, the Soviet 
Union has been the victim of cal- 
umny and slander. Most vicious of 
all are the lies about the persecu- 
tion of the chureh and the prohibi- 
tion of religious worship. Here are. 
the facts of the matter. 


MOSCOW. 
LONG with the other eivil 


-& liberties guaranteed by the 


Constitution of the USSR, the full 
freedom of religious worship is én- 
joyed by the people of the USSR. 

The attitude of the socialist state to- 
ward religion and the church is clearly 
expressed in Article 124 of the Constitu- 
tion: “In order to ensure to citizens 
freedom of conscience, the church in 
the USSR is separated from the state, 
and the school from the church. Free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom 


<a, propaganda is recog- 
nized fo Citizens.” 


In defining its attitude toward the 
church, the main concern of the Soviet 
Government has been to ensure. full 
freedom of conscience. 


That freedom of conscience does ex- 


ist in the USSR is best demonstrated 
_by the fact that the church is separated 
from the state, by the fact that this 
separation is complete—not as in some 
- capitalist countries which boast of laws 
providing for freedom: of conscience 
and religious worship, but in which re- 
ligion actually serves as a weapon of 
class and national oppression, countries 
in which religious organizations are em- 
ployed to further the policy of “the 
great ones of the earth.” | 


No Freedom 
Under Tsarism 


In tsarist Russia—prior to the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution of 1917— 
there existed no freedom of conscience 
and no freedom of religious worship 
_ despite the government Manifesto of 
April 17, 1905: On Strengthening the 
Principles of Religious Tolerance. The 
Orthodox creed enjoyed a position of 
predominance. The Orthodox Church, 
as represented by the Holy Governin 
Synod and its head, the Procurator o 
the Synod, was part and parcel of the 
government machinery. All other creeds 
were merely mace Ff They were kept 
under surveillance by the Department 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs of Foreign 
Creeds, which was under the direction 
of the Ministry of the Interior. Con- 
version from one religion to another— 
except conversion to the Orthodox re- 
ligion—was made extremely difficult. 

The tsarist autocracy had powerful 
support in the pulpit, in the church 
school, and in the church censorship 
all of which preached humiliation an 
obedience to the “powers that be.” 


Atheists were subjected to special 


persecutions. 

The progressive section of the popu- 
lation regarded the situation as highly 
deplorable and strove for the estab- 
lishment of freedom of conscience and 
the separation of church from. state. 

As a matter of fact, the position 


the Orthodox Church held in the state_ 


was prejudicial to the church itself 
as_a religious organization. The most 
farsighted and progressive among its 
leaders were of the opinion that it 
would be better for the church itself 
to be free from dependence on the 
state, free. from the latter’s control. 

With the establishment of the Soviet 
system in Russia, the existence of a state 
church came to an end, and real free- 
dom of conscience and genuine religious 
tolerance were® introduced. | 

On January 23, 1918, the Decree on 
the Separation of the Church from the 
State and the School from the Church 
was promulgated. It was signed by 
V. I. Lenin. 

Under that ‘Decree, church property, 
such as real estate, and enterprises 
which were operated for profit, w 
nationalized. Church buildings a 
objects especially intended for reli- 
’ gious service, however, were tumed 
over to the religious congregations ef 
associations, for permanent use free of 
charge. The registration of births, 
marriages and deaths ceased to be a 
ehurch function. Citizens were ac- 
corded the right to profess any religion 


In his preface to the book, The Truth 


By G. KARPOV 


(Chairman of the Council for the Af- 
fairs of the Russian Orthodox Church) 


About Religion in Russia, published by 
the Moscow Patriarchate in 1942, Met- 
ropolitan Sergius wrote: 

“The Soviet Government’s Decree on 
freedom of conscience and freedom of 
religious creeds has removed a burden 
which the church bore for many years, 
has relieved it from outside tutelage. 
This has been of immense usefulness in 
the internal life of the church. The 
Deeree accords freedom, and guaran- 
tees the inviolability of this freedom, 
to all religious associations. It is a great 


boon for our Orthodox Church that it is 


no longer dominating, and in this re- 
spect no longer restricts the religious 
conscience of other creeds as it did 
when it served as a lever of the auto- 
cratic power.” 

Irrespective of religious views, every 
citizen in the Soviet Union is guaran- 
teed the enjoyment of all civil rights. 

State-owned printing shops print 
both church books for religious asso- 
ciations, and books of an anti-religious 
character. Likewise, paper is provided 
from the state warehouses both for 
the former and for the latter. Under 
the Constitution of the USSR (Article 
135) the clergy enjoys electoral rights 


-_- 


on the same footing as all,other citizens 
of. the Soviet Union. . . 

The laws of the Soviet Union and 
the established rules of the socialist 
community preclude any infrmgement 
of rights or any persecution on account 
of religious beliefs. The laws of the 
Soviet Union likewise preclude any- 
thing that might offend the religious 
feelings of believers. The -concrete 
manifastation of freedom of religion 
in the USSR is to be found in the 
fact that there is no interference what- 


soever with the practice of religious | 


rites and customs. | 
Freedom of conscience, and hence, 
freedom of religion, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the USSR, has 
done away not only with national, but 


also with religious strife among the 


numerous peoples of the Soviet Union. 
It has strengthened their friendship, 
their moral and political unity. 

While guaranteeing the freedom of 
religious worship, the Constitution of 
the USSR also recognizes the free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda. 

In 1927, during the interview Stalin 
gave the first American labor delega- 
tion to visit the’ USSR, he declared: 
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against the Soviet people. 


G. KARPOV 


“Under the laws of our country every 
citizen has the right to profess any re 
ligion. This is a matter for the con- 
science of each individual. That is pre- 
cisely why we carried out the separation 
of the church from the state. But in 
separating the church from the state and 
proclaiming religious liberty, there was 
also guaranteed the right of every. citi- 
zen to combat by argument, by propa- 
ganda and agitation, any and all re- 
ligion.” 

Malicious enemies of the Soviet 
Union abroad have spread mischievous 
rumors about alleged “persecution” of 
the church, the clergy, and church 
members in the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Government has never 


persecuted ,anyone for professing one 
creed or another, or ‘for-belonging te 
a religious organization of one kind or 
another. : 

Soon after the Great October Revo- 
lution some leaders of the Orthodox 
Church, confirmed adherents of the 
tsarist autocracy—because under the 
latter they enjoyed special rights, privi- 
leges and material benefits, which they 
lost after the Revolution—joined the 
fight for the restoration of the monarchy 
and the old regime. They fiercely op- 
posed the implementation of the Dee 
cree on the Separation of the Church 
from the State and the School from the 
Church, which the Soviet Government 
promulgated in 1918. 

Church organizations and religious 
beliefs were used by reactionary mem- 
bers of the clergy to further their de- 
signs against the Soviet system and 
The So: ‘et 
Government was therefore compelled 
to take measures, in conformity with 
justice and necessity, in order to iso 
late the most actively hostile members 


of the clergy. 


About Trials of 
Church People 


Hostile elements abroad interpreted 
those measures as “persecutions” against 
religion and against the church. 

‘However, church _ representatives 
themselves now admit that the meas- 
ures taken were not persecutions against 
religion or the church, 

A new trend made itself manifest in 
the life of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
It was expressed in support for the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the Soviet 
State. 

On July 23, 1927, Metropolitan 
Sergius, along with other members of 
the Synod, came out with an open deo 
laration, which stated, in part: 

“The leaders of the Church are not 
with the enemies of our Soviet State, 
and not with the insane tools of their 
intrigues, but with our people and our 
government.” 

The declaration further stated: 

“We want to be Orthodox Christians 
and at the same time to be conscious 
of the Soviet Union as our temporal 
country—whose joys and successes are 
our joys and successes, and whose re 
verses are our reverses. 

“While remaining Orthodox Chris- 
tians, we remember our duty to be 
citizens of the Soviet Union, not out of 
fear, but because that is what our con- 
science dictates.” 

This ‘declaration met with the ap 


— and support of the mass of mem- 


ers of the Orthodox Church. The 
clergy more and more abandoned the 
false road of struggle against the Soviet 
Government; more and more the clergy 
supported the measures of the Soviet 
Government, and this in turn gradually 
led to a change in the attitude of 

Government toward the Ch 

its leaders. - 
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Movies: — 
George Raft’s 

|}. Burning Lips 

Never Parch | 


— 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


A? A North African garrison . . 5 


of the French Foreign Le-: 
gion, cut off for days from their’ » 
water supply and threatened by 


an impending attack by an Arab 
tribe, rain suddenly begins to 


fall. The men with parched lips 


and agonized looks quickly 


run into the open and joyously | 


let the downpour bath them, 
Only one, their captain, stays 
inside, his preoccupations too 
fine to be concerned with such 
matters as physical needs. 
Where is such a complex of 


events to be found? In the. 


movies,, of course. This time in 
Outpost In Morocco. And why 
does the captain not run out in 
the rain? Because his lips are less 
arched than the others? No, his 
ips are less parched for the 


game reason that he does not | 


run out in the rain. It’s because 
the captain is George Raft. 

Common people run out in 
the rain. So do “characters” like 
Akim Tamiroff. But not George 
Raft, even if he is playing Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine Paul Gerard 
and Frenchmen, as Hollywood 
tells moviegoers, are notorious- 
ly emotional people. The screen 
writers were faced with a deli- 
cate decision there: to be true to 
Raft or to the equally estab- 
lished fact in scripts that the 
French are easily excitable. It is 
a tribute to the persistence of 
_ the ‘screen personality that they 
chose as they did.. 


THERE WERE hardly any 
other such unforeseen complica- 
tions in the script of Outpost in 
Morocco, an old style Foreign 
Legion movie masquerading as a 
grade A production at the Capi- 


~ tol theater. All its situations and . 
‘gian Revolution of 1917 which 


turns of plot, as some one once 
said of Milton Berle’s jokes, 
have the advantage of having 
_ been tried before. It is easy ‘to 
imagine that it was hatched at 
the kind of story conferences 
one hears about: what would 
you do, they must have asked 
themselves whenever stomped, if 
_ you were George Raft? 

Well, if you're George Raft in 
_ the Foreign Legion, you are na- 
turally assigned to accompany 


Marie Windsor, the beautiful — 


daughter of the Emir of Bel- 


. Rashad, back into the interior to 


her father’s palace. Thus, too, in 
the opening scenes, before he 
receives the assignment, . the 
Emirs daughter, mistaking him 
for a gigolo, asks him to dance 
with her in a nightclub (Remem- 
ber Raft in Bolero and those 
others in which he displayed his 
ballroom dancing?) | 

A perfect gentleman, he does 
not destroy her illusions when 
she pays him with a gold coin 
dangling trom her bracelet. He 
accepts it, flips it in the air and 
catches it again expertly with an 
impassive hand, a slight smile on 
his lips. (Remember Raft in 
Scarface and those others in 
which he played cool, shrewd 
gangsters?) 

Out in the desert on the way 
to Bel-Rashad, the inevitable 
takes place. “It was a woman,” 
Cara, the Emir’s daughter, ques- 
tions him with the bold eyes of 
a gun moll, “that ca you 
to join the Foreign Legion?” 

“Yes,” says tight-lipped Raft, 
“I never thought there could be 
another.” 

He takes her in his arms. 

“No, no,” says Marie Windsor, 


Around the Dial: 
WMCA ~- 
Proves 
A Point : 


Hollywood: - 


The Hero 


—- 


In Anti-Labor Films 


ChangedtromScab toftedbaiter 


and . villains 


By DAVID PLATT 
(Second of a Series) 
Years ago the ‘scab’, the ‘loy- 


al one’ to the boss, the anti- 
“union man, was the outstanding 
hero of Hollywood's films about . 


the workingclass. ‘The villain 
was usually the labor leader, 
described as an “alien”, “an 
outsider”, “anarchistic”. After 
World War One these vicious 
caricatures were thrust off the 
screen’ by labor's protests. 

But beginning with the Rus- 


saw the first Socialist ‘state es- 


tablished, Hollywood's anti-la- 
bor films ‘took different forms. 


The capitalist film-makers dis- 


s of heroes 
for their films 
against the workingclass. _ 

After 1947, after the great 
strikes in steel, shipping, stock- 
yards, shipyards in 1918 and 
1919, after the hysterical Gov- 
ernment witch-hunts and anti- 
labor (Palmer) raids, the films 
replaced the prewar ‘villainous 
labor leader’, the ‘anarchist’, 
the ‘dynamiter’, the ‘striker’ with 
. » » the red menace’... ~ 

- e--@ 

WOODROW WILSON’S 
Secretary of the Interior, Frank- 
lin Lane, met with the movie- 
makers to hammer out the new 
anti-labor line. The New York 
Times, for January 12, 1920, 
reported: 

“The movies will be used to 
combat Bolshevik propaganda 
as the- result of the conference 
held yesterday ... Mr. Lane 
emphasized in his address the 
necessity of showing films de- 


covered néw 


picting the great opportunities 


which industrious immigrants 
may find in this country, and 
of stories of poor men who have 
risen high. He suggested that 
the industry organize immedi- 
ately to spread throughout the 
country the story of America as 
exemplified in the story of 
Lincoln.” 

One or two innocuous Lin- 
coln films were made in line 


with the Secretary's proposal. 
But these were lost in the del- 
uge of films which. red-baited 
the Soviet Union and the Amer- 
ican labor movement. ‘These 
films invariably. wound up with 
an urgent plea that capital and 
labor join forces against their 


mutual enemy ‘Bolshevism’. 
* . m 


ONE OF THE FIRST fruits 
of this red-baiting was a thing 
called Bolshevism On _ Trial, 
produced by the Mayflower 
Photoplay Corp. Its advertised 

urpose was to ‘show up the 
ise doctrines (especially the 
doctrine of free love) which 
have wrecked. Russia’s social 
system.” The scenario’ of this 
utterly fantastic film could al- 
most pass as a satire by Ted 
Tinsley. Listen: 

Norman Worth, humanitarian 


‘son of a millionaire capitalist 
_becomes converted to 


‘social- 
ism’ as a way out of the world’s 
cruelty and suffering. He joins 
Barbara Bozenka “an earnest 
young woman won over to the 


-same belief” and Herman Wolff 


“who uses socialism as a cloak 
to hide his desire to see Bol- 
shevism installed in America.” 
The little group succeeds in es- 
tablishing a “cooperative col- 
ony off the coast of Florida 
under Wolff's leadership. 

From the very beginning, 
Wolff “a strong-willed charac- 
ter but lacking in moral sense”, 
tries to introduce ‘Bolshevism 
into the community. Although 
he is a married man, he ad- 
vocates ‘free love’ and tells Bar- 
bara “she must live with- him” 
or else. When Norman, who 
loves the girl, objects, Wolff 
pear him under lock and 
ey. 

Then the ‘Bolshevik’ Wolff, 
inflamed by “his long sup- 
pressed desires”, tries to rape 
the “youthful beauty Barbara 
whose idealistic enthusiasm he 
had used as a bait to lure cap- 
ital into his scheme.” 

But Norman frees himself 
and rescues his beloved in th 
nick of time. With the help, 


‘peared, 
newspapers hailed it as_ the 


whole generation of Americans 
were out there too and have less 
glamorous accounts of French 
im m at. work. ie 

o one particularly wants 
see Ceorge. Raft, aut of a 
but the day of the “ 


2 ne aaewe 


course; of a U.S. gunboat which | 


his dad, who had given money 
to the group in order to cure 
his wayward son of his faith 
in socialism, had sent to the is- 
land in time to ‘restore order’. 
The ‘film ends with the ‘red 
flag’ being hauled down with 
the “eager consent of most of 
the disgusted Communists.” 
When this ridiculous fore- 
runner of I Married A Commu- 
nist and The Iron Curtain ap- 
leading capitalist 


“real thing”. One bourgeois 
film critic declared: “Let it 
serve as a warning to all ideal- 
ists.” 

a ° e * 


This warning was repeated a 


few months later in Red Viper 
a Tyrol film about a group of 
“east side Bolsheviks) who 
threw bombs at high govern- 
ment officials. It caricatured 
the whole fight for social justice. 
Universal joined the band- 


wagon in 1920 with Right To — 


Happiness, the “story of a Rus- 
sian girl who didn't know how 
to control her emotions so she 


‘became a labor leader.” The 


picture posed the loaded ques- 


tion: “Which would you rather 


have in this country — destruo- 
tion under the red flag or con- 
struction and co-operation un- 
der the American flag?” 


Selig’s The Undercurrent 
linked the returned soldier with 
the fight against the ‘reds’, 

Frank Keenan’s World Aflame 
red-baited the Seattle general 
strike. It was one of the worst 
of the lot. The -hero was Carson 
Burr, self-made millionaire busi- 
ness-man who broke the strike. 
Like The Iron Curtain, Keen- 
an’s film was based on Hearst 
newspaper headlines and the 
false testimony of stoolpigeons 
and scabs. O g up at 
Burr's palatial home, the film 
showed a "age family dinner 
was spo y a cook quo 
from the ‘red’ Red aoe 
senger. It told how the Burr 
chauffeur, a ‘red’ neglected his 
duty and how the waiters in the 
restaurants in' town got tog 
under the leadership of the ‘ 


newspaper editor and 


the gen 


By BOB LAUTER 
BASEBALL'S spring training 
- season. ended a very un- 
usual nightly show over WMCA. 


It: was Jackie Robinson’s fifteen 
minutes of sportscasting and in- 


terviews. __ 
As far as, I know, Robinson’s 
show was the first on any large 


station to. present a Negro as 


editor: and: commentator. Two 
businesses shared the sponsor- 
ship. In a short time, Robinson 
built up an impressive following 
among Negro and white sports 
fans, and as things look now, he 
will undoubtedly resume broad- 


’ casting when the baseball ‘sea- 


son ends. | 
= » * 


ROBINSON ‘developed an 
easy and informal: style which 


was well suited to. sportscasting 


and to the ‘casual interviews 


which featured his program. 


Among his guests were Bill 


- Siern, the sports reporter, and 


famous athletes ‘such as Lou 


Boudreau, and Joe DiMaggio. 


Robinson also made’it a point to 
introduce’ outstanding . Negro 
athletes td the radio audience. 
Thus he interviewed foe Louis, 
Harrison’ Dillard (the hurdler), 
and Larry. Doby of the Cleve- 


land Indians. Shots of Robinson 


interviewing Larry Doby ap- 
peared in a newsreel. 
| « * © | 
. DURING, THE COURSE of 
his programs, Jackie Robinson 
sonal a contest, the prize for 
which was two tickets to the 
Rose Bowl plus free transporta- 
tion. The gimmick was _ the 
identification of a mystery-sing- 
er. In keeping: with the -char- 
acter of the program, the. singer 
turned out to be the Bro 
Dodgers’ Ralph Branca for 
whom singing fs a serious hobby. 
Robinson: received more than 
10,000 letters: in ‘response to this 


-contest—clear proof that he had 


established a very large and 


faithful ‘following “for his  pro- 


gram. 
ee ese  ¢@ 


AS A RESULT of his show, 
Jackie Robinson may help break 
color barriers in radio as he did 
in baseball. The Voice of Free- 
dom Committee is currently 
campaigning fo place a Negro 
news commentator on one of the 
major networks as a public serv- 
ice feature. The Committee can 
now point to the Robinson show | 
as proof that the American list- 
ening audience will welcome 
Negro newscasters and com- 
mentators. 

* a * 


A YEAR AGO Eugene Ko- 
necky, in his book The American 
Communications C ons piracy, 
claimed that television manu- 
facturers were putting over a 
huge hoax on consumers. These 
manufacturers ought to give the 
public some wupequivocal an- 
swers to a few questions. 


Are larger screens and better 
images outmoding present TV 
setsP Will we soon have color- 
TV which will replace all pres- 
ent models? . 

Most important, will not the 
impending switch to the Ultrs 
High Frequency (UHF) end of 
the spectrum for TV render ob- 
solete about six million sets now 
in the homes of consumers? And 


: Fadeyev Speaks 
For World Peace 


(Text of speech delivered by 


A, A, Fadeyev, Secretary General, . 


Secretariat Union of Soviet Writ- 
ers, at the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference on Peace at Madison 
Square Garden, Sunday night, 
March 27.] 


By A. A. FADEYEV 


I AM HAPPY to have this 
opportunity of heartily greetin 

© progressive American intel 
lectuals—writers and _ scientists, 
artists and engineers, doctors 
and teachers who are defending 
the cause of peace, and of thank- 
ws by ger for their hospitality, on 
behalf of the representatives of 
Soviet culture. In their behalf I 
would also like to greet the 
‘millions of plain people of 
America. Because it is the plain 
people who with their hands 
create the whole basis of culture. 
Because we ourselves have risen 
from among the midst of the 
plain people. 

It is they who actually carry 
within themselves the best 
features of a nation. It is they 
who know what real humanism 
is for; above all, they know the 
meaning of toil. I therefore shall 
take upon myself the ng oes of 
_ saying that plain people are big- 
' hearted people. It is the mothers 
and wives who lose their sons 
and husbands in wars and it is 
they who know what war is— 
better than verbose lawyers and 
frigid statisticians. And that’s 
why no one strives for friendship 
mis peace among peoples as 
much as do the plain people. 

®. € . 


OUR COUNTRY, the Soviet © 


Union, stands for peace and 
friendship among peoples, be- 


cause we are first and foremost | 


a state of plain people. We de- 
fend the cause of ce not 
because we are weak but be- 
cause we want our ple to 
live happily and we desire the 
same for the peoples of the rest 
of the world. 

Our country has been “rather 
fortunate” in its history 
Throughout a span of eight 
centuries, with rare consistency, 
our land was invaded first by the 
Mongols, then by the Germans, 
the Swedes, the French, then 
” again and again by the Germans. 

Ail of them, as is known, were 
badly beaten and retreated in 
ragged uniforms. Each time the 
invader destroyed as much as he 
could, and we, the Russian 

ple, with extraordinary in- 
ustry and patience rebuilt 
everything dnew. The American 
should understand that we have 
finally become tired of this. 
© © e 

NOW WE ARE a large and 
developing socialist country 
which hes long since forgotten 
what ag boa and poverty 
are like. We have not yet fully 
rebuilt the cities which were 
destroyed by the war but our 
industry and agriculture have 
already exceeded the pee 
level. We live well and ue to 
live still better. We are buildin 
_. factories and homes, clubs an 
_ universities, we are educating 

millions of children of workers 

and peasants of the 60 national- 
ities united in the Soviet Union 
in public schools and univer- 
sities: And every honest and 
- objective individual cannot help 
but understand that for us there 
would be~no sense in waging 
war. | 

The American people also 
have no need for war, if for no 
other reason than the fact that 
absolutely no one is threatening 
them. Therefore we—two great 


‘\.and peace-loving peoples—can 


state to all the covetous indi- 
viduals who profit by wars and 
théir newspapers whicli attempt 
to fan the flames of a war that 
“no matter how hard you try, 
gentlemen, we shall not fight. 
It is a source of great merri- 


~ ment to us Soviet people to read | 


in some foreign newspapers that 
- Soviet le are allegedly “not 
free” to voice their ‘ opinions. 


Pistia a r 


ce. “ 


‘peoples can be bas 


Such newspapers, without even 
having heard one's opinion—I do 
not say “published one’s opinion” 
as I know that is hopeless—begin 
with distorted faces to push one 
aside and cry: “We know, we 
know, you are going to curse the 
Atlantic Pact!” 


IT IS HIGH time to under- 
stand that to confront a Soviet 
person with the question of the 
existence of or lack of freedom 
is more absurd than to have 
posed the same question to an 
American in the period follow- 
ing the War for Independence. 
An American of those times 
would have said: “This is my 
country. I have fought for it to 
= e right to-a free life. To 

ell with you!” We Soviet peo- 

le have created the Soviet 

nion with our own hands, its 
fields are abundantly drenched 
with our blood, shed: in the 
struggle for independence, in 
every brick there are drops of 
the sweat of our toil, in every 
book—the soaring of our genius. 
We love our Fatherland—it is 
the air which we breath. What 
do ome want 4 us? Thus can 
we Soviet people answer ques- 
tions of this kind, 7 
land of socialism is not to the 
liking of some people in America 
and western Europe, then I can 
remind such once, i that Ameri- 
can democracy after 1776 was 
also not to the liking of many. 


If we take the respect of na- 
tional sovereignty and national 
culture as our base and striving 
towards the goal that peoples 
live in friendship, one can al- 
ways come to an agreement even 
in those cases when something 
is not to one's liking. Were not 
the old czarist Russia and Amer- 
ican democracy able to come to 
an agreement and live in peace 
over more than a century? In 
the same way the America of 


today could come to an agree- 


ment with the new socialist 
Russia. 
om e * 


AS TO THE Atlantic Pact, J 
shall not lower myself to cursing 
it, but I shall ask only one ques- 
tion which is a natural one for a 
writer whose books have been 
translated into most of the lJan- 
guages of the world. If this pact 
is being created in order to unite 
peoples, then why is not my 
country also being drawn into 
it? Or is it that the Baltic Sea 
is further away from the Atlantic 
Ocean than the Adriatic’ Sea? 
The drawing into the pact of 
Italy, for instance, and tke 
failure to draw in to it such a 
country as, for instance, the 
Soviet Union, can hardly be ex- 
plained by their location in 
relation to the Tropic of Cancer. 


In general, a cancer is not the 
sort of phenomenon upon which 
the well-being of people and 
mutual understanding among 
. Beware 
that this symbolic crab-like 
cancer does not tear the world 
to bits with its claws. 


“ON. MY PART, I can assure 
you that the Soviet people are 
sympathetic towards the Ameri- 
can people. It is with interest 
that we study your history in 
which there are pages near to 
us. We have translated into the 
Russian and other Janguages 


many American writers whose ’ 


books have been circulated in 
editions of 40,000,000 copies. 
Only by extreme unobjectivity 
can some statements in the press 
be explained—statements that we 
do not want cultural relations 
with the United States. 

But we do want relations, 
that is, we want to attain that 
which serves the cause of friend- 
ship among nations and peace 
among them. . . 

Then let us proceed forward 
in the name of peace despite the 
enemies of peace. 

For peace among the peoples! 

For*peace all over the world! 


Books: 


and if our — 


- must resolve, 


THE WASTREL by Frederic 
Wakeman. Random House. 
New York. 252 pp.. $2.75. 


By Robert Friedman 


FREDERIC WAKEMAN 
takes the contemporary Amer- 
ican novel back a few decades 
with his latest work, The Wast- 
rel, For this new novel by the 
author of The Hucksters con- 
cerns itself, in large part at least, 
with demonstrating that a life 


. of luxury on your old man’s 


money is not conducive to sob- 
riety and mental health. The 
obvious alternative for The 
Wastrel posits no other, is for the 


hero to follow in his money- 
making father’s footsteps to 
make everything come out al- 
right. , 

The Wastrel is the story of 
the eccentric Duncan Bell. 


Adrift in the Caribbean with 
his nine-year-old son after a 
boasting . accident, Bell recalls 
the incidents of his life during 
the long hours in which he 
makes a supreme effort to save 
his child and himself. Ultimate- 
ly, he succeeds; and as he 
reaches shore he gasps a promise 
heavenward that things are go- 
ing to be different between him 
and his wife Lorna. Since Bell 
had refused to sleep with his 
wife for over a decade (except 
for the incident resulting in their 
only child), over her alleged 
faithlessness—a charge he knew 
in his heart to be untrue—the 
novel ends with trumpets sound- 


ing and angels beaming. | 
. * @ 


BUT THE WHOLE ‘THING 
is a trumped-up sham. Bell’s 
spiritual regeneration, based 
dubiously on his trial-by-water, 
adds up to little more than that 
his marital relations will be a 
little less abnormal, even by top 
drawer bourgeois standards. 

The author makes a few 


feeble gestures in the direction 
of social realism in The Wastrel 
when he has Bell excoric?’* t-° 
etploitation of the Negro on 
the West Indian islet on which 
he sojourns. These hardly serve, 
however, to elevate to any sig- 
nificance the conflict which Bell 


} 


‘Wastrel,’ Frederie Wa 
Feeble Novel About Money, Love 
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THE POST OF HONOR, by 
David Dortort. Whittlesey 
House. New York. $3. 

IT IS highly unlikely that a 

complete study of the anti-Com- 

munist novel will ever be made. 

Future, socialist students would 

find it a futile and nauseating 

endeavor. And, considering 
the terrific mortality rate for this 
literary sewage, it is dubious 
whether any full collection of 
the genre will ever be kept, 
even such undoubted afficion- 
ados like Westbrook Pegler. 
However, The Post of Honor 
by David Dortort deserves some 
special mention. Here is a nove} 
whose author brimmed with 
eagerness to tear into the Reds. 

So literary trifles as plot mo- 

tivation and character develop- 

ment. So, in the first chapter, 
we get as pretty a little straw 
man as was ever set up and 


(Continued from Page 8) 
son and threatening him with 
death. This settled the hash of 
the strikers. With their leaders 
arrested and branded as “agents 
of a foreign power’, the men 
sued for peace. And with peace 
restored “the Mayor called to- 
gether all the leading business- 
men and explained his plan for 
getting capital and labor to- 
gether and putting a stop to 
strikes in the future.” What was 
the plan? Cooperative profit 
sharing. Better known as com- 
pany unionism. 

e e y 
SHAMEFUL was the public 
endorsement of the anti-labor 
World Aflame by the chiefs of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor and Railroad Brotherhoods. 


’ The AFL’s Frank Morrison said:‘ 


“Every moment of it is a de- 
light.” Warren Stone of the 
Railway Brotherhood said: “It’s 
bound to exert a tremendous in- 
fluence for the good for all — 
employes and employers.” Ten 
years before the appearance of 
this film the AFL was protest- 
ing rather than encouraging 
such pictures. The imperialist 
war had intervened with a cor- 
responding softening of the la- 
bor leadership. : 


» THERE WERE MANY — 


many similar boss-inspired films 
against organized labor in those 


THE HERO IN ANTI-LABOR FILM 


days. Democracy, the Vision 
Restored urged capital and la- 
bor to “kiss and make up’; The 
Other Half said the rich as well 
as the poor have their problems. 
A Child For Sale suggested that 
strikers and profiteers were both 
guilty of stirring up industrial 
unrest. The Volcano was about 
a pretty social worker who 
joined the East Side ‘Bolshevik’ 
club of Alexis Minski because 
she wanted to do something 
about the wretched life of the 
— Governor Al Smith helped 
er to understand that ‘red’ was 
not her color. Socialism and 
‘free love’ were linked in Met- 
tro's The Uplifters. 
Employer-terror against mili- 
tant -unionism inspired the 
1919-20 cycle of red-baiting 
films. Years later when the anti- 
red hysteria had subsided some- 
what it was discovered that the 
“lawless Bolsheviks” who agi- 
tated for ‘free love’, ‘threw 
bombs’, ‘victimized old ladies’ 
and ‘sought the overthrow of the 
ler ge by force and vio- 
ence according to the capital- 
ist films—were actually decent, 
triotic Americans. who be- 
eved with Abraham Lincoln 
that labor had the right to or- 
ganize and to strike and to do 
whatever was within their pow- 


er to improve workin liy- 
ing conditions. : ns 


(Concluded next Sunday) 


The author describes an un- 
employed demonstration before 
@ity Hall—the time is the de- 
mys of the 30’s—and he tells 


| 


ow the police club the jobless, 


and then how a group of 
Brownsville Young Communists 
zestfully club a couple of cops 
in savage reprisal. This fraudu- 
lent fantasy is the hurried basis 
for young hero and poet Max 
Gerard's departure from the 
YCL, to the tune of such nug- 
gets as: “When the end justifies 
any and all means then we must 
begin to reevaluate that end; 
and “A man who murders an- 
other man in order that he may 
provide bread for his. family is 
a murderer nonetheless.” The 
latter homily is directed, of 
course, not against the capital- 
ism which murders every day, 
but against the Communists. 


When and _ where’ which 
Communists murdered is a little 
detail left unexplained. 


LATER, and with a _ loath- 
some, abnormal relish, the au- 
thor lingers over the telling of 
an orgy in which Gerard takes 
part and which concludes with 
an effort by two of his com- 


panions to set fire to a syna-~ 


gogue. And what is the moral, 
to the hero,’ of this sordid epi- 
sode? That the’ whisky-soaked, 


st hee fascists are just as 


ad as his erstwhile YCL asso- 
ciates. 


Thus this pure soul, revolved 
by imaginary Communist ex- 
cesses, next equates communism 
with fascism. Only communism 
is much the worse enemy to 
Dortort so that, logically, it 
must be necessary to welcome 
fascism to destroy the “main 
danger.” If he does not spell out 
that inevitable ideological pro- 
gression it is certainly caution, 
not revulsion, which inhibits 
him. 

Since the “critics” always try 
hard to sell garbage like Post of 
Honor on the basis of literary 
merit, it might be noted here 
that the writing is something 
like a plagiarism, twice-re- 
moved, of a parody in prose of 
an Odets play. Just as there 
isn’t a political or philosophical 
_ thought here which wasn’t filch- 
ed from the NAM so too is thie 
novel devoid of native and 
original talent. ait 
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Locowalié 10,038 . 


(Adopted from Casey Jones and 
Locomotive No. 638, a book by Irwin 
Shapiro, by permission of the publish- 
ers, Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 
Copyright 1944 by Irwin Shapiro.) 


Come all you rounders, for I 
want you to hear 
| The story of a brave engineer. 
| Casey Jones was the rounder's 
name, 
On a big eight-wheeler of a 
_ mighty fame. 


— couldn’t help being a 


“= 


Casey, “because I’m 


railroad man. He was born 
to the long, lonesome wail of a 
locomotive whistle. He grew up 
to the sound of the engine moan. 
He started out as a call boy, then 


was a ticket agent, a telegraph 


operator, a brakeman, and a fire- 
man. At last he got to be an 
engineer. | 


And then Casey Jones had a 
fight with Superintendent Bolsun 
Brown because Bolsun didn’t want 
Casey to play baseball in his spare 
time. “Youll lose your touch on 
the throttle,” he told Casey. But 
Casey wouldn't give up baseball 
—and especially his razzle-dazzle 
pitch—so Casey Jones was fired! 

Next day, Casey’s Uncle Mem- 
phis showed him a notice in the 
paper. “First run of the Cannon 
Ball Express from Chicago to San 
Francisco with Locomotive No. 
638. The Cannon Ball will attempt 
to break all speed records. En- 
gineer — Superintendent Bolsun 
Brown.” 

“Bolsun can’t handle No. 638,” 
said Uncle Memphis. 

“And he’s not going to,” said 
oing to be 


.in the cab of that locomotive.” 


The night of No. 688’s first run, 
nobody would have known Casey. 
His face was covered with soot 


and coal dust. He was ‘wearing 
mebody else's thousand-mile 


sey made: his way to the 
depot were No. 638 was getting 
up steam. Then he saw Bolsun 


a 


| Megane 2 0it 


“And 
“soot and’ coal’ dust’ off 
up his fac 
Woes « 1 You're not. 


Brown. He had on brand new 
engineers clothes and he carried 


his orders in-his hand. After Bolsun 
started talkin 
Casey hurried to the locomotive 


to the conductor, 


and climbed into the cab. 
“Seems there’s been a mistake,” 
he told the fireman. “Seems Im 


. supposed to be the fireman on this 


hog.” ) 


-. The fireman climbed down and © 
Casey picked up the shovel. When 
Bolsun mounted the cab, Casey 


kept his face turned away and 
kept on shoveling coal. 
en the brakeman gave the 


highball, Casey pulled the cord 


of the bell. Bolsun opened the 


throttle and No. 638 began to pull ~ 
. out. 


“Chug-chug-chug!” went her 


pagine Then it went Ssssssssssst! 
and. stopped. Bolsun’s hand was 
shaking on the throttle. “Maybe 
I've lost my touch,” he said. 


“How come?” asked Casey. 


“Have you been playing baseball?” 


Bolsun wiped his face with his 


sweat rag and tried again. This — 


time No. 6388 roared out of the 
depot. The only trouble was, she 


>Y 


“ 


didn’t run smooth and she didn’t 


run fast at all. 

It wasn't long before they ran 
into a storm. Suddenly Bolsun let 
out a yell and stopped the train. 
“Look!” he said) -— 

_ Right below was a deep valley. 

A trestle bridge over the valley 
had been struck by lightning. 
Now it was burning. 


- “Can't cross through that fire,” 


said Bolsun. “I guess we'd better 
turn back.” 
The conductor and brakeman 


ran up to the locomotive, and 


pag seid the same thing as Bolsun. 
asey. Jones could get her 
through,” said Casey quietly. 
“Look here, fireman,” said Bol- 
sun, “I've heard enough talk about 
Casey Jones.” 
oure going to hear a lot 
outed Casey, ping the 
s face 
a rag. The engine fire lit 
face so.that Bolsun could 


He tol 


~ alon 


A ‘: 
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. I.” said Bolsun. “But you are. 


Casey Jones!” 


“Casey Jones it is,” said Casey: 
the conductor and the © 


brakeman to board the train. A 


cheer came from Uncle Memphis. 


and the other passengers when 
they heard the news. 

Casey. sat down on the engin- 
eer s seat and put his hand on the 


throttle. He blew his whippoor- 


will call on the whistle. Then he 
put the engine into reverse and 


the train started rolling backward... . 


Hal” said Bolsun. “I knew it! 
Youre taking her back!” 

“Just hold on there, Bolsun,” 
said Casey. “Youll see what I’m 
going to do.” oie 
_ Casey did take the train back 
to the depot in Chicago and 
picked up a fireman. “Coming 
to ‘Frisco, Bolsun?” he 
asked. ) 

“I'm a fool to do it with a 
bridge out,” answered Bolsun, 
“but I will.” 

Casey blew a blast on the 
whistle, opened the throttle, and 
No. 638 went rolling along, rolling 
along. Faster and faster -4 went, 
untit-they got to the valley. 

“Its our last ride,” shrieked 


. Bolsun. | 


CAPRICORNUS 
‘the Goal 
., Cite goat orth a ising Tail) 


la 


Casey épened the throttle wide. 
No. 638 rushed: ahead — and her’ 


speed was so fast she cleared the i 


valley. She flew from one side 
to the other and came down with 
a little bump. >, 
“JT can’t believe it!” said Bolsun 
“I saw it, but I can't believe it!” 
After that, of course, Casey 


‘didn’t have a bit of trouble. No... - 


638 passed state after state. By’. | 


morning she was in ‘Frisco. She'd 
broken every record ever made. 

Casey pulled into the depot 
where a crowd of people waited 
to give him a cheer. Uncle Mem- 
phis and the other passengers 
jumped from the train, laughing 
and shouting. 

Bolsun turned to Casey and 
said, “Well, Casey, you got her 
to Frisco. You're a great engineer 
and youve got your. job back. 

“Til keep running locomotives,” — 
said C —_ “only don't tell me 
to stop playing baseball.” 
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| tu the sky. they could see animals and 
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_ follow. the dots, you'll discover wha t they thought they saw. 
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Recipes 


For novelty in egg cookery, 
take a look at recipes from other 


- lands, 


IN CHILE, eggs go into a 
pular dish called “Pancho Vil- 
. This is a “casserole com- 
posed of beans, com, 


juice flavored. with garlic.” In 
South American cookery, as in 
our own, eggs are useful in 
epartion of foods for frying. 
apas Rellenas” are “mashed 
tato patties hallowed out and 
led with chopped nwt of 


cheese and onions.” These are 


dipped in beaten egg and fried. 


In Paraguay a favorite dish 
is “Chipa.” Eggs are beaten into 
shortening. Other ingredients are 
anise, milk, salt, cheese, and 
mandioca flour. Then the cook 
is directed to form a stiff dough; 
separate and knead thoroughly; 

lace on a banana leaf, or other 
ge mild-scented or flavored 
leaf, and bake in a hot oven. 

Familiar in American kitchens 
is “Tortilla Espanola”—Spanish 


omelet. 


Here is a recipe that calls for: 
4 medium potdtoes, 

6 tablespoons of fat, 

1 teaspoon salt, 


1 teaspoon pepper, 

6 eggs. 

Cut the potatoes into small 
cubes. Fry in fat until done and 


and 
poached eggs cooked in beef 
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It does a girl good to have lunch with one of her favorite men 


occasionally, and it’s especially good if the child is very young and | 


the man is the child’s father. Families are stronger and happier if 
father knows how to fix the cereal, tie bibs, and take care of their 


youngsters. 


well browned. Add salt and 
pepper. 

‘Beat the eggs well and pour 
them over the potatoes, stirring 
while they curdle. Cook over a 


slow fire. Turn and cook on oth- 


er side, being careful not to 
overcook. 
~ We came back to an ever 
popular, stay-at-home dish—eggs 
served .up in typical United 
States fashion. For a hearty 
Western sandwich, beat 3 eggs, 
add $ tabléspoons cold water 
ana beat again. : 

Brown % cup chopped onion 


in 2 tablespoons fat. 


Mix 1 cup finely chopped 
meat with the eggs, and season 
with salt and pepper. Add to the 


Froeks for the Mature Figure 
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onion, stir, and cook over mod- 
erate heat until the agg is set. 

Treat the family to a really 
special dish—an’ onion scuffle. 
The following recipe serves 6: 

You will need: 

1 pound of onions (1 quart 
chopped); | 

4 tablespoons of butter; 

4 tablespoons of flour; 

1/3 cup of top milk; 

1 teaspoon salt.; 

¥% teaspoon pepper; 

3 egg .yolks, beaten until 
thick and lemon colored; 

383 egg whites, beaten until 
stiff. 

Boil the onions until tender 
and rub through a sieve. 

Melt butter, add flour, and 
blend. 


Add water and milk gradu- — 


ally and cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. 

Add seasonings and onion 
pulp and mix well; stir into egg 
yolks. Fold in egg whites. 

Pous into a greased baking 
dish, set in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees, for 30 minutes. 

_ Serve. 


rc 
THRIFT WITH FOOD 


Combine peas with left-over 
vegetables and cooked or canned - 
tomatoes. Bring the combination 


to a boil. Then pour it into a 
baking dish and cover with bis- 


cuit rounds. Bake in a hot oven - 


(425 degrees F.) until the bis- 
cuist are. pare Enews. , 


Use cooked oatmeal in a tasty 
casserole. Combine the cereal 
wiht chopped, cooked meat or 


fish. Add minced onion, green 


peppers, and: seasoning. If the 
mixture is very thick, it may be 
thinned with a sauce. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
for about 40 minutes. | 


-a while. 
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By JO LYNNE (Federated Press) © 


Children’s Games 


A children’s party seems to 
rob the young guests of all ini- 
tiative. 

Invite a few children over for 
the afternoon and they generally 
ean entertain themselves. But 


once they. know it’s a party, 


they usually sit back to be 


shown. » 


Well, there are ways of do- 
ing it. If you have a record 
player, you can play records for 
With the space and 
old enough children, you can 
have square dances: using re- 
corded calls. If you have a 
piano and someone can play, 
some of the time will pass 
pleasantly with song and dance. 

But music soon palls and it's 
hard to keep the children in- 
terested.. For a party means 
games—and youre the one to 
suggest them. Here are a few 
old standbys: 


Contests and Prizes 


Peanut Hunt — Hide peanuts 


in fairly accessible places and 


give each child a small paper 
bag in which to put his finds. 
If the children are really co- 
operative, you might be able to 
persuade them to put their shells 
in the bag, too. - 

The great advantage of a 
peanut hunt is that everyone 
gets something. Bring the hunt 
to a grand finish by having the 
children put half shells on the 
fingers of one hand, draw faces 
on the shells and let them amuse 
themselves waggling their fing- 
ers at each other while you get 


XA — 


the next phase. of the party or- 
ganized. 

Pitch—Put a hat or pail at 
each end of the room and divide 
your guests into teams. Cive 
each team a deck of cards and - 
see which team gets more cards 
in the: container within a given 
time. First and second prizes 
like cookies and lollipops ought 
to be awarded. It is a funda- 
mental rule of a children’s party 
that everyone should get a prize 
and no one should get a booby 
prize. 

Feather or Peanut in the 
Bottle—Line up milk bottles at 
the end of the room. Give each 
child a feather or a peanut on 
a teaspoon and see-who can get 
it into the bottle first. — 


Whistle—Give each child a 
soda cracker and have him eat 
it and try to whistle at the same 
time. | 

Ha-Ha—First child says ha. 
Second player says ha-ha. Third 
player says ha-ha-ha. And so 
on. The winner is the one who 
gets~his ha’s right and keeps 
from laughing the longest. 

Simon Says — A leader is 
picked to give commands. He 
is followed only when he pre- 
cedes his commands with the 
words, “Simon says.” The aim 
is to give the commands as fast 
as possible. As soon as a child 
raisse his hands, say, when the: 
leader commands to but 
without saying, “Simon says,” 
the child is out. Last one re- 
maining becomes the Jeader in 
the next game. 


Picking Their Own Books 


By VERA MORRIS 


I BELIEVE teen-agers, in- 
cluding the younger teens, are 
old enough to take responsibili 
for their own reading material. 
Sometimes parents are aware the 
child is very young that this 
ga will some day be reached. 

such households parents try 
to help a child develop a wide 
range of interests in his read- 
ing so that when he reaches high 
school he has become fairly se- 
lective in his choice. Often at 
this stage his taste may run 
more to form than content but 
this doesn’t rate parental inter- 

eference because with maturi 

he will have better understand- 
ing. In the meantime he is learn- 
ing what to keep and what to 
discard. 3 ; 

Gne of the surest ways to get 
give An seteny hock ie 06 fan id 

to do so. The norma] teen- 
ager in the throes of 


being treated like a “child.” 
Other good ways are to hide 
books, to talk of them with 
knowing glances, or to high 
handedly denounce a book as 
“trash,” and not fit reading for a 
“child of mine.” The first two 
merely make the ‘book tantaliz- 
ing, the latter and more common 
way among progressives brings 
hot resentment at being treated 


like an idiot with no judgment. 
Most children will defend their 


judgment by defiantly reading 


the “trash” even in secret. 
@ =) e 


A FAR HEALTHIER plan is 
regular family discussions on 
books, movies, radio and so on. 
The very youngest should have 
a chance to voice opinion and 
reaction and his opinion should 
have’ consideration. Even in 


an independent adult rebels at the 


- 


couraged to talk about the 
things they should read. That 
way a family talk becomes a 
habit which tee-agers are more 
likely to continue. 


Such discussions are impor- 
tant when an_ objectionable 
book appears. It’s not hard to 
debunk the book and author and 


‘most high school children of 


progressives are able to do this- 
themselves. Most young people, 
generally more idealistic than 
adults are quite aware of the 
traitor and his “sell-out,” but 
where they aren’t parents should 
certainly point this out. Other 
books and articles can be used. 
to point out the lies and inac- 
curacies: The book is such a 
mess, I'm told, that its not diffi- 
cult to offset any influence it 
rs 4 t have. Young people will 
feel much- more grown up if 

choose their own reading 


3 od toa free to have a man to 


man talk about it. 
Magazine 1} | 
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“ARCH FARCH, STOCKHOLDER 


BECAUSE his uncle on the maternal side had. left 

a of one share of Bethlehem Steel (com- 

Faroh was a stockholder, a partner in this 

comm industry, a vital cog in the machinery of manage- 
ce He was also broke. _ 

7 He sat in the corner of his one-room suite to study 

the —_— of Annual Meeting of Stockholders, ac- 

by a Proxy Statement, which Bethlehem 

Stl ad om 4 ‘him. His wife, Edna, was playing soli- 


eee called Arch, “it is now clear to me why the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation is opposed to socialism.” 


“Why?” asked Edna, out of duty to her husband. 


“Because socialism destroys incentive.” 
“How do you know? Were you there?” 
Arch Farch waved the Bethlehem Steel Proxv State- 


ment to the stockholders. “Take Norborne Berkeley, 


is our Director- and Chairman. He ets a salary of 
150,000 a year, but do you realize he isn’t eligible 
any pension at all?” 

“Poor man,” remarked Edna, holding. back the 
tears with ease. “No pension at all? Doesn't he even 
_ get any incentive? 

“Well, yes,” admitted Arch. “He gets a yearly in- 


centive compensation of $171,982.” 


“Do you mean: to say he has to struggle along on 
$321, 932 a year — with eggs at 75 cents a dozen?” 

“Ri !” cried Arch. “Except for dividends. Social- 
ism destroy all that!” 

Arch then voted on three resolutions. The first 
would provide all stockholders with complete re 
of'annual meetings on request; the second would keep 
mee pension down to a $25, 000 maximum; the third 

upon executives to. waive payment of some in- 
centive compensation. Arch followed the companv’s 


he said. “Norby is a Director of my mad he's el He 


ee, a yearly salary of only $60, 060, a 

or an annual pension of $48,400.” 

3 “Your corporation,” 
sion plan than your union.” 


he's. ie 
said Edna, “has a better pen- 


“Don't interrupt me!” Arch was impatient. “Nor 
also receives a yearly incentive payment of sinaen 
Now do: you realize that eqcletiem will destroy that in- 


centiver” 


“I hope $0,” said Edna. 


. >“Communist!” ‘snarled Arch. “What would happen 
to Stewart =, pany under socialism? Stewy’s another 


eccobchcogee § of $90,000 a year, and he’s 
$28,691 annually. But he 


“wouldnt be giving ws much service if he ditt gt 


Director. 
eligible ag . 


Edna. 


“Or take Eugene G. Grace,” continued Arch. “Gene 
yearly incentive compensation of $114,624.” 
“A man’s got to keep body and soul together,” said 


recommendations; and voted “No” on all three. He 
folded his ballot, put it in the long envelope, and licked 
' the seal. “Cot a stamp, Edna?” he asked. 

“No stamps.” 

“Give. me three cents.” 

_ *T haven't got three cents. z 
“{ need three cents.” 
“Why-don’t you sell your share in Bethlehem Steel?” 


“What? And give up my voice in the industry? 


Never!” 


Delaware, 


He strode out of the house. 
I offices of Bethlehem Steel in Wilmi 
he said. 


As he disappeared down the street, Edna heard him 


the principa 


“I'm walking to. - 
ington, 
I'll. be back in three weeks. 


growl, “Socialism destroys incentive.” 


Simkin’s 


Big Break 


(Continued from Rientha Page 3) 
cry like a long, lean dog that’s mourning 
death at night in the winter. 
funny at first, this big, healthy, pros- 
perous guy bawling in a saloon so you 
could hear him across the street. He'd 
lay his head on his arms and cry and 
cry. After about a half-hour he'd quiet 
down to big, racking, tearing sobs. It 
was only funny at first, because it wasn’t 
the maudlin drunk sort of crying; it was 


more like a ¢hild when he finds out that 
Santa Claus is fiction ‘and’ that from 


then on till the-énd of his life no matter 
how far away, his Christmas realities 


are strictly limited by the size of his 
father’ s pocketbook and after that his 


own. It wasn’t funny after a while; it 
made me feel blue, too, reminded me of 


the way my little girl cried when her . 


puppy was poisoned, and the way -I 


I ea 
Id always helieved were true and 
changeless turned. out: to >| as pony | 


as soap opera. - 

There wasn't an 
could de for him + og 
didn’t ask. for sympathy. | 
talk. He didn’t listen. 
head on his.forearms and let go. After 


any, of us 
cried. He 


it was over, it was as though it hadn't 


happened. His eyes were red, but 
' they'd have been red anyway from the 

He'd fumble out a ’ big hand- 
kerchief, 


watched him and carefully fold it and 


stow it away again. 
Then there 5 be more drinks. 


AMos set the git ‘he qnatried i. ; 


he was 19. She was. a school 
teacher and lost her job when they 
closed down another of the township 
schools because there was no money to 
keep it up. Since he wasn’t the chasing 
_ kind, he didn’t talk much about his‘ sex 
life, ‘but I think he loved -his wife and 
she worshipped him. She knew with- 
out his telling her much of the feeling 
that pushed: him, She treated him the 
way most of us would like to have. our 
wives treat us; she respected him just 
as he respected her. She didn’t patron- 
ize or 
any oO | 
that sometimes drives a handicapped 
person into black anger. They were 
two equals in their marriage and it was 
ag one. Their youngsters showed 
it, too. They were confident children 


_ ‘with security in their eyes. I never fig-— 
ured out just where Amos got' the civi- 


lized approach to wife and family be- 
cause he never was out of the' Cramer 


County hills except for the tw& weeks 


that he worked over in Millersville in ) 


the shipyards. 


Right after he got ‘mairied he tried . 


go at farming and lost everythin but 
the clothes he and his wife had on. 


VIRGIL — Listening In 


It was. 


He didn’t 
He just laid. his i 


price of my baby 
odd jobs around hi 


blow his nose while we. 


time prosperity,” 


him; she didn’t treat him with 
that obvious.Jack of solicitude — 


WAIT HERE, 
6IRLS- ULL 
BE RIGHT 


3 “The Sebiadeouat Simkins bloood,” “ : 
said, 8 ma was what they blamed it.on.. . 
ot a hell of a beating.... I 


ebt for 20 acres. and got a 
little = and a tractor. ... That was 
silly, but nobody told me, and;. hell, no 
.one in our family had been serious 
farmers | before and nobody told me 
nothing. . ... Things got bad_and there 
I was with @ pregnant wife, a lot of 
bills and no place to live. .. . I' didn’t 
‘want to go home: with daddy... 
afraid of that well.. You know it “hadn’t 
hurt me, but the doc swore. it was the 
cause of my mother and oe and my 


brothers being dead. . .. . But 
. We -~weint : 


I couldn’t do oe ey a 


home. It was tough.... I tried for a 


- job in the desk facto me | but they wasn’t — 
'- Ym the lucky Simkins boy . 


worked out the 

with the doc, —s 
place, even mow 

his lawn. .. . He was a good egg, even 


taking nobody. . 


gave mie a little money now and then | 


to get fruit for'the kid... . It’s a mighty 
funny thing when you think about it. 
e » - you was talking about margerine 


TLL BET THEY De 
STARTED TALKIN’ 7 BROW 
ABOUT ME TH’ 
> MINUTE I 
LEFT ’EM~ 


__ break. 
the best butter on his table. esi 


» Ll was. . 


" ROURS 
91 2S 


and. some kind .of tax, remember. 2 


Hell, most of the farmers I know don't 
eat butter even when. the 


herds. . They -can't afford it... . 


_ They eat. margerine or nothing just like 
.. the rest of the poor folks. . . 


. But I 
don't eat it now. ... Not since ‘my big 
. Lucky " Simkins only serves 


HE and » his facelii i had siento 
youngster the next year, got along 
someliow till the war came along. And 
'-then he went over to Millersville to go 
to work for the General ‘Shipbuilding 
Structural Iron Co. 


“Two weeks,” he said, “two weeks! 
That was all I worked and I got 

my pile: . . I got set up for life. Now 
. the one 
It was tough in 


that made good. . 
t in the ma- 


that shipyard. I “was 


chine shop, ae , i press. We- 
n 


stamped out some motor hous- 


ings. 
-- Even when Amos got blind drunk he 
didn’t go into much detail about. his. 


have:small = knew about it. 


‘the law, 


‘mon 


was lucky. . 
. Helll they even gave me the fix- 
| tures.” 


Work i in the shipyard machine shop oii’ 


his big break ody in town 
e accident the “ 
its insurance 


It was 


ut eve 
After 
company had through 
company <a him $15,000. 
t he ‘felt some gratitude. — 
“They could have,” se said, “fought the — 
case sa held up compensation but 
was. flov pretty fast then.” 
With the $15, 000 and seven years. 


- work, he and his wife had built them- 


selves’ in the hills of Cramer County a 


life that had in it as much real security 


as an ybody .has nowadays. | 
He laughed gnd ordered a drink. “I 

guess there's no doubt about it. eS sg 

. I did get a real break. 


Lucky Simkins picked up his whisky — 
glass and moved Fis other arm toward 

is neck to seratch his right ear lobe. 
He’ was very drunk. 

“The claw arrangements that served 
for hands didn’t look good but he could 
do damn near anythi — them that 
I could with my han 
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YOU’LL PAY FOR THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 
the country already on the threshold .of 


a serious economic. crisis, Capitalism 
cannot meet the test of “sustained: peace- 
‘but. —" re- 
creates depression and war. — 

And what will be the effect of an in- 
creased armament program? “It is 
clear,” says Mr. Nourse, “that new forces — 
of inflation would be unleashed,” which, 
among many other ‘evils, “would push up 
the cost of living.” * Could not inflation 
be averted? Pro ably! “To prevent it, 
however, the program must be financed 
by drawing the cost out of the pockets, 
of the people. It must, in other words, 
be financed out of higher taxes and 
larger savings, voluntary or involuntary.” 


Hunger Rations 


Not Temporary 


Thus, one way or the other, the peo- 
ple, and especially the factory workers, 
professionals and white collar workers, 
will pay for it and, irrespective of their 


nominal wages, will not be able to buy ~ 


the goods they need for themselves and | 


their families to live ‘on. And this is not | 


an unfortunate incidental effect of the 


- for our coun 


program. It is part of the essence of 
the program, stated explicitly by Mr. 


Nourse as a necessary: government policy 
“to lessen. the problem of -.allocation by 
driving civilian compas out of the. mar- 


_ ket.” 


“Major-General Ceabither yesterday 
indicated to you that. at M-day the full 
panoply of wartime controls far beyond 
those of World War II would have to 
be invoked. How far lesser or partial 
controls would be. accepted in the twi- 


light zone between the present state of | 


preparedness and actual mobilization is 
anybody’s guess.” . 


And now as to the seniurel perspective 
under this armament 
war-preparation program: “This clear 
economic implication of rising military 
expenditures raises a much more funda- 
mental question. ‘Would such a develop- 
ment simply ‘defer the attainment of 


peacetime” economic objectives, or will 
it make: them more difficult of attain- 


ment ‘over: an pgs re long ° —— 
period. ‘There aré 


which the latter appears se defile 0 be 
the case.” 


In other words, the perspective is not 
for a temporary “tightening of the belt,” 
but for the same system of “austerity,” 
of living on the verge of of starvation: 
that has been the common lot of the ° 
European ples, who are almost two 
wars ahead of f us in turning over their 
whole economy to armament. | 

And while the Careys, Miurrays, 
Greens and Dubinskys talk about all this 
= for the preservation of American _ 

om, Nourse points out the demands 
at the government and the bankers and 
the generals will make: “that the peo-’ 


ple at large face the necessities of the 


situation, make the sacrifices and accept 


the disciplines which are entailed.” 


In the true spirit of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, the word “obey!” is to become 
the sole reality of our American “free- 


_doms.” . 


This is the perspective which Carey 
and Dubinsky are pushing so enthusi- 
astically and want to force on the unions, 
and which the Communists oppose. Let 
any honest trade unionist decide which 
po is more in the interest of the. 
workers in the shop and, the whole 
American people, \ 
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Even Employers Cannot 
Get Them to Organize 
By George Morris 
7\NOVERNOR CHESTER A. BOWLES 
of Connecticut, a daring “anti-Com- 
munist liberal,” suggested to New Eng- 
land textile manufacturers that they pro- 
vide a kitty for the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, to help it organize, especially 
the 700,000 unorganized southern workers in the 
industry. The matter has been discussed “seri- 
ously by the press and some manufacturers,” says 
president Emil Rieye of the TWUA. In fact it 
— , =m even called for an official 
s statement from him to make 
it known that the proposal is 
“completely unacceptable.” 
No labor leader in the 


country, not even Rieve, 
would do such a suicidal 


thing as openly to take money | 


from employers to 3 

workers of rival manufactur- 

ers. The people who pro- 

posed and~discussed it must 

ie be very naive. If I didnt 

| .. know that Bowles is a bosom 

friend of Rieve’s in the Marshallized Americans 
for Democratic Action, I'd be tempted to guess 


the governor made the proposal to show up the | 


do-nothing, dormant UTWA. 
: * 


THE RIEVE-BOWLES exchange does, how- 
ever, show how paralyzed our labor movement 
is today... We have several times called attention 
to. the: do-nothingism of Rieve’s. political pal, 
David Dubinsky. He is piling up a huge treasury 
while the open~shop spreads to very dangerous 
proportions in the ladies garment industry. 

Matters came to such a point last year, that 
the head of a dress ‘manufacturers association, 
addressing his group’s convention in Lakewood, 
N. J., shouted, “There isn’t a picket sign to be 
seen in the country!” The main problem at that 
convention of manufacturers was ways and means 
to get Dubinsky's union busy organizing the com- 
’ peting open shops. 
Several wee 


balked on_ signin 


ago the dress manufacturers 
a new agreement until given 
guarantees that the ILGWU will really organize 
the unorganized. No guarantees were given and 

‘no organizing drive is in sight. Some of the balk- 
- ing manufacturers who insisted that the union 


= organize, had to be brought in line by a strike. 


No wage increases or anything else that costs 

money, was demanded by the union. 

aus ngrs rae . 
THE ABOVE CRASS examples reflect only 

part of the picture. It isn’t inability or lack of 


energy that is responsible for the stagnation in 


many fields. Some unions pour out millions of 
dollars and use the bulk of their organizers for 
~ Walter Reuthers UAW didn’t need much 
coaxing to throw several hundred organizers into 
the field, at the expense of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, if a drive to raid and scab upon the 
“sister” Farm Equipment © Workers. at did 
the UAW get out of it? Several of its goons got 
a royal shellacking at the hands of FE mem- 
bers. The raided union, meanwhile, also at great 
cost, became more consolidated and united than 
ever, and unanimously rejected any “merger” 
proposals at its convention last week. .. 

The Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers with as inept a leadership as 
could be found anywhere in 48 states, became 
/ very energetic and spent like drunken sailors 
when it came to raiding left-led unions. 
IUMSWA’s convention last week heard that in 
the past fiscal year $595,597.84 was spent for 
this “organizing drive” only to wind up with a 
big drop in members. IJUMSWA is like a sieve 
ae which busted unions just pass tem- 
porarily. Does this get IUMSWA’s members or 
the members of the raided unions anything? - 


- JHE NATIONAL CIO never worried about © 


the state of the United Retail “Workers whose 
Jeadership was as incompetent as IUMSWA’s. It 
was when locals with a third of that union’s 
membership, tired of rightwing donothingism and 
disruptive shenanigans, seceded, that the CIO 


a 


woke up. Murray designated.the Amalgamated 


_ Clothing Workers for the task of taking over the 


field, and waging’ war on the left-led 40,000 
* members who departed. But even before the 
ACW drew on its “million-dollar fund” for the 
raiding expedition, the URW broke up into a 
~ half dozen parts that were swallowed up by the 

AFL’s teamsters, bakery, retail and other unions, 
while the left is holding its own. Did this sudden 
| a of energy to disorganize the organized bring 

workers anythin 

There seems to 


ee : 
j be a great deal of energy 
and money around for expeditions against “Com- 
- munism” but there hasn't been any real organiz-. 
ing of the unorganized in years—not since the 
Truman Doctrine bug bit many of our top labor 


Ont." ; 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


COL. LOUIS RENFROW and Col. Victor J. O’Kel- 
leher are two army selective service specialists, and this is 
the way they are now spending their time: 

They are talking to various “community leaders” meet- 
ings about the need of “universal service” in the event of 
the “next war.” In addition to a program for the drafting 
of women between the ages of 18 and 65 
for different types of duty in this. “next 
war, the colonels also tell their audiences 
that the army has already initiated plans 
for the drafting of the blind. ees 


TOWN TALK 
Hollywood culture and more about the brass: 

» Maj. Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter, commanding 
officer of the Military Air Transport Service on & 
Berlin airlift duty, spoke recently at the ‘Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer pale 

Gen. Kuter told those assembled that “Holly- 
wood is playing a role of great importance in 
the cold war” and asked for still greater assistance. 
Studio magnates fold him hell get it. . x 


An ironic thing is happening with some of the Hollywood movies 
made during the last war. | | 

The chief of the picture-photographic branch of the U.S. Com- 
merce Department reports an interesting development concerning 
colonial governments and the reason for their censorship of some 
Hollywood war-time films. | 

For example, the chief of the branch reported: “In mid-1948, 
the government of Malaya was particularly irritated by the rebookin 
of a large number of films depicting World War II sabotage an 
guerilla activities. The effort to rebook them during 1948 was 
rsented and led to the issuance, of an instruction resulting in the 
withdrawal of about 100 of these films.” 

“Point is,” a Hollywood trade paper comments, “there has 

been considerable postwar guerilla action in Malaya and the author- 
ities don’t want it stirred up any further. Same situation occurs in 
possessions of great powers all over the world.” he 

Readers *of the daily Broadway Beat column have been kept 
informed about the case of G. A. Richards, the owner of important 
radio stations in California and Michigan, whose employes filed 
legal affidavits charging, on the basis of their own personal knowl- 

edge, that Richards had ordered anti-Semitic slanting_of newscasts. 

The case came before the Federal Communications Commission 
—it is still there—and it became obvious that Richards could not put 
up any kind of a defense against that specific charge. 

Then an amazing thing took place. As reported previously in 
this column, National Commarmder Lyall T. Beggs of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars awarded a “distinguished service plaque” to Rich- 
ards at the annual dinner for VFW members of Congress. Michigan 
VFW commander Otho Beaudoin at the time said: “We will have 
to invent a new higher honor to be able to give (Richards’) stations 
the recognition they so rightfully deserve.” ae 

Since that time the FCC has received about 200 letters on the 
Richards case, 90 percent opposing the radio station magnate. 
But the sinister fact about the 10 cent of the letters praising 
Richards is the hfgh position in this country the writers hold. 

Sen. Vandenberg, writing on official Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee stationery went on record with: “Richards is a man of 
high honor.” 

Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio: “I have noticed that (Richards’ 
stations) news programs are objective and impartial and .. . treat- 
ment of political questions and candidates is fair and unbiased.” 

Lieut. Gov. Goodwin Knight of California praised Richards“as 
“a good American citizen of excellent reputation.” Vy 

American Legion Commander Perry Brown: “I desire to record) 
the organization’s appreciation of the outstanding Americanism 
service rendered by Mr. Richards and his radio station.” 

Some wrote letters to President Truman. 

From the president of Notre Dame, Father Cavanaugh: “I have 
come to respect highly his (Richards’) courageous Americanism.” 

Michigan State University President John Hannah: “Richards 
is a good citizen.” | 

.A group of high General Motors executives took up Richards’ 
cause. GM vice-president, M. B. Coyle, praised Richards as an 
“outstanding American” and commented that Richards and his~ 
radio stations “have been aggressively opposed to communism.” 

All this for a man who has had absolutely no evidence to 
present against his own employes’ damning indictment, in the form” 


of sworn legal affidavits, that he consciously and wilfully used his 
| radio statidns for anti-Semitic propaganda. | | 
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Can High Wages Do Away 
With ‘Overproduction’? 
By Milton Howard 
CAN HIGHER WAGES for labor pre- 


vent a crisis? i 


There are some who assert that higher 
wages will “provide customers and pur- 


_ chasing power to keep our-industries going 


and expanding.” They thus make a pretense that 
in asking for higher wages Labor is really helping 
out the corporations even though thercorporations 
don’t know. it. 

But all this nonsense disappears when the light 
of Marxist socialist science is applied to th- prob- 
lem of wages, markets and crises. 

It is the Marxian Socialists— 

that is, the Communists—who 

who call for the most active and - f ee 

united labor struggle today for f—Ee  =2 

higher wages for all working men [RM gees 

and women. It is the same 

Marxian Socialists who deny that 

higher wages or lower wages can 

have any appreciable effect on 

the outbreak of the economic ae 

crisis which the private enter- it 

prise system of capitalism makes inevitable. 
l o + Q 


WHAT ARE WAGES? - They are value (in 
money) paid to propertyless workers by the own- 
ers of the factories in order to bring the living 
labor of men into contact with the “dead labor” 
in: the machines. The purpose of this is to pro- 
duce a new value added to the sum of the 
value of the machines, the raw materials and the 
wages paid to the workers. 


If the new values created by labor were not 


| added to the sum of the cost of. the machines, _ 


raw materials and wages, the capitalist owners 
would never pay wages. The end product of all 
capitalist production must be. a new value —a 
surplus value above and beyond all the previous 
value invested in labor and machinery. This new 
value is known as profit. It is créated by labor, but 
does not go to labor. 


The wages paid to labor ‘are always less— 
far less—than the new value (profit) created by 
labor in a day’s work. Whether wages are “high” 
or “low,” they can never have any marked effect 
on the amount of surplus value of the capitalist 
class as a whole. Even if wages were to be ex- 
traordinarily “high,” the surplus value taken with- 
out payment by the capitalist owners of industry 
would still remain. Higher wages diminishes the | 
surplus value or profit—they. can never do away 
with the surplus value or new value in the hands 
of the private owners. 

But it is just this surplus value—in the form of 
manufactured goods—which is the basic cause of 
the economic crisis. 


If wages are raised through labor struggle, the 
working man can buy a little more of the new 
values 4 has created (in an age of monopoly he 
also has to act politically to prevent the trusts 
from raising prices). But so long as the capitalist 
system remains, the surplus value—the unsold and 
unsalable goods created by labor but belonging 
to the private capitalists—will pile up sooner or 


| Jater to cause “overproduction.” 


WHO PAYS THE WORKER his wages? The 
capitalist. : s 
Who owns the goods for sale which the worker 


wants to buy? The same capitalist. 

Why then should the capitalist voluntarily give 
higher wages to labor from one pocket so that 
labor can buy more goods out of his other pocket? 
To the capitalist this is an absurdity. It is taking 
money out of one pocket to put into the other. 
There is no profit in it for him, and profit is the 
main thing he is after. re: 

To urge that the capitalists be “intelligent” 
and “for their own good” to raise wages as certain 
CIO leaders say is to urge the capitalist to make 
a present of part of his profit to the working class. 
This has never happened, and never will. In 
fact, it is impossible for it to happen even if the 
individual capitalist had a good heart and wanted 
to do it. He would be wiped out as a capitalist 
by others with greater surplus value in their pos- 
session. | ee, 

The fight for higher wages.is a necessary one. 
It is the only wa¥ the working man can keep from 
being driven down to a pauper existence. But 
me wages are higher or lower, the piling up 
of surplus value goes on as long as industry re- 
mains in private hands, the economic crisis (with 
unemployment and the peril of war), breeds as” 
surely as a cancer grows in a diseased body. The 
fight for higher wages leads to the people's de- 


mand for the abolition of private ownership of 


industry and the establishment of Socialist democ- 
racy through socialist ownership. Nothing less 


} can solve the problem. 


~ in 


etup Masks Scheme 
To Intervene Against China 


American imperialists are now using 


strument to fight the Chinese 


of American progressives in sympathy; with the struggle of, 


the Chinese people. 7 

How Herbert Hoover used “ 
lief” to play reactionary politibe in 
the first world war is now a part of 
the historical record. of that -time. 
But compared with Hoover, United 
Service of China (USC),-a Henry 
Luce controlled “relief” agency, is 
doing a much more brazen job. 

In its widely circulated 1948-49 
appeal for “relief” to China, USC 
openly terms the appeal as “other 
lefenses.” It calls upon “farsighted” 
American citizens to “send your 
gift to USC now. 


* 


THE APPEAL takes great pains 
to explain: “We believe China: 

resents to America a_ strategic 
both for Christianity and 
for the protection of our free en- | 
terprise’ system. The investment of 
our interest and our gifts now will 
bring large returns of peace and 
world understanding. © 

As if he still is afraid that the 
American ple may not get the 
point, Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of USC, personally writes letters 
appealing to all that “American in- 
terests in China are worth pre- 
serving, and therefore, “won't you 
ACT NOW with us in building 
America’s other defenses?” 

This, notwithstanding the fact 
that the great majority of the Chi- 
nese people are not Christians and 
that there has never been such a 
thing asa Christian civilization” in 
China! 

In a statement of policy urging 
American missionary workers to 
stay on in the Liberated Areas is- 
sued last January by the United 
Board for. Christian Colleges in 
China (an afhliate of USC) of 
which Henry P. Van Dusen, the 
advocate of armed intervention for 
Chiang Kai-shek, is chairman, it 
says: 

“As the New York Times recent- 
ly declared: “What we have to do 
is to ally ourselves in China, as 
we have done elsewhere, with 
forces that make for 


eee and that in the end will 


jup sentiment for more aid to 
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“ftelief” as an in-? 


people and to split the ranks 


in | make for freedom.’ We believe no 
other agencies are more important 
to this end than the Christian Col- 
leges.” 

BUT USC is not only using “re- 
lief” for reactionary political pur- 
poses; it also takes upon itself the 
task of * ‘serving to interpret China 
to Americans... This “most impor- 
tant double program” makes USC 
not only a reactionary instrument 
against the people of China, but 
also a. reactionary propaganda 
agent in the United States to whip 


Chiang Kai-shek and to slander 
the Chinese people's liberation 
movement. 

Therefore, it surprises no one to 
find USC has bé@en conducting a 
number of meetings throughout 
the country glorifying the corrupt, 
fascist. Kuomintang regime and at- 
tacking the Chinese people. 

It p Rar be clear to everyone 
that- USC is nothing but a reac- 
tionary, interventionist outfit of the 
American imperialists. On its let- 
terhead one finds, in addition to 
Henry Luce and Van Dusen, such 
ardent advocates of open military 
and financial intervention in China 
as William Bullitt, Walter Judd, 
General Albert Wedemeyer, Gen- 
eral George Marshall, James Far- 
ley, Charles Edison and a number 
of Chinese reactionaries such as 
Lin Yu-tang and Wellington Koo. 


‘Shortly following this, the Chinese 


| here. 


However, such self-styled pro- 
gressives as Phillip Jaffe of the! 
China Aid Council, an affiliate of 
USC, are deeply corrupted by Earl 
Browders theory of “progressive 
imperialism.” They have not only | 
failed to recognize the real nature | 
of Henry Luce’s “relief” program, | 
but have fought in one form or an-| 
other all those on the board of the 
China Aid Council who believe in | 
‘he necessity of severing its ties 
with USC in order to become a 
genuine people’s relief organiza- 
‘ion to China. 


benefiical | 


These people shamelessly ration- | 


SHIPYARD MEET WINDS UP 
AMID THREATS OF SPLIT 


(Sontinued from Page 2) — 
was called to order again, before 
any report on the caucus was 
brought, organization director 
Thomas Gallegher stepped up to 
the mike and said: “I have just 
overheard in the hall that the cau- 
cus wound up with a decision that 
they'li keep the money themselves, 
and to hell with ship and they'll 
do the job themselves.” 

“To hell with them, then, and 
let’s go ahead,” shouted a ’ dele- 
gate. Rose immediately withdrew 
his compromise proposal, and the 
bridges were burnt: 

‘Whether the rail or metal groups 
actually intend to pull out was still 
not indicated definitely. Some of 
their representatives claimed there 
was no such intention. 


AMEND CONSTITUTION 


‘The forces . of president John} 


Green, anticipating a new secession 
move last night, amended the con- 
stitution, which was designed to: 
give the national office of the union 
lecal-proof control over the prop- 
erties, contracts and expenditures 
of local unions, and *barrinz seces-' 
sion or dissolution of locals, if as 
many as seven members intend to 
remain in RUMSWA. 

‘The administration made _ the 
per capita fight the principal one 


enough votes to prevent the neces- 
sary two-thirds for approval, black- 
mailed the union for two vice- 
presidencies at $7,500 a year each. 


to accept. 


The delegates departed in a sour 
and depressed mood, many feeling 
that the union which set. out to} 
become a big catch all on the basis 
of raiding left-controlled organiza- 
tions, is “going to pot.” 

Reilly, president- of Hoboken’s 


tion: “I defy anybody to show me 
one constructive thing that this 
convention did.” He added, “We: 
have in effect destroyed our union 
and tet go a barrage of denuncia- 
tion upon the “invited guests,” as 
the oppositionists were commonly 
called in the convention. 


alize their position by saying that 
the victorious march of the Chinese 


people will force Henry Luce and 
the Americn imperialists to change 
their policy on China and that by 
staying with USC they would then 
become an important bridge. be- 
tween the American. imperialists 
and the Chinese people. 


* 


OF COURSE, nothing is further 


from the truth. By staying with 
USC they have become partners 
of the new interventionist schemes 
of H Luce. By fighting against 
those 'who advocated separation 
from USC they are actually sow- 
ing confusion and splitting the pro- 
gressive ranks. Thus, these be- 
lievers of “progressive imperial- 
ism” only serve the interests of im- 
nerialism. They are no friends of 
the Chinese people. Nor are they 
really progressiv themselves. 


Madame Sun Yat-sen has with- 
drawn China Welfare Fundss rep- 
resentatives from USC in China 
and has’ for the same reason al- 
ready served notice that she will 
also no longer continue to have 
relations with China Aid Council. 


An overhead view of the "91. "he U. S. “Air ¥o orce’s  super- 
sonic fighter plane, as it: begins taxi tests at the Republic plant in 
Farmingdale, L. I. The craft is designed for very high altitude in- 
terception of bombers. . 


Want $1 More 


CLEVELAND, O.—The -brick- 
layers and iron workers of the 
AFL building trades have decided 
they will ask for a wage rate of 
$1 a day more than other crafts 
‘in the industry. | 


DEMAND F REEDOM Latha ear UNIOnS 


Liberated Areas Relief Administra- 
tion also notified China. Aid Coun- 
cil through Madame Sun that 
it has decided to take similar ac- 
tion. 

The Chinese people have made 
their stand clear. Let there be no 
confusion among friends of China 


Al Lutsky and his friends have 
organized a Daily Worker sale 
of 70 copies each day in several 
large steel plants. Those steel 
workers know what's happening 
in the trial of the “12.” Do your 
fellow-workers know? 


“Stop the : hale of Creek Unionists” Say signs carried in and of the White House. 


This deal the convention refused |, 


large Local 15, told the. conven-| 


“T say this has been a rotten | 
convention,” said delegate James | 
McGonigle of Quincy’s Local 3. | 


The general tenor has been to 
return the union to its status as. 
exclusively a shipyard organiza- 
tion and not to care if the rail 


or metal groups pull out. The, 
anger is especially strong at Dris- 
coll and Verdu, who are held re-; 
sponsible for poisoning some of 
the rail people, who are not as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the convention, deeming that a 
i raise in dues from $1.95 to $2 min- 
imum and per capita from 65c. to 
$1, is a difference between life and 
death for the bankrupt and declin- 
. ing organization. 


artful in shenanigans as they are. 


Earlier the convention reeleeted 
Green, vice-president John Grogan 
and secretary - treasurer Ross 
Blood. Only five of the old 12- 
man executive board were re- 
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Jefferson Sehool 
Spring Term 
REGISTRATION NOW GOING ON 


DAILY 2-10 P.M. 


More than 100 courses in economics, politics, 
history, philosophy, labor, science, the arts 


and children’s classes. 


Register now to get 


the class you want 
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IMPARTIAL CHAIRMAN FINDS. 


FUR. BOSSES BROKE PACT 


| An impartial chairman in a fur, 
industry dispute has ruled that the 
two-wage system is again opera- 
tive, at the same time holding that 
employers had violated their agree- 
- fnent with the Furriers Joint Coun- 
CIO. 
own by James M. Landis, arose 
from a dispute in January when 
the Council forced employers to 
end a lockout instituted because 
the union refused to accept a wage 
out. 
Landis interpreted the two-wage 
rovision of the agreement to mean 
that th the system in operation in the 
industry for 30 years before the 
war was again in operation. This 
~ Means that in the event of an ad- 
justment in wages at the beginning 


of the year, any reduction must be 

restored in June of the same year, 
to the contract... 

ecision also upheld the 


accordin 


The decision, handed. 


ip 


union ’s position that the employ- 
ers right to adjust wages. did not 
give him the right to force a work- 
er to accept the wage decreed by 


the employer, without first sub- 
mitting the dispute to the union 
and the employers’ association. 

If the union and association fail 
to agree, the dispute, according to 
the contract, then goes to arbitra- 


tion. The worker continues on the; 


job at his old wage scale in the 
meantime. 

The Landis decision also held 
that the employers who locked out 
their employes, or who arbitrarily 
announced wage cuts, had violated 
the agreement and have forfeited 


* ° . hi ; 
their right to adjust wages this! ee ee 


year. Such employers are to be 
called for arbitration on the ques- 
tion of their workers loss of time. 


'Gailmor and Steel 


Open Radio Series 

Starting (Sunday) at 4 p.m. 
William S. Gailmor and Johannes 
Steel open a 13-week radio serfes 
on WLIB (1190 KC).” 

Gailmor will be ‘heard Sundays 
at 4 and Mondays and Wednes- 
days at 7: p.m. 

Steel will’ be heard Tuesdays 


and Thursdays at 7 p.m. ' 


Sponsor-of the series is Report 
on World Affairs, of which Steel 
is editor and publisher. 


Picket Franco Envoy 


BALTIMORE (UP). — Dictator 
Franco's envoy Jose Felix Dele- 
querica was picketed by mem- 
bers of the Young Progressive 
Party of Maryland when he ar- 
rived to present a medal to Rev. 
Francis Xavier Talbot, president 
of Loyola College... Approximately 
50 pickets marched in front of the 


be presented, carrying signs and 
chanting, “Wipe the blood off that 
medal.” 


) 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and sprained backs from carrying 
those 213-pound beer kegs down 
the slippery steps of the taverns,” 
said one picket to me on his way 
to his station in front of the big 
Rhinegold Brewery on Bogart St., 
Brooklyn. 

With two men on a truck the 
terrific incidence of accidents 
would go down. : 


HIGH ACCIDENT RATE 


State Labor Compensation re- 
ports show that the accident rate 
of New York brewery workers is 
more than five .times as high as 
the average labor accident rate. 


And the beer-making accident 
rate here is two and a half times 
as high as the average accident 
rate in other brewery centers for 
a very definite reason: The speed- 
up is worse here. New York pro- 


duces 10,000,000 barrels of beer 


CITY'S BREWERIES SHUT 
TIGHT BY WALKOUT 


a year with no more than St. 
Louis uses-to turn out only 6,000,- 
000 barrels 

Beer bottling workers also told 
me of the gashed faces and blind- 


ness that comes when bottles burst 
and fly into their faces in razor- 
edged pieces when the pressure 
of the suds proves too strong. 


BUFFALO (UP)—The brewery 


business in Buffalo was at a virtual 
standstill Friday, the result of a 
walkout by three CIO Brewery 
Workers Union locals. 

Some 1,000 members of the 


union struck at midnight last night 
to enforce wage increase demands. 


Stein's brewery, which has a 
two-year contract with the union 
and which is not a member of the 
Buffalo Brewers Association, was 
unaffected. However, the walkout 
affected all wholesale distribuors. 
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MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 


AMGBASSADOR—e lenny Lamour 
ASTOR—Kneck On Any Deer 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—e e@ Outery 
BiJ0U—@Red Shoes : 
CAPITOL—Outpest in Meroece 
 ERITERION—e@Set Up ¢ 
LYSEE—@Marius; @ Fanny; 
FULTON—Jeoan ef Are 
GLOBE—Iimpact 
GOTHAM—Lady ef Buriesque 


@ Cesar 


LOEW'S STATE—eTake Me Out te the Ball Game 


LITLE CARNEGIE—@ @The Quiet One 
LITTLE CINEMET—Wandering Jew 
MAY FAIR—e@ Casablanca 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—@Hew Green Was My Valley 


MEW EUROPE—Weleome te Ireland 


NEW YORK—Lene Welf and His Lady; Sheriff of Wichita 


PALACE—@Se Dear te My Heart 
PARAMONT—Ei Pase 

PARIS—@Symphonie PASTORALE 

PARK AVENE—e e Hamlet 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—eLitie Women 
RKO PALACE—I Shet Jesse James 
1IALTO—Daughter of the West 
1ALTO—Meb Tewn: Hit the Road 

ROXY—The Fan 


BTANLEY—e@The Wench; gelvan the Torrible 


STRAND—<Kies in the Dark 

iCTORIA—Jean of Are . 

ORLD—@ elast Stop | 
TH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—Fear Ne Evil 
TH 8ST PLAYHOSE—@Meonsieur Vincent 


East Side ~ 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—One Sunday Afternoon: or 
ARCADIA—Sat.: Die Fiedermaus; Golden Earrings. 
@ @Naneck of the North 


@tlove on the Dole; 


ART—e@ Pygmalion 


EVERLY—Night at the Opera; Last Days of Pompell 
Crane, 


OHARLES—Sat.: Killer MeCoy; Strange Mrs. 
. @letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
iTY¥—Day of Wrath; Revenge 

@RACIE SQUARE—Sat.: 


lew Thirteen 
@RAMERCY PARK CINEMA—Sat.: 
Wives. Sun.: Miss Tatloeks Millions 


IRVING PALACE—Admiral Nakimeff; The Itdiet 
Hitis of Home 


ake ef Red Witeh: Hills of Home 
OEW'S 42ND ST.—Sat.: The Bribe; Kissing Bandit. Sun.: 


LOEW'S CANAL—Wake the Red Witch; 


OEW’S COMMODORE— 


Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms Deep 
LOEW'S 72ND ST.—Kissing Bandit 


—_ LEXINGTON—Wake of Red Witch: Hillis ef Home 
S&TH ST.—Sat : Sixteen Fathems Deep. 


Ew’s 


Kissing Bribe. 


Bandit; 


6 
ara carnaee-Swene of Red Witch; Hills of Home 


ORMANDIE—Sealed Verdict 
LAZA—Enchantment 
KO JEFFERSON—Sat.: 


Deep. Sua.: @tletter 


Enchantment: 
te Three Wives; 
KO PROCTORS 86TH ST.—One Sunday 
Whiplash 

UTTON—e@ Quartet 

RANSLUX 6OTH—Young Mr Pitt 


RANSLUX 72ND ST.—elLetter te Three Wives 
Voyage 
16 Fathoms Deep 
} Colorade: 
Arrow. Sun.: Te Be or Not te Be: Devil te Pay 


Sun.: 


RANSLUX MONROE—Sat.: @ @Lloeng 
@ Stagecoach. mad Room Service: 


° 
TRANSLUX COLON Man from 


RIBUNE—Man from Colorade; Black Arrow 
UDOR—Sat.: @Golden Boy; Sabotour 
| Headin’ for Heaven 
YORK—Sat.: Johnny Angel; 
Man from Celerade; Black Arrow 


TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Four Steps In the Clouds 
TH ST.—Set.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martin. 


Swea.: Aeeused; Countess of Monte Criste 
roan ST.—Sabeteur 
H 


5TH ST. TRANSLUX—e@South Riding 


Q5TN ST. TRANSLUX—Eternally Yours 
eer ST. GRANDE—Last Days ef Pompell; She 


West Side 


“ALDEN—Sat.: Night Seng: There Gees My Heart. Sun.: 


Berlin Express; The Seutherrer 


- ARDEN—Miss Taticcks Millions: Night Has Thousand Eyes 


POLLO—Man of Evil; Woman of Evil 
ELMONT—Revancha 
 BEACON—Lest One; @ Holiday 
BRYANT—Iimperfect Lady: 
CARLTON—Feree of Evil; Southern Yankee 
COLUMBIA—Sat.: @ Adventures ef Don Juan: 
Sun.: Aceused: Countess of Mente Criste 


Thirteen Rue Madeleine; 
man After Dark. Sur.: @Letter te Three Wives; Bunga- 


@Letter te Three 


Sixteen Fathome 
| Bungalow 
KO PROCTORS 58TH ST.—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 


Allies a Gontlomaa. 


ST. PLAYHOUSE—elLetter te Three Wives 


NEMO—One Sunday Afternoon; 
MIDTOWN—Man of Evil; 


RKO COLONIAL—One 


Whiplash 

Sidewalks of Lendon 
RIVERSIDE—One Sunday Afterneen; Whiplash 
RIVIERA—Aceused; Countess of Monte 
RKO NEW 23RD ST.—One Sunday Afterneen; 
Sunday Afternoon: Whiplash 


Bungalow 
TERMINAL—Sat.: 
Sun.: 
TIVOLI—Aceused ; 


Criste 
Whiplash 


RKO SIST ST.—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 


SAVOY—Sat.: @e@lenny Lamour; 
The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 


SELWYN—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
Burma Victory 
Oye 
ideal Husbend 
STODDARD—Aceused: Countess of Mente 
Heights; 
Baokstreets 
TERRACE—Sat.: Accused: Night Time in Nevada. 
@eleng Voyage 
TIMES SQUARE—Returan of Wildfire: 
TIVOLI—Sat.: Enchantment: Sixteen 
of Monte Criste 
TOWN—Sat.: Man from Celorade; Biack Arrow. 


SQUIRE—@ True. Glery; 
STUDIO 65—Que Dies 
SCHUYLER—Read House; 


Perdene: 
SYMPHON Y—e Wuthering 
THALIA—@Tragie Huat; 


@ @ Stagecoach ; 


Accused; Countess 


Face; Dark Cerner 
YORKTOWN—Sidewatks of Lenden: 


WAVERLY—@Adventures of Don Juan; 
STH ST. PLAYHOSE—Enchantment 


77TH ST.—Enchantment 


Gay tnatruders. Sua.? 


LINCOLN—Sat.: Woman Chases Man; Shorts. 
Hellew Triumph 

Man frem Colerade; Black Arrow. Swa.: 
of Doan Juan; 
Pit; 


Crown Heights 


CARROLL—eLetter te Three Wives; 
Every Girl 
Werds and Music; 


and Musie; 
NATIONAL—Sat.: 

@ Adventures 
SAV 0—e @ Snake 


Este Cancion 


Criste 
Spectre of the 
of Paris 


Sua.: crown—Sat : 


Renegade of Senora 
Fathoms Deep. Sun : 
Sua.: Doll 

ROGERS—Sat.: 


Man of Evil istand. Sun.: 


Washington Heights 


AUDUBON—Heneymoon: Claudia and David 
@ Adventures of Don Juan; 
Second Chance 

Countess of Mente Criste 


ALPINE—Sat.: 

Sun.: Forever Amber; 
DORSET—Aeceused; 
DALE—The Bribe; Kissing Bandit 
EMPRESS—Sat.: Blaze of Noon: 

@Adventures of Don Juan; 
G@EM—International Lady: My Sen 


ALPINE—@dAdventures of Don Juan; 
LANE—<Aceused; Countess ef Monte 
INWOOD—Wake ef Red Witch; 


LOEW’S 


Sua.: Loew's DYCKMAN—Enchantment: 


Gentie- im 
<i 
Harlem 


ROOSEVELT—Enchantment: Sixteen 


~ BRONX 


ASCOT—@ @Sympheony of Life: 
ALLERTON—Man from Colorado: 
BEACH—Sat.: 
BEDFORD—e Man a on 
CIRCLE—Sat.: Forever 

Dear 


eLetter te 
EARL—Enehantment; 
FENWAY—Sat.: 
Musie; Hellow Triumph 
FREEMAN—Seat. : 


Three Wives; 
13 


Afternoon; 


@LOBE—Sat.: The Bowery; Sun 
in the Meantime Darling; 
LIDO—Sat.: @Tragie Hunt; 
Nicholas Nieckelby; Magie Bow 
LOEW'S AMERICAN—The Bribe; 


LOEW'S BOSTON ROAD—Sat.: 


Biack 


Aceused; . LOEW’S 167TH ST.—The Bribe; 


Sun.: 
MOSHOLU—Thée Bribe: 


Follow the Fleet; 


RKO - CHESTER—One Sunday 


. Geed Sam; Bodyguard 
‘SQUARE—6at. : :° Man from 
Enchantment; Sixteen Fathoms 


Bad Mer. Sua.: 
VALENTIAN E—Enchantment: 


Fiesta; Start Cheering 


Imperfect Lady. 
F laxy 


LOEW’S 175TH ST.—Wake of Red Witch: Hills of Home 
LOEW’S RIi0—Wake of the Red Witch: Hills of. Home . 

RKO COLISEUM—One Sunday Afternoon: 
- RKO HAMILTON—One Sunday Afternoon: Whiplash 
RKO MARBLE WILL—One Sundey Afternoon: 
UPTOWN—Enshentmont; Sixteen Fathems Deep 


ODEON—The Accused Countess of Monte Criste 
RENAISSANCE—The Aceused Countess ef Monte 


@ Murderers Among 
Biack Arrow 
@Se Dear te My Heart. 
Black Arrow 
Amber; Second Chance. 
te My Heart; Station Weet 
CONCOURSE—@ Paleface; Sealed VerdietH te ET ETHRA 
DE LUXE—Sat.: Till the Clouds Rell By: Gunfighters. 
Bungalow Thirteen 
Sixteen Fathoms Deep 

Read te the Big Heuse. 


Werds and Musie: Heollew Triumph. 
@Adventures of Den Juan; Flaxy Martin 

Valley Serenade. 
Invisible 
Backstreets 


Kissing Bandit 
@ Letter 
Bungalow Thirteen. Sun : Man from Colorado: 
Kissing Bandit 
LOEW'S PARADISE—Whispering Smith: My Own True Leve 
LOEW’S POST ROAD—tThe Bribe: 
Kissing Bandit 
NEW RITZ—Sat.: Invisible Ray; Invisible Woman. 
Hangmen Ase Die 
RKO CASTLE HILL—One Sunday 
Afternoon; 
RKO FORDHAM—One Sunday Afternoon: Whipiash 
PARK PLAZA—One Sunday Afternoon; Whiplash 
ROSEDALE—Sat.: Man from Coorade; Black Arrow. 


Colerade: 
TUXEDO—One Sunday Afternoon: Whiplash 
UNIVERSITY—Sat.: You Were Meant for Me: Return ef the 
@Cali Northside 77; Parden My Sareng 
Sixteen Fathems Deep 
ZENITH—Sat.: High Barbaree; Merten of the Movies. 


TOR—Octeber Man; 
Flaxy Martina. “es . we" 


Sun.: 
Martin 
My Son 
Flaxy Martin 
Criste 


COLLEG E—Sat.: 


ELM—Sat.: 


Hille ef Home 
Sixteen Fathoms Deep 


RANADA—eLetter te 

JEWEL—Sat.: 
The Other Love; 

KENT—Sat. ; 
island. 


Whiplash 


Whiplash ian a 


LEADER—Accused ; 
LIND EN—Aeccused ; 


Criste 


Fathoms Deep 


PARKS!IDE—Iinterlude: 
PATiIO—@Letter te 


QUENTIN—Sat.: 
tures of Deon 


Us 


Sun : Station West 


TRAY MORE—Sat.: 


Sun.: Thunderhoof : 


VOGU E—Interlude: 
Sun.: Werds and 


Sun.: 
Woman » 
of Paris. Sun.: 


of Home 


SHEEPSH EAD—Sat. : 


Three Wives; 
Black Arrow 


te 
@Lleng is the 
Kissing Bandit 

Sun. 
Afterneen: Whiplash 

Whiplash 

Sun.? 


Black Arrew. Sua.? 


STRAND—@Red Pony: 
ST GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: @letter te Three Wives: 
13. Sun.;: 
@ Letter 
@ @ Stagecoach ; 

Desperate 


CONG RESS—Enchaatment; 
LOEW'S KAMEO—Wake of the Red Witch; Hills of Home 
LOEW'S WARWICK—The Bribe; 
LOEW'S WARWIC—e Letter 
Every Giri 
Werds and Musie; Heliow Triumph 
RKO REPUBLIC—e @ Snake 
STADIUM—Gypsy Wildeat; 


ALBEMARLE—Accused;: Countess of Meate 
Take My Life 
AVALON—Aceused; Countess 
AVENUE D—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknown Island 
AVENUE U—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknown Island 
BEVERLY—elLetter te Three Wives; 
CLARIDGE—eLetter te Three Wives; 
Man from Colerade; 
@ Adventures of Don Juan; 
Aecused; Countess ef Monte Criste. 

ter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 
FARBAG UT—Aceused; Countess 
FLATBUSH—Heme in Oklahoma; 
Three Wives; 
Matinee Seandal; 
They Won't Believe 
Every Girl 
Ferce eof Evil: 
KINSWAY—e@ @eSnake Pit; 
LOEW’S KINGS—Wake ef the Red Witch: 
Countess of Monte 
Countess of Mente 
AIDWOOD—@e @eSnake Pit; 
MAYFAIR—e@eLetter te 
| MARINE—@ @Snake Pit: 
; | NOSTRAND—elLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 


Three Wives 
Sefia; 
Juan; 
RKO KENMORE—@e @Snake Pit: 
RIALTO—@Letter- te Three Wives: BungalewThirteen 
RUGBY—Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown Island 
Kidnapped; Strange Mrs. 
Spook Dusters 
TRIANGLE—Words and Musie: 
@@Alexander Nevsky 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA—@lLetter te Three Wives; 
LOEW’S CONEY ISLAND—Wake of the Red Witch; Hills 


RKO TILYOU—@ @ Snake Pit: 
Man from Ceolorade; 

Sun.: @Letter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
SURF—elLetter te Three Wives; 
TUXEDO—Sat.: Man from Coleradeo: 
Read; Yiddle with His Fiddle 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—Sat.: Eternally Yours; Gua Fighters. Sua.: Be- 
hind Leeked Doers; Pride of the Bowery 

LOEW'S ORIENTAL—Wake of Red Witch; Hills of Home 

LOEW’S BORO PARK—@ eSnake Pit; Variety Time 

LOEW’S 46TH ST.—Wake of the Red Witch; Hills of Home 

MARBORO—@eSnake Pit; 

WALKER—@ @Snake Pit; 


Bay Ridge 


BERKSHIRE—Man from Colerade; Black Arrow 

CENTER—Gat.: Out ef the Past; Scared te Death. Sin.? 
‘Trall Street; Devit Thumbs a Ride 

COLISEUM—@ Lotter te 

ELECTRA—Sat : Each Dawn ! -Die; Eyes of Texas. Sun.: 
Moss Rese; ‘Rebin Meod of El Derade 

HARBOR—g@ Letter te Three 

NEW FORTWAY—oLetter te Three Wives; Bungaiow i8 


M oonrise 


Criste 
13. 


Aceused; Countess of Monte 
te Three Wives; Bungalow 
@e@long Veyage Home 
Trail 


Bedford 


Suan.: Words 


Fiaxy Martin 


Variety Time 


Bungalow Thirteen 
Should Be Married; Unknewn 
Hellew Triumph 
Sixteen Fathems Deep 

Kissing Bandit 
Three Wives; Bungalow i$ 
Married; Unknown 


te 
Should Be 


Variety Time 
Monahans 


Pit; 
Merry 


Flatbush 


Criste 


eof Monte Criste 


Bungalow Thirteen 
Bungalow Thirteen 
Black Arrow. Swun.? 
Flaxy . Martin 

Sun.: @let- 


ef Monte Criste 

Heart of New York 
‘Bungalow Thirteen 
Merrily We Live. Sun. : 
MMe 
Sheuld Be Married; 
Southern Yankee 


Variety Time 


Unknown Sun.: 


Hills of Home 
Criste 

Criste 

Variety Time 

Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 
Variety Time 


Alexander Nevsky 
Miraculous Journey. Sun: @Adven- 


Flaxy Martin 
Variet Time 


Crane, Sun.: 


Hollow .A?rlumph 


Bungalew Thirteen 
Variety Time 
Black Arrew. 


Bungalow Thirteen 


Black Arrow. Sun.? 


teen. 


Variety Time 
Variety Time 


Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen” 


Wives; Bungalew Thirtees 


GEM—Sat.: 
Surdewn in Senta Fe 
PARK—Sat.: 
The Bribe: Kissizg Bandit 
RKO COLUMBIA—The 
RKO STRAND—@eSnake Pit; 


ASTORIA—@ @Snake Pit: 
BROADWAY—e Letter 
GRAND—eLetter te Three Wives: 
LOEW’S TRIBORO—Wake 
STEINWAY—Sat : 
Sofia; 
STRAND—Accused; Twe 


BAYS!IDE—Sat.: 
BELLAIRE—Sat.: 
teen. Sun.: 
COLLEG E—Sat.: 
eLetter te 
CORONA—e@ Letter 
LOEW'S PLAZA—The Bribe: 
VICTOR Y—Sat.: 
te Three Wives; 


LOEW'S PROSPECT—Thre Bribe: 
MAY FAIR—Sat.: Werds and Musit: 
@Adventures of Don Juan; 
ROOSEVELT—Sat.: 
Man from Colorade; 
RKO KEITHS—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
RKO KEITHS—e eSnake Pit: 
TOW N—Sat : 
Reservations; 
UTOf1A—Sat. : 
@ Paleface: 


FOREST HILLS—@Man from Colorado: 
INWOOD—Sat. : 
@Adveatures of Don Juan; 
MIDWAY—@ @Snake Pit: 
TRYLON—Sat.: 
Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Behind Leecked Doers 


- 


AUSTIN—Sat.: 
@ Adventures of Don Juan: 
ARION—Sat. : 
Island. 
CAMBR1A—Sat. : 
@ Letter 
CARLTON—Sat.: 
@ Adventures ef Den Juan: 
CASI NO—Sat.: 
Island. 
COMMUNITY—The Bribe; 
CROSSBAY—Man from Colorado: 
DRAKE—Sat.: 
Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown Island 
GARDEN—Sat.: @Letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirtees. 
Sue : Man from Colerade; 
JAMAICA—Sat.: 


KEITHS—@o @ Snake Pit: 
LAU RELTON—Sat. : 
Thirteen. Sun.: 
LITTLE NECK—Sat.: 
Thirteen. 
LINDEN—Sat. : 
e@etletter te Three Wives: 
LOEW'S VALENCIA—Whispering Smith: My Own True Love 
LOEW’S HILLSIDE—The Bribe; 
= LOEW'S WILLARD—The Bribe; 
LEFFERTS—The Bribe: 
MERRICK—@ @ Snake 
MAIN 8ST. 
Triumph. 
OASIS—e@lLetter te Three Wives; Bungalew Thirteen 
UEENS—@ @Snake Pit: Variety Time 
RKO ALDEN—Sat.: 


The Rockaways 


Jehnay Angel: Gerontme. Sun.: Pert Said: 


Enchantment; Sixteen Fathems Deep. Sun. ? 


Kissing Bandit 
Variety Time 


Williamsburg 


Bribe; 


ALBA—eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirten 
COMMODORE—Countess of Monte 
KISMET—@Adventures of Don Juan; 


Criste: The Accused 
Fiaxy Martin 


Brownsville 


BILTMORE—@eLetter te Three Wives: Bungalew Thirteen 
HOP KINSON—Sat.: 

Sus.: The Taras Family: Street of Shadows 
‘SUPREME—Enchantment; 
SUTTER—Sat.: 


Gelden Slippers; Mary of Seotiand. 


Sixteen Fathems Deeg 
@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 


QUEENS— Astoria 


Variety Time 

Three Wives; Busgalow Thirteom 
Bungalow Thirteea 

of Red Witch; Hills of Home 
Trail te Laredo; Rose of Santa Rosa. 
Miraculous Journey 

Blendes and a Redhead 


Bayside 
@Letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirteen 
@ Letter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thir- 
Man from Celorade; Black Arrew 
Man from Colorade; Black Arrow. Sua.3 
Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
Kissing Bandit 
Sun.: @Loetter 


te 


@ Paleface: Sealed Verdict. 
Bungalow Thirtees 


Flushing 

Kissing Bandit 

Holiow Triumph. 
Flaxy Martin 
@ Letter te Three Wives; 
Black Arrow 


Suan.: 


Bungalow 1[8. 


Bariety Time 


Threat. Without 


Thunderheof; Triple Sun.: 
Brewsters Millions 
@Se Dear te My Heart: Stetieon West. 


Sealed Verdict 
Forest Hills 


Biack Arrew 
and Music; Hollow Triumph. Suan.: 
Flaxy Martin 

Variety Time 

Hellow Triumph. Sua.: 


Words 


Words and Musie: 


Jamaica 


Words and Music: Hellow Triumph. 
Flaxy Martin 
Every Girl Should Be Married: Unknown 
Sun.: Words and Music: Hellow Triumph 
Man from Colerade;: Black Arrow. 
Three Wives; Bungalow Thirteen 
Force of Evil; Southern Yankee. 
Flaxy Martina 

Every Girl Should Be Married: Unkacewa 
@ Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Martia 
Kissing Bandit 

Black Arrow 
Hollow Triumph. 


Sun.? 


Sua.3 


te 
Sua.2 


Words and Music; Sua 3 


Blaek Arrow 
te Three Wives; 
Miraculeus Journey 
Variety Time 
@Lletter to Three Wives: Bungalow - 
Man frem Colerade; Black Arrow 
eLetter te Three Wives; Bungalow 
Words and Music; Heliow Triumph 
Colerade; Black -Arrew. Sun.3 
Bungalow Thirteen 


@ Letter Bunagalew Thir- 


Sun.: Sofia: 


Sun.: 
Man from 


Kissing Baadit 

Kissing Baadit 

Kissing Bandit 

Variety Time 

Werds and Musie;” 4 odtow 
Seuthern Yankeo 


Pit; 
PLAYHOUSE—Seat. : 
Sun.: Feree of Evil; 


Enchantment; Sixteen Fathems Deeg. 


Easy Come Easy Ge 
Second Chance. 


ELMAR—tLas Viejes Semeos Asi; Resas de fast Nieves 


DISON—Eternally Yours; if Winter Comes 


ELGIN—Gat.: Frontier Bad Men; Waterfront at Midalght. 


“Sun.: Fiesta; The Web 


@REENWICH—Sat.: @Adventures of Don Juan; Fiaxy Mar- 


tie. Sua.: @late George Apley; @ Boomerang 


Apreewis—Kid from 


iC--Wake of the Red Witeh; Hille of Home 


pho aehhag gh omditins ne of the Red Witeh; Hills of Home 


ea arte ene 


ian wee 


mee LOEW'S ALPINE—Wake of Red Witch; Hills of Home 
BROOKLYN—Dovnton LOEW’S BAY RIDGE—The Bribe: Kissing pena 
BELL CINEMA—Sat.: Miss Tatiocks Millions; Night Has a" ARK—Acewsed; Countess of Monte Cristo 
a Thousand Eyes. Sun.: Every Girl Sheuld Be- Married; RKO SHORE ROAD—@ @8tagercach; @Long Voyage Home 
Unknown island RKO DYKER—@Snake Pi;: Variety Time 
CARLETON—@ @Snake Pit: Varisty Time RITZ—e@ Cotter te Three Wives: Bungalow Thirten 
FOX—He Walked By Night; Crime Doeters Diary STANLEY—Sat.: Every Girl Should Be Married; 


LoEw’s METROPOLITAN—Caugh; © oPaisan Sus.; Forever Amber; Second Chance 
ineident 
Ridgewood—Bushwick ~* 


LoEw’s MELBA—Wake of the Red Witch: Hills of Home 
MAJESTIC—Prisener of Japan; Bombs Over Burma EMPIRE—Sat.: Werds and Musie: Hollew Triumph. Sun.1 
MOMART—Daisy Invisible Ray; Invisible Weman 
LOEW'S GATES—Weke of the Red Witch: Hille of Home 
RKO BUSH WICK—@ @Saeke Pit: Variety Time 
RK@. MADISON—@ args Pit; Variety Time 
apuaiwe Acpysed: © 
iVOLI—Sat.: San Frenetoee; 
Pardon My Sereng; Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 


Utah. 


¢ Belle Starrs Daughter 


Ti 
PROSPECT e © Snake: 5 cet Flas 
SANDERS—Wake 7 the Red ‘wan Hille of Heme 


we noni *hne ehet Wane a 


Sun.: Wings ever Menolulu; Magnificent Brute 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Sat.: Every Giri Sheuld Be 
Married; Unknewn Iciand, Sun.: Men from Coteradeg 
Black “Arrow 
ROOSEVELT—@Adventures of Den Juan; a * 
SAVOY—Gat.: My Wild trish Rese; Pa 
Three Little Girlie ig Biwe; Lady ae 
ST. ALBANS—Sat.: @letter te Three Wives; Saaqaiow 
Thirteen. Sus.: Man from Ceolerade; Biesk Arrow 


Woodside 


SLISS—@Man from Colerade; Bleck Arrew 

CENTER—Set.: Crusades; Strange Journey. Sua.t 5 ee 
Fury; Ceast Guard 

43RD ST.—oletter te Three Wives; Bungalow Thirtess . 

HOBART—Sat.: Words and Music; Hellew Triumph, ; Sua.s 


Every: adie. 1 ie :. Veknewn lelpad , 
SUMNYSIDE—@ @Saake Fits Veriety Time 
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ALD AAC ery Ty 
_RADIO PRO RAMS fee ie. RE “How One TV Film: 
SATURDAY. * |’ 5 6 eo aaa : ny ueciaton, Be Company Operates 


31: si aeatiils aa Ed ‘MeConnell (Saturday, April 2) Bae a — ag SE By Aline Mosby | dead. The yarns are in pase 
| Bee os . WNEW—Piano Rhepsody jdomain and all for free. | 

Wiz What's My Name 1 PM. i ante n aggy A HOLLYWOOD (UP). — Every- 

r Miss hid . wast hi 

“AFTERNOON 4 15—Opera: Teo . i , —— : t w in Holly yee pt sre NEXT IT RENTED five layish 

a | 8:05-W , vision 

12:00-WNBC—Mews. Charles F. McCarthy. WNBC Sebald tien Cee een ieut tied the neueiio Sikeme sets built for “Joan, of Arc,” 

pa i ea re - 6:15—CBS Views the Press. WMCA—American Panorama kj just q Fact 3 | $8,000,000 ‘ditty that took — 
wNYO—Miédsy "Bympheny WCBS Le eying ete a a Rac: ~g vies | Years to make and’ had a cast of 
Md mover Plone. 1 they ‘make “B™ mo coniealll For a Guy De Maupas- 


, _WEBS—Theatre of Today 9:00—Hit Parade. WNBC .- WNEW—Rews; Piano Rhapsody RY 
inet team | : Bei 80. WOR | 9:00-WNBC_NBC Theatre > ee pow sation ¢ — sant classic today ,the pamere, 
- '42:30-WOR—News; The Answer Man, . | 9:00—Life Begins at 50. ¥ WMCA—News; Composers Notebook) A whole new industry has) a ate. of 
1 eae Costield Sinton | | a a [popped up to grind the things out toto hopped eal ng 
meremmecicermen | | SOP eae Woct ANstime Bedot | weer wate ig the Bet ove chaaio Toad 4p etme bo fast the scipt ght bam 
wot n ec | : 
WJZ—Home Gardener Be ball Game. WCBS-TV WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy pots pa oe py os cute Lide to keep up ° ‘with ‘em. 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood © 8:00—Saturday Night Jamboree. WQxR—News P ''- The minute they leave the: first 


Se ~~ 3s 9:08-wQXR—Sunaay Evening Concert |to TV quickies. Jerry F airbanks, 

ERR gr oy “om ‘World Affairs a 9: :15-WJZ—Louelle Parsons show » oe Valee and Imppro Films are te r e Fo ed <> hme 
 -wyz—Patt B chael Young anand . 

fea ayy . (Sunday, April $ 9:30-WNBO—Familiar Music Album wmpPine ye ‘ oy egaunts eis directors office; and the actors, 


Saco | 
: ial Detective | 12:00 M-—Invitation to Learning. WOR—Jimmy Fidler notable for skyscraper paychecks, 


ere eds eee WCBS - ee tee terccen BUT THE COMPANY that's! york for $55.a day. 


_ Merriwell WNEW—N - Music ¥ Want cutting sO many comers it has big 
WBS Handy Men re ceccey | 1t1S-Elmo Roper. wens aS ee ee mogul gasping is Grant:| April Specie 
WHYC—Brooklyn Museum 1:30—Author Meets the Critic. |30:00-wNBC—Take It or Leave It = =| Realm Films 
ard Talk ae : | — , 
ae WOR—Pamily ‘Theatre WNBC WMG Sioa miary | This company turns out a com-| THE GOURMET 


fener __ | 2:80—University Theatre. WNBC| = WCBS—Life with Luigi . {plete 26-minute TV movie, with) by PICASSO 


ein Peaprias Pawesttes WEVD—Forum period costumes and sets, in two| Litho: — 
Regularly 2 


=. 2:45-WNBC—Public. Affairs —~ | 2:30—You Are There. WCBS oie aa ge ot ‘Bong days for $8,500. 
 — sraeneny | 3:00—-N. Y. Philharmonic Sym-|, 59 wxpc—who Said That? First, it abolished ‘super-colossal| ew. 4@% } 
| WOR—Proudly We Rail phony. WCBS p eindinemagendtion Log : Sums a movie company pays for a neon AOULWITZ 
gh ge veers 3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR hoo ag nml ig story. Grant-Realm is _ filming /|Sleeping Beauty | ic aa 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 4:00—Wm. S. Gailmor. WLIB WMCA~—Algernon . Black classic stories whose authors, like| By —VERMEER ow He 


; . . 10 Reproductions 
$:30-WOR—The Clock | WEVD—Eddie Duchin Show | Mark Twain and Bret Harte, are |79#*6% color repre. | 11 ee alts 


WCBS—Cross Section, U.8.A. e 4:00—Quiz Kids WNBCG WQXR—Pop Concert Portfolie $410 


WQxR—Music of Our Time = 
4:00-WNBC—Charlie Spivak Orchestra 4:35—Living, 1949 ‘ os" OOOO OCOOOOCOOOHOSOOOSEEEO 


WNYC-Jass Concert 6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. | American Jewish AN EXHIBITION OF 
DRAWINGS AND WOOD 


WQXR-News; Symphenic Matinee WNYC 3 Writers to 
CARVINGS by 


| 4:30-WOR—Three’s. A Crowd } : ‘ 
WCBS—Variety — g |. 6:30—Ozzie and Harriet. WCBS Honor Soviet Actor 
“Chips” 
ips 


7:00—Jack Benny show. WCBS The: American Committee of 
APRIL 1-MAY 13 


Limited offer! Mail or phone order today! 
Large selection ef Art Beoks, Domestic and French 


TRIBUNE “ui.” 


100 W. 42 (Sub. Areade Downstairs). Wis. 7-4808 
Ask for 232 page illustrated eagee 


—_— we 


———" 


Wiz_—Popular ane vidal a “gg poe A ae ee Jewish Writers, Artists and Scien- 
es 
WQKR—News: ; howee omer 9:00—NBC Theatre. WNBC tists, of which Albert Einstein is 


| : :15- WBG— Wormwood Jronauts | 9:00—Electrie Theatre. WCBS. honorary president, will pay trib- 


_ WOR—True or False. ‘ ute to the memory. of the late 
| WOXR—Cocktail Time 9:20—Our Miss Brooks. JZ WCBS Michoels at a Memorial Meeting 


EVENING ory. to be held this Saturday evening 
7: 30—Paul and Grace Mathias, April 2d, at 8:00 p.m., at the New 


. . . School, 66 West 12 Street. 
WQXR—News; Music to Remember WNBT 


6:30-WNBO—Opera 7:30—Television ~ Players. WIJZ- Professor Michoels, who died 


WCBS—OBS Views the Press il last year, is generally acknowledg- 
man. 8:30—Author Meets the Critics.|ed the greatest Yiddish actor-di- 


WCBS—Spike Jones Show ~  WNBT rector of the USSR. Michoels, who 
Pp ar Hour | §:00—Television " Playhouse. visited the United States in 1943, 


‘WQXR—News; Music WNBT as the head of the first official del- 
5:00-WHEe-—vic. Damoar, Rouge mi y\egation from the USSR to the US, 
WOR—H, R. Enickerbocker a divertor’ EE tes 
WJZ—-To Be Announced WJ7—National Vespers was producer and director o seeenoessousnes ) 
WORM Opera neernts = erga 9 by 9 peel A Jewish State Theatre m Moscow. ea. teen tnt a : ae ae 
Bae wM . Raymond Wals rum j : ——— ) | : | 
1:45-WOR—Answer Man WLIB—Melodv Playhouse His production of Shakespeare's 


- 8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 2:00-WOR—The Deems Taylor Concert |“R:.1..: 2 : ~ : mea — 
WOR—Life Begins at Eighty -" ‘WCBS—Longines Symphonette Richard Til” is regarded as the) "EXCELLENT! A Social “a ke itis isos 
bo a py Sree Hal WNBC—Here’s to the Family . most imaginative production ex- ‘ , 
_ Sees P= te. W5z-—Week around the World |perienced, regardless of language.| J os OPEN CITY ‘and er and even more pe | 
8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences _ WQXR—News Ray Lev, noted pianist, J. Edward | am ce ive! Perce | 
Wiz—Pat Novak zASwits Harriet Jonsson toterviews {Bromberg, featured player in the 
WQEkR—New York Times News | 2:30-wNBC—NBC | University Theatre Clifford Odet’: S play “The Big 


9:00-WNBO—Hit Parade chr fates Knife”, Bertha Gersten, famed 


WOR—Theatre of the ‘Air |. ‘WOBS—yYou Are There actress of: the Yiddish stage, and 


. WIJZ-—Little Herman — WQxXR—Americana 
WCBS—Gangbusters 2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician the Philharmonic Peoples’ Chorus 


-_ WQXR—News; Music 3:00-WOR—Great Voices will provide an appropriate .pro- . hd beef P PLavuoust : 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Caneva Show WJZ—Harrison Woods il Sneek bic F Alt ' sa 7 AVENE: 6" AVE Complete English Tey 
_ .  -_ WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic gram. oOpeakers a er ope 743980 A Crest Files Release 
PD mye A ogee A Co Kahn, author of the “Great Con- 
» WQXR—News: Record Album  g- 18-WJZ—Betty Clark. Renee spiracy x, Paul N ovick, editor of 


10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 3:30-WNB , . ; theit” ) ; 
WOR—Theatre of the Air m ee ae Seay ithe “Morning Freiheit”, and Louis Ss 


WJZ—Treasury Band Show _|Levine, past grand master of the “A SUPER MOVIE—MAGNIFICENT PAGEANTRY.”’ "Life 


° van 
WNYC—Municipal ‘Concert Rell " gy fo ender g es Order Brith Shalom, and ©x- ce en EXCLUSIVE 
WQXR—News; On Wings of Song Tt iintuee ~ of” aanevion _|chairman of. the Jewish Council of | — ia v9 : Sergei Eisenstein’s 


 WQER—Po ona | WLIB—William 8. Gailmor ttussian War Relief. Joseph Brainin ; masterpiece 

P | WMCA—Light Popular Musie h x | ay Vv 
: WOXR—News chairman of this Writers’ Commit- ; , | AN . 
SUNDAY 4:30-WNBO—Jane Pickens Show tee will preside. : | ‘The TERRIBLE” 


WOR—True Detective Mysteries sic by Prokefi 
AFTERNOON | WJZ—Milton Cross Opera Album Pe es 


rr} 15-W3Z—Foreign po — idwec-titis 2°" Jeawhe Madeleine G ‘maa \ Sa “ ae 
gn. r :35- ving ealrhe eleine eorge ar ? _—: | | 
WNEW—Vaudeyille Jan't | Dead 4:55-WNYO—News CRAIN CARROLL SANDERS GREENE HELD OVER! it IG WEEK: | camellia Snueana ane we AYE. + 
WMGM—Bing osby co :00-WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
_12:30-WNBC—Eterna] Light WOR—The Shadow “THE FAN” “TOMORROW'S A WONDERFUL DAY,” first full- length 
WMCA—News Bulletins WJZ—Curt Massey Show 20th Century - Fox Picture film made in Israel; also “TEVYA 
WOR—News—Melyin Elliott _ WCBS—Wittnauer Chorallers om vatiety stage—GINNY SIMMS, others nee 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse WQxR—News; Record Reviews- } On Ice Stage—“The MERRY WwIDOW’”’ 


WCBS—Peoples Platform -18- . | 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney with Joan HYLDOFT - Arnold SHODA 


5:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash ith Ave. & 
WNEW-Ne Rec i 
WQER—_Record =e * _— WCBS—Broadway Is My Beat R O X Y 50th St. -; 


123:45-WOR—Rendezvous with Ross WJZ—Quiet Please 


WMCA—Jerry Baker WNBC—Harvest of Stars 3 

WQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies : ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
1:00-WNBC—America United EVENING oi" 126 EAST iath STREET 

WOR—William : - 6:0@WNBC—Catholic Hour by WANDA JAKUBOWSKA 


TODAY AND TOMORROW . . aa 
won ey, Rogers sw Dena Megnn” Dain Maton = WORLD, 49ST. sere 22 
weer S euet, Volk: Genie ONE SUNDAY AFTE OON ai om * Doors Open 10:30 A.A. 


WNYO—Music for the connoisseur WCBS—Hour of Stars (color) 
WMGM—Four Star Review WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival _ Dane Clark - Alexis Smith 
Set cee tan sons non. MCA , ‘ga “BEST PICTURE OF THE YEAR!” | 372 
WQxXR—New York Times News; WMCA—My Best Records : —¥, &. Sewmanes Gee 

Midday Symphony WQxXR—News : . | : 


1:05-WQXR—Midéay Symphony 6:08-WQXR—String Quartet | TOM’W to WED. b. 2 : . 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper €:15-WJZ—Don Gardner ee ee JA ioe 3 , 

WJZ—Edward weeks, Comment 6:30-WNBC—Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis a. | . 

WLIB—Esteile rnberger WOR—Nick Carter | Sai cade N THOMPSON 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics WCBS—Escape e . ra DONALD Bet. Oth & 7th AVE. 
ip tina ‘2 Gitte CARNEGIE + W. ars Cont. trom 12:45 P.M. 

—AVEe a a ae 


| 6:45-WNYC—Weather - Report; News 
L F Stone Sp eaks 1:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show ' 


On . Atlantic "Pact WOR—The Falcon : |Matinees 9c. Evenings $1. 20 ined. tax) 


WJZ—To Be Announced | . Students at all time 60c imcl, tax 
, ¥CBS—Jack Benny Show 


7 ‘BRIGHTON 
At Papel Room Sun.” | Tutiote: mq [OCEANA THEA, “sizes” 
The noted columnist I. F. Stone WQXR—News : 


1:05-WQXR—Collectors Items | Bez hy ae a 
will discuss ‘The Inside Story of| 5.5) wxec_pni Harris—Alice reyo > : * Py DOVK\ n'S Dostoveysnys 


“25% 


A DISCOUNT 
SPRING | oceans 
OLD -AND | 


SALE | Some 
Ath St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3834 
Open from 10:45 AM. te 8:30 P.M. 


Arts & Ends Studio 
58 West 55th Street, N.Y.C. 
Daily 10:30 A.M.-7 P.M. 


* 
; 
* 


the Atlantic Pact’ at the Panel WOR—Mayor of the Town 
-» ‘Reom, gee = “Ey Sunday ot WCBS —Amnos try 
zi —Advent in- In 
oes (Ar = at — Soc! wih ce eee 


-_ . ‘f~«< 
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Where the Dollars You Gave Go to Defend the Twelve 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn | 
Chairman of Communist Com- 
mp to Defend the 12° 

are vital. Some of us/5 
seamen eat, and sleep, thinking 
of them these days. They repre- 

‘gent the fight for the life of our 

Party—in the court, where it was 

forced upon ug, and in mass 

campaign, without which the court 
procedure is like a marionette 
show. 

The original figure designated, 
when the campaign was first 
Jaunched for these two purposes 
in relation to the 12, was $250,- 
000. It was a reasonably correct 
estimate of a mirfimum figure as 
far as we can see now. But I em- 


| reas minimum. I'm _ reporting | 8t 


ere to you, who are helping to 
raise these funds, on what has al- 
ready been raised and spent, and 
what. are the estimated perspec- 
tives of future needs. Please do 
study this carefully and show it to 
your friends and fellow-workers, 
who have contributed or will con- 
tribute. 

These figures deal specifically 
with the defense of the 12. The 
Communist Party, the. Civil Rights 
Congress, the Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born, 
and many local committees have 
also raised large sums in the same 
period for other cases, such as Los 
Angeles, Denver, and Miami; for 
contempt cases initiated by the 
Un-American Committee, (J oseph-f 


| Son, Marshall, Dennis, Eisler, the 


| Anti-Comunfittee), for a host of de- 
ie some cases, for the Trenton 


"The fight against repressive leg- 
islation directed against our Party 
is going on simultaneously in 14 
states. But my specifie task here is 
to discuss_ the trial of the 12, at 


‘Foley Square in N. Y. C., which 


must be the major concentration 
of the members of the Communist 
Party and labor and progressive 
forces generally at this time. 
- From July 31, 1948, to Feb. 1, 
1949 (when we “issued the emer- 
gency appeal for $100,000 through 
the Communist Committee to de- 
fend the 12) the Civil Rights Con- 
ess had already collected $74,- 
095:45 for this campaign. OF this, 
$26,592.05 was turned ‘over for 
the legal defense and the balance 
spent on mass agitation, tours, con- 
ferences, printing, etc. 

With the heavy load ‘carried by 
C.R.C. for other activities we felt 
they could not be expected to raise 


the full amount. We could not risk |. 


a lag or deficit once the trial was 
on. Therefore we placed the re- 
sponsibility directly on the Com- 
munist Party to raise another 
$100,000 Emergency Fund, of 
which we have raised $84,343.87. 


We have paid up to April 1, out 
of this fund, for the legal defense 
$64,780. In addition, the Commu- 
nist Party also paid an additional 
$10,000 out of its own funds, and 


Farm Tool 


Union 


Convention Rejects 
Auto Union Merger 


By Ruby Cooper — 


CEDAR .RAPIDS, Iowa. — Efforts of top CIO officials 
to destroy autonomous rights of unions received their sharp- 
est setback here last week when the convention of the CIO 


United Farm Equipment Workers®— 
unanimously rejected an order to} 
dissolve and join Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers. The con- 
vention action was regarded as the 


MURRAY’S WIRE was heard 
respectfully, but at its end a thun- 
derous chorus of boos was un- 
loosed. Shouts came from all parts 
of the hall, “Send it back to him.” 


first major test of whether the CIO 
Portland convention's policies o 


intervening in the internal affairs 
of affiliates would be resisted. 


While this issue was viewed as 
the most dramatic of the conven- 
tion issues, the gathering emerged 

‘with a number of other decisions, 
adding up to one of the most con- 
structive and progressive conven- 
tions in FE Sarr. They in- 
_ cludéd: 

| e Ble 1949 wage program, with 

a 30-cent hourly raise, 


“aa our day at eight hours pay, 
health, welfare and pension funds. 


© An appeal to national CIO to 
indicate a coordinated campaign 
by all unions for wage increases. 


© A call for a national work 
holiday to force repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act-and a conference of 
all CIO unions to map a con- 
certed repeal campaign. 

© A foreign policy resolution 
blasting the North Atlantic Pact as 
a “get ready for war” program. 
It called upon President Truman 
to restore peaceful relations with 
the Soviet Union through direct 
negotiations. — 

© Condemnation of (CIO's ar- 
bitrary withdrawal from the World 
_ Federation of Trade Unions and 
_ authorizing FE officers to par- 
ticipate in an world organization 
-of farm implement workers which 
may be established by the WFTU. 


In an unprecedented display of 

_ Solid unity, the 400 delegates de- 

nounced the CIO edict to disband 

as “an arrogant and dictatorial de- 

cree” and unanimously rejected it 
They acted gdespite a len 

telegram from CIO presi po 

Murray warning that the 

Cio Executive a would take 


When not a single delegate 
stood up later during the vote to 
support the CIO’s order, the en- 
tire convention spontaneously rose 
and staged a five-minute ear-split- 
tiag demonstration. b 


The delegates earlier whooped 
their approval when president 
Grant Oakes indicated no defiance 
of the National CIO was intended, 
but that the union insisted on 
retaining full autonomy traditional 
in the CIO and the democratic 
right to differ with CIO leaders 
without reprisals. 


“a piece of skullduggery without 
precedent in the American labor 
movement” and asserted that in: 
opposing it, the union “is waging 
a battle for the rights of essential 
democracy in the CIO — not only 
our own, but every union’s.” 


“There. is- no distinction what- 
soever between an unjust law) ’ 
(Taft-Hartley) to put progressive 
unions ‘in chains or out of busi-/} 
ness, and an ultimatum from the 
top CIO body to do the same 
thing,”-added. 


MURRAY’S VEILED THREAT 
to withdraw the union’s CIO 
charter recalled the dictatorial ae- 
tion taken by the AFL Executive 
Council -in 1936 against the six 
AFL unions that had formed the 
Committee for Industrial Organ- 


ization, forerunner of the present 
CIO. 


Squelching all speculation that 
the union might secede from: the 
CIO, Oakes made clear that “We 
y) Will stay in and fight; we will fight 
to maintain democracy in the CIO. 


“This union is going to remain 
in the framework of CIO and fight 


tabs 4 


atu j to 1 ae it back. 
veyf Aitant dnd progre 


its original mil- 
o. | i. | 


He charged the CIO’s order was‘ 


other 
$2,430. \(The C.P. National Office 
has cut all of its administrative ex- 
penses’to the bone and everyone, 
including defefidants, has *volun- 
tarily initiated a wage cut.) This 
makes a total s 
trial expenses from date of their 


arrest to April from all sources, 


of $103,802.05. 


In the first period, from July 20, 
1948, to Oct. 1, 1948, the expenses 
($6, 342. 08) were largely for legal 
motions, attempting to quash the 
indictment and to secure postpone- 
ments until after election. By Oct. 
1 the staff ‘of lawyers was organ- 
ized, consisting of trial lawyers 
Messrs. Gladstein from California, 
Crockett from “Michigan, McCabe 
from Philadelphia, and Isserman 
and Sacher of N. Y. A large group 
of able and distinguished lawyers 
are also working in the office and 
outside, on legal research, in prep- 
aration of motions and briefs, in 
investigation of evidence, inter- 
viewing of witnesses, etc. 

If4t¢ had been possible to secure 
a Bill of. Particulars, which was re- 
fused by the prosecutor and de- 
nied by the judge, the scope of the/ 
preparatory work would have ben 
greatly limited and the work and 
costs reduced: As it is now, the 
possible scope is 48 states and 
more, and requires enormous prep- 
aration to anticipate every conceiv- 
able approach which the govern- 
ment may make. 


Carrying the motions to the Su- 
preme Court on the jury system 
and on the judge's bias were part 
of the legal battle, involving much 
outside legal work and expense. 
All: attorney’s fees at present ap- 
proximate $2,275 per week. 

It has been necessary to set up 
an office at 401 Broadway for the 
use of all the attorneys. Si Gerson 


lic relations there. An office staff, 
including stenographers, clerks, 
messengers, and extra help for 
emergency stenographic work, ‘ete., 


is required. For all these, and also, 


files, 


including rent, telephone, 


telegraph, mailing, mimeograph- 


office salaries, 


ing, expenses, 


fendants, 


run to $1,500 per week. 


preparation of the case, is estimat- 
ed at $550 per week, sometimes 


VER-LODGE 


PEAVER-U 


87 miles from N. ~ age ae 
in the Pecones 


Essa PASSOVER 


HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
April 13-1]—4 full days 
All Accommodations 

. cocktail bar . 
@ all seasonal 

sports 
@ holiday menus 
@ Entertainment 
@ friendly, informal j. 
@ television 


Passover and 
Easter Holiday 
Week a 


$45 


per person 


$35 4 


ake reservations now Single Vets 


Enclese deposit $5 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


. 


an organizations paid| 
( 


nt to April 1, for) ing. 


is in charge of publicity and pub- 


maintenance of out-of-town de- 
the total is $1,412.50 
per week. The court records now 


Research in general for the 


more. The jury. challenge, for in- 
stance, involved preparation o 
maps, charts, ibits, photo- 
graphs, photostats, investigators, 
witness fees, travel, as well as 
briefs. It is a very big undertak- 


The total for. everything now is 
about $5,837.50 per week. But 
this does not take into account a 
later period when the défense will 
be calling witnesses and expenses 
will mount. It is a most conserva- 
tive estimate to say. that $6,000 
per “week will be required from 
now on. Sorfie weeks it will be 
considerably more. 

The above summary does not 
include any mass activities, such as 
pamphlets, leaflets, meetings, 
radio, etc., in each district, for 
which additional funds were ex- 
pended. 

How long the trial will last is 
hard to speculate, with any degree 
of accuracy. McGohey, the prose- 
cutor; said three months, in -Jan- 
uary. But.he did not count on the 
magnificent fight the defense made 
against the rigged jury system for 
seven weeks. We consider that a 
‘splendid investment, an education 
in democracy to the people of 
America, well worth the time, 
— and cost. So if it’s three 
months or longer, which is likely 
at the pace it is moving, we can 
see that the estimate of $250,000 
was not far afield. 

I’m sure all supporters of this 
case are unanimous that we do not 
care how long it lasts or how much 
it costs if our 12 leaders, including 
Comrade Foster through a depo- 
sition, are heard adequately and 
are able to bring every witness 
and every bit of evidence_neces- 
sary to present their case to the 


‘American people. 


We will back their fight to do 
this to the limit. To guarantee fu- 
ture legal expenses as well as a 
real mass campaign, it will be nec- 


, 


éssary to raise in the eidtibiidioed 


flof an additional $100,000 before 


the trial is over. Let us now raise 
the $14,000 still lacking to com- 
plete the present fund, which to- 
gether with our present balance, 
will take care of the average re- 
quired for another five weeks 


ahead. 
How to raisé more will be dis- 


cussed later. Plans and proposals 
will be presented shortly. Let's 


first pass this milestone of the 


$100,000 Emergency Fund. Dol- 


lars are the least we can give for 
the life of the Communist Party, 
the vanguard of the American 
working class. : 


UNIVERSAL = way Ys 


“40 
CALIF. :* $88 


SPECLIAL—$99 PLUS TAX 


$ 39°” ST. LOUIS 


PLUS TAX 
UNIVERSAL SKY-WAYS EXCLUSIVES 


FREE ticket delivery 
Round trip, family | allowances 
Limousine service 


LA. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Bway and 32nd St. 


PE 6-3800 


r 92 Liberty Street, DI 9-3944 


NS. 49 W 43 $T MU 77-4054 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE 


Stan Edelson, 541 E. 12 St., Manhattan. 
APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


WANT TWO CONGENIAL GIRLS to share 
large six room apartment on East 13th 
St. GR 17-8139. 


YOUNG MAN desires share nice large 
21%, rooms; $10 week. Artist, cultural 
worker, preferred. 159 W. 82 St., apt. 4. 
Call after 6 daily, all day Sun. 


(Bronx) 


SEPARATE furnished room, 1-2 people, 
opposite Park, $8 week. DA 8-1880. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE WANTED — 


CONGENIAL BUSINESS GIRL wishes to 
share apt. with same. Separate room, 
or room to rent in Manhattan or 8th 
Ave. subway line. Call WA 3-6841, 9-10 
a.m. or Monday to Thursday, 5-10 p.m. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


NINH DOLLAR MONTH apt. for Studio. 


—P 


Classified Ads 


order. Mail orders accepted. N. Y. 
Fashion, 1133 Lexington Ave, (nr. 79th 
St.), RE 7-5242. 


- (Stainless Steel Cutlery) 


STAINLESS STEEL Y — 24-plece 
service for 8. Reg. 
Standard Brands Dist., 
(14th 8t.), GR 3-7819. 


FOR HIRE 
PIANIST - ACCORDIONIST 


Meetings, Parties, Dances, 
Fund Drive. KI 17-2874. 


MURRAY CONWAY ORCHESTRA for 
dances, weddings; music of all nationali- 
ties. KI 17-2874. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN — YOUNG MAN, 25; 
perience, plus college advanced sales 
course; desires position in retail shoes, 
clothing Or appliances. Box 173, c-0 
The Worker. 


JOB WANTED in general office. Work full 
time. LU 9-5886 before 1 p.m. 


$7.95, 
143 Fourth Ave. 


— 


available for 
10 percent 


ere 
some ex- 


(Manhattan) 


COZY, SUNNY room. Home atmosphere, 
immaculate, quiet; elevator, Call all 
week, AU 3-4586. 


HANDYMAN, 38, very capable, wishes work 
in country or bungalows, etc. Trade 
tools and car. DA 8-1880. 


SERVICES 


—— 


— 


ATTRACTIVE 


with child. Some evenings. WA 17-9423. 


PLEASANT, COMFORTABLE room. Pri- 
vacy; convenient location; reasonable 
rental. Call weekdays after 4:30 and 
_ after 6:30, Sat. and Sun. LO 8-4782. 


(Bronx) 


WEST BRONX. Large room; suitable 
young man; convenient all. transporta- 
tion. TR 2-6908. 


4 (Brookiyn) 


GOLDENSBRIDGE 


COLONY 


2-3-4 rooms, $600 te $800. All 
imprevements. Some units suit- 
able for two families. Private 
lake, day camp, sotial center. 
The vacation spot for the entire 
family. 


Renting on Premises Every Sun. 


44 miles by N. Y. Central RR or Route 
22 by car to Goldensbridge, then turn 
right te Route 138. 


Call Tuesday Evenings 


GR 5-4740 
JACK SCHWARTZ ¥ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakeweod 6-12223 and 0619 . 


a 
~ 
. 


LARGE, sunny, nicely furnished room, 
suitable one or two. Reasonable. Half 
hour from Times Square. Boro Park, 
_ (Bklyn.) Phone GE 6-4449. , 


FOR SALE 
- (Appliances) 


TELEVISION, washers, refrigerators. For 
excellent values, call AL 4-9113. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


(Ohildren’s Wear) 


CHILDREN’S WEAR, reasonable prices. 
Layettes, yarns. Lipkin’s Kiddie Shop, 
_ 941 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. 


(Furniture) 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 

Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
. 11 St. OR. 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. pay: 
4:30 Sat. 


a 


ee 


(Jewelry) 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. . Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
——- Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 


(Leather Goods) 


mares & LUGGAGE, 22 percent off. 


repair, dye, remtodel. > sand 


. Handbags and belts made jo! . 


ROOM — HUDSON ” ‘VIEW, ; 
T Yreasonable—for part time assistance 


| Free estimates. 


2. 
Pj 


Floors Scraped 


FLOOR SCRAPING, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


(Massages) 


MASSAGE at home, ladies. 
reducing exercise. Licensed. 
TE 8-9039. . 


@ Upholstering) 


SOFA BOTTOMS REBUILT in your 
home, $12; chair, $5; Shampoo sofa and 
chair $14; slipcovers; reupholstering. 
Call Royal, NI 5-1105. 


SOFA REWEBBED, home, $12; furniture 
repaired, reupholstered, comradely at- 
tention. TR 7-2554. 


—— 


Medical and 
Jarvis, 


=——_ 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices, Ed Wendel. JE 6-8000 day-night. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 


(For personal Ads) 

3 ISOTTROM -. cams cee 

3 consec. Insert .... 

7 consec,. Insert eee 256. 08 8 were once SOG 

(For Commercial Ads) 

1 insertion SS -60e 

S Conzec. insert. -..0. 406. 000000 ove DUG 

T COMSEC., INSeTt. ... . BOC .ce « caedbeee-- 406 
Six words constitute one line 

Minimum charge - 2 lines 


' DEADLINES: 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
) wr gai issue - Friday 


t4p 
For The. iweekendll Worker: 
‘te: Preyiqus Wednesday at 4 om 
sivertirtest 


s (FAS Oe ORS PE ATA 


2¢ Fee Sees 


special $5.95. . 


a 
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Bu enz Admits ‘Worker’ Ne ver ive ached Violence — 


_(Continued’ from Page 2) __—_ you?” Gladstein asked Buden. what impatient with the hedgin ruary, 1931, .a° monthly sheet within the Daily Worker. staff on 
Williamson {a defendant] inthe} The witness again hedged. “Not | directly,” was Bu ene |edi edited by him, ‘in which “lie had |the reconstitution of the Commu- 
_ April (1945) issue of Political Af-| “This would require a Yes and response. Rls 4 directly preached . such doctrine. | nist Party, he invented a story that 
fairs: in which Williamson -urged|No answer,” he insisted. “The| Budenz went on to say that -no| Prosecutor McGohey objected, and | pamphlets were named. by two 
reading of the History of the Com-| Marxist-Leninist line was not set|such article ever appeared in the|the judge e sustained: the objection, | staff members who spoke nostal 
egos ae of ow Soviet ‘sg “1945)-" the --convention in July saris pil eewyete 3 ¢ Sepa op ne A gg" legal :wrangle — geet< of 1933-34, when the rth 
ée Government contends, wi 194 back r whic e edited in| Wwaic e jury was excus orker. “was ta g a out . the 
Budenz help, that it is‘a crime to| “Did you write articles after the | Chicago rin 1937 to 1940. Budenz tried: to’ hedge when | Violent seizure of power.’ 
distribute the History of the CPSU,|convention based'on the Marxist-| | He also’ admitted that no article|confronted with the question of| . During the day, the. défense sine 
which: discusses. historically the | Leninist line?” Gladstein persisted.|he had seen in .the Daily Worker|the Olgin and ‘Peters pamphlets. forced Budenz to admit that reports 
| COURSE of social development. . “Yes, but on auxiliary subjects| since, leaving the Party contained |While admitting; as he ‘had: ‘to,|of “secret” . training schools S 
Then your testimony is that|which do not require bringing in| any such” aaetaey.. that they were not: sold in book-|which he had testified appear 
only pf corey heme a the main Marxist-Leninist line,” PRE-PARTY. RECORD |» ee pool a 1936 or ns po A - the Daily Worker, ane : to. con- 
or the His t SU t i : ) , eho fa. ogee ig claim ey were sti e ti 
detiadidial cee * lisdeat oi te Ba — ei rman the | - Turning to Budenz pr e-parly in libraries poo ge wl ahi ices, St gga ps pra 
ernment . overthrow?” Gladstein | overthrow of the Government by|wandérings, Gladstein drew from|and that he personally had used |tribution possible. ‘_ 
| a Bodous oat + i a4 on and violence?” Gladstein in-| him the story of. his association es in ptonny iw ring. the 1945 Shi yo —_ recessed unt | 
osecutor:-Jo ,ohey | quired: again. | ‘teh 18 a “ @ M , £ efense was the 
<8 RS to “ey rT and the 4 “No, not directly. . . they advo- rg Workers Party” rig j br period mentioned in the indict- ma of ‘establishing — the 
judge sustained him cated the Marxist-Leninist line.” mes ) 1945. convention, which recon- 
ak egardless of the objection it} Bolldoe ‘repeated. “ it true that back in 1931/4 Gladstein fgnase «3 = —— “Py ae Party, was 
us out at udenz “Did anv article sav the Marx- at no article written by Budenz!conducted in a democratic manner 
claimed he had “advocated over- ty lta line advocate force | 20" advocated overthrow of the had referred to the. pamphlets-or|with full Participation... by. the 
throw of the government” by see-|4na violence?” | Government by force and_viol- indicated their use. He-did estab- delegates. 
Seine: din g a magazine ‘article,| © “That I can't say.” eae ence?” Gladstein. asked the “Stool llicsh the fact, but had trouble get- | eee ae 
which . in turn recommended a| “Do you mean to tell me shies aa ouldn't ‘be ised,” B ting it into the record over objec- Wh SN 4 44 Lae n-wvininion agains 
book, which in turn interpreted) you as managing editor of the potest orp xe | ee Ke: PRoopeMbOR., | 1 ie - LY 
hi denz answered. “The Musteites | If os 
istory in a Marxist-Leninist man-|Daily Worker do _ not recall aii lan thet ttn” NEW FANTASY A a 
7 ‘M iam 


ner, which Budenz alleged advo-| whether any article appearing In| “and so were you?” Budenz then spun a tale about 


< cat er- «< . »> 
cated violent Government over-|that paper under ‘your supervision | | ae te venient how the pamphlets were referred 


throw. ever advocated violent govern- , ; . = Cc 
; | Gladstein tried to get into the|to in Daily Worker discussions. CALIFORNIA. $29 
Gladstein read into the record | ment overthrow?” Gladstein asked record the article written by|Mentioning again an earlier fan-| , + Sota 


Budenz' Daily Worker article rec-| incredulously. Budenz in the Labor Age of Feb-!tasy about an alleged 1945 debate PS gaktsa: eae anak Aa 


_ommending the April, 1945, issue PRODDED BY JUDGE ‘ ail go omen 


“I d t b fi- | 
Though Budenz had earlier tes-/.4q" Budenz said. BUSINESS and PROF ESSION AL Directory 


tified he had secretly determined 

to rejoin the Catholic Church be- Here Judge Medina took a 
fore then, his piece expressed Jau- 
datory agreement with the. articles 


: hat the Government , 
in- the month Communist organ. | M@@ny words t = 
He. called the piece “A A’ Key to | be violently overthrown. F r Y PEWRITERS : 
Wineki Events”. * Again, the witness hedged. as Low ae | 
: “Directly, or by implication, 28” 


BUDENZ HEDGES Your Honor?” he asked. E Lewes prices for foreign — UNION. SQ. 

“You applied the Marxist-Len-| “In so many words,’ the judge | |p Wikockaras” Bo eee: ee e OPTICAL and 
inist line in your writings, didn’t repeated, for once getting some-| {g Selé, Rented, Repaired , a ESS ES wc SESE IR es JEWELRY CO. 

| ALL LANGU AGE $ Bie 253+ i a Complete selection of watches, Jewelry, \ 

Cab Strike Solid Despite Cops = | rveewaiter CO. 2A in eal, beary nade {jf Wien septs sam om pemite, 

: . ding over springs, ells, he rder. 147 F ourth Avenue 


“— W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 We remake mattresses | (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
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or editorial ever advocated in So a! ——— OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


‘MATTRESSES | . en Have your jena 


Direct from examined by a8 
' heed competent oculist: 
Y M.D. 


en te 


(Continued from Page 3) with “shaking down” drivers for (Bet. Bixth and Seventh Aves.) Also bedding, studio couches, maple M, Shaffer GB 72-1568 Wm. Vogel 

the “magnificent” police work. En-|the privilege of getting a cab. bow bedroom suites . 
couraged by the anti-union police} The strike was forced when the | ® 
cordon, he predicted that “normal” | operators flatly refused to sit down |e 
operations would be undertaken by/and talk with the union. Main/§ 
° 
° 


©0000 OOOCCEOCOOOEOOOEOS Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 IN QUEENS i. 


: e pow | 
A&B TYPEWRITERS '- Bordman’s Mattress vee A Complete Optical Service 


Mimeos, Adders; 376 Livonia Aver Brooklyn, N.Y.}|| Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


the first of next week. union demands include $9 for a) a (ions | 
_ Although Mayor O’ Dwyer, in-his | nine-hour day on the day shift, $11 ey po Single ee Moving and Storage __ | IRVING B. KARP 


_ broadcast Thursday night, had/on the night shift, five-day week, gr | Optometrist 
_ prorhised that the 3.200. specially |pay while waiting in the shapeup, |$ ¢MU 2-2964-5 "3 dist Bt. ° CALIF ORNIA $908—164th “4 (opp: Maids), Jamalen 


alerted police would .be assigned compensation for-time lost throug  Poecococccscccocsccoceocce & WEST COAST |t 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. daily OL 8-2952 ° 
on an “impartial” basis, the first|breakdowns, health, welfare aed ue Electrolysis — : iy sabeton: =n uae 7 oo ' Records and Music ei 


day’s evidence did not bear out|accident plans, closed shop and }: — Texas,” Utah. New Mexico, Idaho, Ox Tp 
Colorado, Arizona; Nevada, Oregon,. | : presents | A 


his statement. checkoff. , IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE nis ax 20 
The large proportion of arrests in OWNERS’ TRICKERY ace To Rid Yourself or “in New York =a an ea | on Bic Sees S 


Harlem was in line with the police | | FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 
department's antti-Negro bias, sev-| The dodge used by the employ- UNWANTED a ge VAN SERVICE ” $3. a 


éral cabbies noted’ bitterly. ‘Negro ers for ceong to bargaining was |: Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


the demand that the union first FOREVER! | Mi lis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, |}/]] BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP | 
workers form a large percentage of , | HAIR ‘asondacdabeai einai = Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, “Boston, 154 FOURTH AVENUE = (14th 8t.) |} 


the industry. and are. among | the submit to . 5 tate Labor Relations er treatment. Fam . Fe. Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. Open till] 10 P.M. = ° OB 4-9400]) 
most :- militant: members. of the| Board election. The a has $7 eve eowanted hale expert re Free Estimate: = CY¥-:2-2360-1-2| ———___,,.,,... . 
blasted: this as a maneuver to. “stall from face, arms, legs. er bedy.. Pri- : | : ’ Restaurants 
ae: ae: and. delay” a_ settlement while | } suis rene Sematioal ally rae : italia ara bod iin od. A DE ~ 
MANY EXCIs | seeking to break the union. °. | | Menaketreated. Freecensuitation. LO 3-4212 ‘114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥. : 
From, 30 to-85 percent of the] The taxi owners have eared, § ,BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS | | ups. 
iio“ are (ex-GI’s_ who. have | their union-hating reputation over4 ————— ————|| MOVING. @ .STOR AGE | 197 Second Ave. | 
found it impossible to live on their| 4 period of more than 15 years, : Flowers | Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 
$40 :to $45. weekly average, earned during which they brutally smash- 0 Coececccceccccscees 4 FRANK GIARAMIT A <7 GR 7- 9444 pe 
on the basis of a workday which|ed two general strikes, one in FL oO W £E Rs 13 E. 7th ST. GR 7-2457 © Quality Chinese Food © 
often stretches to 11 to 12 hours|1934 and the other in 1942. Union ee waar oS near $rd Ave. i 
“s | 
cg een eng EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


and with no limit on the work-|Jeaders declared that this time they| 
week. would move a step ahead of the BERT RAVEN, Flowere ee eee + ya gy 65° 
GR 3-8357.. $= J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. Russion, 


Negroes are among the worst! owners. to prevent them from: suc- 
‘sufferers of the industry's shapeup|cessfully -employing their old | 

system, . whereby. drivers: must wait! methods. Coccecccoccacsecene® FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
around a dispatcher s office until | City Councilman Eugene | Pp.  Jmsurance..._—_. | ST ORAGE . | 
given the nod to take a cab out.}Connolly, American Labor Party, — | LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 

| The union has charged dispatchers called upon the public Friday to poe ae Ce _ ba ba REASONABLE BAtEN - ? DKA: 
repudiate the fleet operators’ anti- LEON BENOFF |i 1370 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 227 W. 46 St, KC 67957 

D 4 oe union barrage. He blasted the in-/J-,. === =. . Sonn le 932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 || 
| ewey . _ |dustry’as one “replete with cor- | Insurance for Every Need —_ , KAVEK AZ 
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| “f | eb : OMicial, TWO Brenz Optometrists 817 East 14th Street, mr. tnd Ave. 
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| Feinberg bill wes approval of the Strike in Canada | CA } J ACK R. =) GLASSES FITTED @ HOME ATMOSPHERE 
yesterday . by Arthur Schutzer,| HALIFAX, N. S.—Eleven ships ae 6=s« 62.«E. 16%th ST., BRONX : 
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coast harbors as the result of a 
American Labor Party. He an- general strike called by the Cane. AN kinds of insurance inrluding auto- C OL CE N C R O J 


nounced good the ALP will seek main 
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: | CSU president Ha D Interior Decorators . 152 FLATBUSH AVE. : 

on Memoriane called the strike last night  be-| mal TI ROSS, Oncocnatriet ° New Heavy ‘Lining 

In fond memory of PHILIP HERTZ/Cause east coast companies signed ptome Distances noi .chied:« Lake Mphate 
. gned'| § YD vecorators |] ~ pee Sali @ nc'2 9496" 


= away April 2, 1946. &- one-year agreement with the Tel. NEvins 83-9166 2 CHAIRS sli 
Gertrude, Andrew, ¢ ar Seafarer’s International Union: Slip Covers, ‘Draperies, Bed Spreads ~~ 9 a.m.-7 p.m., ca 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
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483 EAST 170th STREET , Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:39 9701 CHURCH AVE., Breokiyn, N.¥ 

| Ger. Washington Avene, Bronx, ¥ | a . re y Sa - «et Saw Your Ad! / py nrg py sn lian 
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}* rong e race might even be 


NIX BANNED STARS | 
N RE-INSTATEMENT 


Federal Judge Edward A. Conger yesterday struck an important blow for the mag- 
nates and against the players being kept out of their trade, by turning down the request 
of ex-Cards Max Lanier and Fred Martin for an injunction reinstating them in organized 


© 


———— 


..iIRED HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP Joe Louis, who has 
hunz up the gloves for good, including exhibitions, does a little work 


on his first promotion, the Ezzard 


pionship fight at Chicago June 22, as one of his partners, Arthur 
In his New York visit Joe showed that he knows 


Wirtz, looks on. 


_ his way around, and that what he 


Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott cham- 


doesn’t know is he is learning fast! 


(This is another of the on-the-spot sizeups of the big league 


‘teams by United Press.) 


. CLEARWATER, Fla.—They call 
‘themselves the “Fighting Phillies 
of ‘49° and if scrap and spirit 
mean anything then look for those 
old National League doormats to 


. do a little foot-wiping of their own 


this year. Theyre the youngest 
club in the majors—so young in 
fact that it may handicap them 
@ little. But youthful enthusiastic 
talent abounds in this live wire 
Gamp and some of it seems cer- 
tain to advance to major league 

What's more, they have made 
wipe deals that strengthened 

e club immeasurably. 

IN AN OBJECTIVE size-up it 
ooks like the Phillies could muscle 
into the first division and in a 
trong pennant contenders. But 

e team is building for the future 
and isn’t banking too much on 
this year except to land among 
the first oa. 

Amiable Eddie Sawyer, startin 
his first full year as manager, St 
up the club this way: 

“Every position on this club ex- 
¢ept third base is wide open for 


EVERY DAY! 


r ares | ALWAYS SOME- 
ING . interesting, always 
g exclusive on the 


=~ | bass in the choir,” he said. “I came 


|father, the immortal George Sisler, 


anybody who can do the job bet- 
ter than the other fellow. Im 
satisfied that Puddinhead Jones is 
my man at the hot bag. He was 
the best third baseman in the In- 
ternational League when we 
brought him up from Toronto last 
season. This year he could well 
be the best one in the National 
League.” 


Sawyer is tremendously’ pleased 
over the deals which brought the 
Phillies “four fine. players from the 
Cubs.” He thinks Eddie Waitkus 
is the league's top first baseman 
and that outfielder Bill Nicholson 
could well regain the touch that 
once made |him one of the most 
feared hitters in baseball. And 
both of the pitchers, Hank Borowy 


QIK 


baseball. 

The pair are under a five year 
suspension for violating baseball's 
reserve clause, whose legality is 
also under hot dispute. At the con- 
clusién of their contracts with St. 
Louis they went to Mexico to play 
in 1946 and since then have been 
barred from earning a living in 
their country. They are suing for 
two and a half million damages 
and sought the injunction to re- 


instate them pending the outcome} 


of the suit, which is scheduled in 
Tudge Conger’s court April 23. 

Judge Conger said his decision 
would not effect the ultimate out- 
come of trial of the damage 
suit. He said he was ruling merely 
on the injunction which would 
restrain organized baseball . from 
continuing the suspensions pending 
the trial. | 

Attorney John L. Flynn, repre- 
senting the two players, said that 
he will file an appeal Monday. 

In his 15 page decision, Judge 
Conger concluded, “A trial of the 
matter must be had to determine 
the legal and factual issues m- 
volved.” he referred to the claim 


were being deprived of their live- 
lihood and to their claim, too, that 
baseball's reserve clause contracts 
are illegal because they bind the 
player to his team for life, yet do 
not obligate the club beyond a 10- 
days notice of firing. 

The two players were among 
more than a dozen who went from 
the major leagues to Mexican base- 
ball in 1946. Almost all returned to 
the U.S. after a year or two, and 
they claim that the five-year ban 
not only prevents them from earn- 
ing a living playing baseball in the 
professional game, but also pro- 
vides pressure against semi-pro 
teams. : 

Lanier said that his semi-pro 
tour was cancelled because Com- 
missioner Epaanerys One warned 
semi-pro players they Avould jeo- 
pardize their future\ji professional 
ball by playing ith 0 against 
those suspended. \ 

Judge Congers decision indicat- 
ed that Danny Gardella), former 
Giant outfielder also under Suspen- 
sion, will be turned down likewise. 
Gardella also is’suing, and he> too, 
has an injunction request pending 
before Judge Conger's court. 


Villemain Matched 
With Petey Mead 


Director Harry Markson of the 
20th Century Club Friday matched 
middleweight Robert Villemain of 
France and Pete Mead of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for a 10-round 


and Russ Meyer, figure to be reg- 
ulars. | 

“Look at that Waitkus,” he said. 
“You can’t get him off the field. 
Remember he hit .474 in games 
he played at our park last year.” 
Waitkus, a “hot apple” who has 
become the club’s cheer-leader, is 
one of the most popular guys in 
camp. 
“I didn’t come down here to sing 


to play first base on the diamond.” 
| Even at that he might have his 
troubles ousting Dick Sisler from 
the job. Sisler, a great sprin 

hitter, has been blasting the bal 
in a manner reminiscent of his 


and if he keeps it up Sawyer might 
even transfer him to the outfield, 


Eva's Toy, 


bout at Madison Square Garden 
on May 20. 


r ~ 
Al's Saturday 


Jamaica Picks 


1—Bill Howk, Jack Madigan, 
Teddy's Rose. 
2—Blue teal, 
Later. , 
8—Comanche. Peak, Best Effort 
Hullabaloo. : 
4—Hobcaw Barony, Good Egg, 
Forker. 
. 5—Rare Jewel, Up Beat, Local 


Band. | 
6—Olympia, Model 
7—Bosmond, Roaming Feet, 


Uptown, Even 


Reveille, 


Cadet. 


8—Gretna 


though he is no defensive whiz 
in the garden, | | | 


_ ae 


Green, Croesus, Larry 


by Martin and Lanier that they} 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


stamina 


Letter on Globe Trotters —and Reply 


Dear Lester, 7 

Your sports reporting and comments are consistently good. 
Along with Bill Mardo you are making the D.W. sports page the 
best contribution journalism can make toward the democratization 
of American sports life. Good for fans and participants. 

However, throughout the basketball season I find no men- 
tion of top Negro. pro teams especially the Globe Trotters and the 
Rens. The latter are in an organized league. What is their stand- 
ing? How do they rate? . 

The Globe Trotters this winter beat the pants of Mikan and 
the Minneapolis Lakers. The GTs used most of the last quarter 
for a demonstration purely for the audierjce’s amusement (and their 
own). Mikan got 11 points, a low average for him. 

How can we rate the Lakers so high? It’s like having a white 
‘heavyweight champion with Joe Louis doing shadow boxing exhi- 
bitions (in 1941). 

I got reports of the Globe Trotters vs. Minneapolis, game by 
word of mouth. How about some news gathering by the DW about 
the Globe Trotters and how the DW sports writers rate them in 
comparison to the super duper Lakers. ee 

Always a faithful reader, 


NED GARRETT. 
Lakers in °47-48 seasonP 


P.S. Didn’t the Globe Trotters beat the 


WELL, THIS MADE me feel as though wed been falling 
down on the job. Despite our technical disadvantage in relation 
to the other papers, we DO try to do a lot of “newsgathering,” 
especially news that the other papers hide: : 

- But now I feel better. Some telephoning around establishes 


the’ following facts: 
1. The Globe Trotters have not played a single game in New 


- York City this season. So it was impossible for us to cover them, 


and the wire service we get doesn't report on them. 

2. The Rens, who are not as good as the Globe Trotters in 
the opinion of those we spoke to, played in the National. League 
representing Dayton and later Detroit and had a record of ap- 
proximately 9 won, 6 lost. | 

The Globe Trotters, who are unaftiliated, did beat the mighty 
Lakers this year and last year. I can't give the Daily Workers 
estimation of them and comparison to the Lakers because we 
have never’ had a chance to see them here, but it is obvious they 
have to be. good to beat Mikan and company. ‘Too bad they 
don't get the publicity they deserve. | 

Maybe some of our outlying readers who saw them in action 
can fill us in a little more. 


Report from Arizona 


IT’S TOUGH to be up here while the ball clubs are down 
—— How do they look? Who's improved? Any real rookie 
stars | 

Second best thing (till the boys come home and we can swing 
into action) is to pass along some observations sent up by friends 
at some of the training camps. Here are a few on the Giants for 
what they are worth: 

In spite of all pessimism about pitching,.this team could win 
the pennant. Sid Gordon has settled into high gear as a consistent 
slugger and could easily develop into a 50 home run hitter this 
year at the Polo Grounds. Given a little pitching and smelling a 
pennant, old warhorses like Mize and Cooper would catch fire 
for one last glorious splurge. They have it in them. — : 

Gail Henley, 20-year-old USC outfielder, is a phenomenal nat- 
ural player and Durocher is hesitating about sending him down 


. for one year of AA seasoning or figuring him ready for big leap to 


stardom. 7 
Clint Hartung could be the surprise pitcher, has learned to 
curve em for first time, is gaining poise. Durocher has gained the 
respect of all. Nobody in league knows baseball better than he 
does. Has shown himself flexible and adaptable in approach to 
established Giant stars who were vaguely hostile before they ever 
met him. Took unmistakable command, in right way. Is pressing 
vigorously for a trade. Thinks he could spare one of his name reg- 
ulars for a pitcher and win it all. Would rather have Joe Hatten 
than Ralph Branca. | | 

All in all, mistake to count this club out, says our friend in 


Arizona. 


Jackie Sunders Texas Jimcrow 


Jackie Robinson is the big noise 
on the Dodgers’ history-making 
tour through the Texas League. 
He is making Burt Shotton look 
good by acting like a real clean- 
up man. At Beaumont, an over- 
flow crowd turned in in a drizzle 
to see the first inter-racial game in 
that city and Jackie did not dis- 
appoint them one whit, rapping 
the ball hard. In San Antonio the 
next day he drove out three 
straight hits and added a stolen 
base. Incidentally, Negro patrons 


were permitted to buy box seats 
outside the usual Jimcrow section 


for the first time, a direct by- 
product of the Dodgers’ breaking 
through old traditions. 

On the Yankee front the big 
news was that Joe DiMaggio 
definitely be ready to start the 
season and thdt made everyone 


_!_y|start ‘talking ‘pennant again, what 


with the surpelative pitching being 
put on and the topnotch form dis- 
played by Rizzuto ‘and Stirnweiss 
this spring. Henrich will definite- 
ly move in to man first base, and 
Woodling, PCL batting champ, 
will get his fling at right field. 


SATURDAY NITE 


SPORTS FARE 


FINAL—Trade Union Invitation 
Tourney. Doubleheader arid dance 
at Seward Park High School, 6:30 
p.m, Furriers Joint Board vs. Fur- 
riers. Joint Council. Prelim, Local. 
19, UOPWA vs. Local 70. 

FAST All Stars vs. West at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Prelim: All 
star local high school game 8 p.m, 

BOXING—Rossano_ vs. Ferland 


g|at Ridgewood Grove. 


TABLE TENNIS — Cham 
Ship finals at St. Nicks, 


ied 


